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DEATH, 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


In the little story in verse, called the “ Inevitable,” which appeared in 
the January Number of this year, there was a description of the terrors 
of Death. 


As the title of the story might lead some readers to draw erroneous 
conclusions respecting the writer’s sentiments on the subject of death in 
general, which in those lines was only invested with its terrors in conse- 
quence of its coming suddenly upon a gay and prosperous courtier, they 
are here presented with his opinion of it. 


DEATH is a road our dearest friends have gone ; 
Why, with such leaders, fear to say “ Lead on?” 
Its gate repels, lest it too soon be tried ; 

But turns in balm on the immortal side. 
Mothers have pass’d it; fathers; children; men, 
Whose like we look not to behold again ; 
Women, that smiled away their loving breath.— 
Soft is the travelling on the road of Death. 


But guilt has pass’d it? Men not fit to die? 
Oh, hush—for He that made us all, is by. 
Human were all; all men; all born of mothers; 
All our own selves, m the worn shape of others ; } 


Our used, and oh! be sure, not to be ill-used brothers. | 
June.—VOL. LXXXIX. NO, CCCLIV. L 
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CIVILISATION AND COMMERCE OF THE EUPHRATES.* 


THE recent discoveries of works of art in Assyria, and of inscriptions 
attesting that some of these at all events belonged to the early period 
of the Assyrian dynasty, show that that people had not only attained 
high perfection in the knowledge of art; that they wrought in ivory, in 
gold, silver, and other metals; that they had chariots, ships, arms, and 
accoutrements, but also that they had sumptuous edifices and extensive 
fortifications at a very early period, if not in the time of Nimrod himself, 
and after the lapse of little more than one generation from the Deluge. 
Laying aside the hypothesis of Colonel Chesney, to which we are quite 
ready to assent, that the Cush of Paradise, as distinct from that of Baby- 
lonia and that of Africa, was on the Araxes; and that the Havilah of . 
Paradise, as distinct from the Havilah of Arabia Felix, was on the Halys; 
there is less uncertainty with regard to the lands of Assur and of Baby- 
lonia. The former has been deciphered in the arrow-headed inscriptions 
as the name of a country at Nimrod, and as the name of a city at 
Khorsabad ; and granting that the actual locality of the older Babylon 
has not yet been positively determined, still the site is more or less 
known. 

The geological report upon the territories washed by the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, taking into consideration the gradual advance 
of the alluvium as marked by the actual distance from the sea of towns 
and sites known to have been at or near to the sea-shore in Arabian 
times, at the epoch of the Romans, of Alexander and his successors, 
of the Persians and the Babylonians, has shown that at the same rate 
of progress—that at the time of the building of the tower of Babel—the 
alluvia must have already extended to within territories which are now re- 
moved about seventy miles from the sea. The same report has further 
shown that the latest deposits by transport, as distinguished from the allu- 
vium of the plain of Babylonia, are not met with for a nearly similar 
distance to the north of that territory; and that supposing these deposits 
to be the remains of the Noachian deluge, it would be very difficult to ac- 
count for the deposit of the great interval of alluvium that lies between 
those supposed diluvial deposits and the site of Babylon in the short space 
of time that elapsed between the deluge and the foundation of Babel. 

The little change undergone inthe physical state of the country is further 
evidenced by the statement of Berosus, that Oannes or Xisuthrus (Noah) 
was enjoined previous to the deluge to write a history and to deposit it at 
Sippara, “the City of the Sun,” which there is every reason to believe 
is represented in the present day by the mounds and ruins of Sifairah at 
the northern limits of the Babylonian alluvium. Colonel Chesney supposes 
that Noah built the ark in the districts about Sinjar, the seat of the 
Sethites bordering on Paradise, and that it rested on Mount Ararat. We 
are, however, equally. inclined to the tradition that it rested on the 
Gordyean mountains, or within the lower basin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, whete we also find the Masius or Mesezousar—the mountain 
of the ark. The Rev. J. R. Fletcher, in the preface to. a work just 
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published, entitled ‘Notes from Nineveh,” alludes to this view of the 
subject, which he says he is not aware has appeared before in an English 
dress.. He will, however, find it discussed at length, and in all its various 
bearings, in Mr. Francis Ainsworth’s “ Travels and Researches.” 

After Noah had constructed an altar and offered sacrifices, he ad- 
monished his family to pay due regard to religion and return to Baby- 
lonia, in order that they might search for the writings deposited in 
Sippara (so called from the Chaldee Sephar, “a bvok or record,”’ and 
also called Pantibibla); but it is not improbable that Asshur, son of Shem, 
may have remained in the country, into which Nimrod, son of Cush, 
afterwards went as a conqueror. Colonel Chesney supposes mankind 
to have been sufficiently numerous before the deluge to have peopled 
Arabia, Egypt, Assyria, Syria, and part of Central Asia. We know from 
Scripture that the enuidinetbaih were versed in the arts, that they 
worked in metals, that they were musicians, shepherds, agriculturists, and 
architects; and it is less likely that all the arts of life and works of antiquity 
should have been lost with the deluge, than that the manuscript deposited at 
Sippara should have survived the same catastrophe. 

We are informed by Josephus and others that the children of Seth were 
given tothe study of the motions of the heavenly bodies, the result of 
which they engraved on two pillars, one of stone, the other of brick; one 
of these at least may still exist to reward the zeal of the explorers of Assy- 
rian antiquities. It would indeed be difficult to say if, among the various 
works of art disentombed from the mounds of Nineveh and Nimrod, frag- 
ments of an antediluvian world may not unwittingly have been obtained 
ere this. Colonel Chesney has justly remarked, “that neither trees nor 
plants appear to have formed’a part of what was preserved in the ark, and 
as we know that the olive and the vine survived the deluge, it may fairly 
be concluded that the surface of the earth did not experience any great 
alteration—a circumstance which is in some degree established by geological 
examinations.” 

Colonel Chesney enters at length into a detail inseparable from 
the subject as he has taken it up, of the first dispersion of nations. 
In the course of these carefully selected notices, he remarks that when 
Nimrod went forth to war against Assyria, no doubt some of the sons of 
Asshur were expelled for the second time, the remainder being subjected ; 
and that subsequently Nimrod entrusted during his lifetime the govern- 
ment of the northern portion of his dominions to his son Ninus, who con- 
siderably enlarged the city called after himself Nineveh. This Ninus, 
Colonel Chesney identifies with Belus II., a title he took upon the death 
of his father, who was killed in battle by Haik, the founder of the Arme- 
nian dynasty. ; 

Major Rawlinson makes Temenbar I. founder of the city of Nimrod, 
and his son he calls Hevenk I., who was succeeded by Altibar; after whom 
came Asseradan-apal or Sardanapalus; ‘Temenbar II., Husihem and 
Hevenk II., who appears to have been the same as Shishonk, the Assyrian 
conqueror of Egypt. Pul, who reigned 3.c. 771, is identified by the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher with Major Rawlinson’s Asseradan Pul; but how could he be 

fourth in succession to Temenbar I., founder of Nimrod, when an in- 
terval of 1098 years is supposed to have intervened between the founda- 
tion of Nineveh and the first rise of the Assyrian empire to the dominion 
of Upper Asia, which is mentioned by Herodotus? 
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Mr. Fletcher agrees with an opinion propounded in an article in this 
Magazine on the city of Nimrod, that Asshur was the founder of Nimrod. 
“Tt seems,” he says, “ more probable to imagine that Asshur, from whom 
the region, called afterwards Athoor, or Assyria, evidently takes its name, 
was the person who founded this city, more especially as he lived a gene- 
ration earlier than Nimrod; the beginning or capital of whose kingdom 
was Babel.” But by identifying Pul with Asseradan Pul, he opposes him- 
self totally to the epoch which Major Rawlinson assigns to a whole 
dynasty. Mr. Sharpe, a more competent authority, has already argued 
at length before the Syro-Egyptian Society, that the dynasty in question, 
to whom, according to the Assyrian inscriptions, Tyre, and Sidon, and 
Egypt, paid tribute, and who carried on war against Ashdod, might have 
occupi fa about two centuries, and these were no others than those within 
which Isaiah was writing, and that they were the kings spoken of in the 
Bible, whose dynasty was put down by Nabopolasar, for there was no 
oe time in which Egypt and the Pheenician cities could have paid tri- 

ute to i 

We are inclined to side with these latter opinions, and to consider Assur 
the founder of the city and country of same name; Nimrod the conqueror, 
and Ninus his son (Belus II., according to Colonel Chesney), to belong 
to a dynasty quite apart from that of the Temenbars and Hevenks, whose 
names have been deciphered on the later monuments of Assyria, and 
who correspond apparently with the dynasty chronicled by Isaiah and by 
profane history. 

Colonel Chesney justly remarks, that, notwithstanding the silence of 
historians, there must, doubtless, have been a continuous line of sovereigns 
from the time of Nimrod to the time of the earlier Sardanapalus ; and he 
distinguishes, with the late Mr. Dickenson, the Median, or rather Assy- 
rian dynasty of Ctesias, which commenced with Arbaces from the latter 
line of kings, which began, according to Herodotus, with Dejoces— 
Media being in each case a satrapy of the empire, and not a separate 
nation. 

Whatever doubts may have been justly entertained regarding the pre- 
ceding sovereigns, these do not apply to the so-called Median dynasty of 
Ctesias, since it is found that Arbaces, as well as several of his successors, 
not only figured in Persian history, but were likewise connected with 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah; more particularly Pul, whose acts are 
recorded in 2 Kings, and who is identitied by Colonel Chesney with 
Sosarmus, the thirty-ninth of the general list of Ctesias, but whom we 
are rather inclined to identify with the Asseradan Pul, or Sardana- 
palus I. mentioned by Major Rawlinson, as distinguished from Sarda- 
napalus II., or Esar Haddon, the last King of Nineveh mentioned in 
Scripture. Asseradan Pul is described in the inscriptions as the builder 
of the north-west palace at Nimrod, and as receiving tribute from Tyre 
and Sidon, and other places. All this corresponds remarkably with the 
acts of Pul, as recorded in 2 Kings. There are similar features in the 
life of Major Rawlinson’s Temenbar II., as recorded on the Black Obe- 
lisk now in the British Museum, upon the two large bulls in the centre of 

-the palace of Nimrod, and on the sitting figure discovered at Kalah Sher- 
-gat, to identify that sovereign with the Median conqueror, Tiglath Pileser 
of the Hebrew historians. Sargon, also, the builder of Khorsabad, if 
identified with the Sargon of Isaiah, is probably the same as Sennacherib. 
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The last of the Assyrian kings was Asseradan Pul II.—Sardanapalus the 
Tas te arcieal into power of too Modo Persian emp 

ith ival into power Medo-Persian empire, we m 

t part from the obscurity which still envelopes the p pant 2 and 

lonian dynasties, but which more has been done towards removing 
within the last year or two than by almost half a century of previous 
labours. Cyrus, Cam Smerdis, Darius, Hystaspes, and Artaxerxes, 
are names familiar to all, and concerning which, as originally Greek, but 
now received historical names, there can be no doubt. The system 
pursued by Colonel Chesney of recording past history in connexion with 
recent geographical discovery, has many great advantages over the one 
which more directly presented itself to him, of describing places and the 
events that belonged to them. The mind cannot pass from one interval 
of time to another with the same facility that it can from one place to 
another. It is perplexed at having the same locality brought before it in 
reference to Assyrian, to Median, to Persian, and to Roman times. The 
locality is in reality only subordinate to the historical fact, and in placing 
it first in position, we give it an undeserved preference. The reader will 
be surprised, on reading the pages of Sebel Chanaer second volume, at 
the different aspect which the history of Western Asia is made to assume 
by recent geographical explorations to that which it still presents in all 
existing historical works. We now know the exact spot where Cyrus 
spent his winter, his spring, and his summer. His very tomb is known 
to us, and the inscription thereon has been deciphered. The Bisutwn 
tablets have revealed to us whole pages in the history of this dynasty; and 
the discovery of Shiz—the Atropatenian Ecbatana—has given a locality 
even to the religion of Zera-dusht or Zeroaster. 

The ambition of Cyrus, son of Darius Nothus, led that expedition into 
the territories of his brother Artaxerxes, by which the historians of old ob- 
tained the same intimacy with the then existing condition of Western Asia, 
as has been obtained in our times by the Euphrates’ expedition, and the 
other journeys and explorations to which it has directly or indirectly led. 
In discussing the route followed by the Barbarians and their Greek 
auxiliaries in this memorable expedition as recorded by Xenophon, Colonel 
Chesney has been led to adopt a varying value to the parasang, of 2.608 
geographical miles throughout the march to Thapsacus, and at 1.98, or 
almost two miles, from thence to Cunaxa, and subsequently at less than two 
miles. Assuming this value of the stadium from the gross result imstead 
of the details of the journey, as corrected here and there by positively de- 
termined positions—a proceeding which appears to us open to many objec- 
tions—Colonel Chesney identifies Tyriacum with Ilghun, instead of 
Arkut-Khan, leaving a distance of little more than forty geographical 
miles to be performed in three days’ march (and twenty parasangs) to 
Iconium, a well-known and well-determined position. In the plains of 
Cilicia, where Colonel Chesney is obliged to describe the marches by te 
well-determined points, his assumed value of the parasang works still 
worse. Thus Cyrus advanced from Tarsus to the Sarus, adistance of ten 
parasangs. Colonel Chesney himself admits that the road distance is 
rather more than twenty-nine miles, which is three miles to the parasang. 
Again from the Sarus to the Pyramus, Xenophon records five parasangs, 

the distance being, according to Colonel Chesney, seventeen or nineteen 
miles, or more than three miles to the parasang. 
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,_ ‘In that which refers to the gates of Cilicia and Syria, Colonel Chesney's 

descriptions are founded upon his own observations, aided by the minute 

— oe Ak by the officers of the expedition, and leave 
ing to ired. 

» We shall allude but very briefly to the difficulties which present them- 
selves in the journey across Syria. Colonel Chesney makes the invading 
a follow a peculiarly circuitous route north-eastward to the Baloklu Su, 
or Fish River, while the Chalib, or Chalus, to which it is a tributary, is 
just as fishy; and thence, a nearly opposite direction, along the banks of 
the latter river, till they could cross the plains, with the Dhahab, the 
presumed Daradax, half way to the Euphrates. But the Colonel makes 
no remarks upon the difficulty suggested by Major Rennell, as to a 
rivulet being a hundred feet wide at its origin. The fact is, this part, as 
well as several other features of the expedition, are exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to explain in a perfectly satisfactory manner. In the 
descent of the river, the localities are pretty well determined; but the 
Pylae are somewhat objectionably fixed by Colonel Chesney by mere 
computation of distances, upon his assumed value of the parasang, with- 
out regard to those peculiarities of nature or art, which would be neces- 

to constitute passes, or gates, in such acountry. The site of the 
fatal battle of Cunaxa is fixed at the mounds of Muhammed—a modern 
name attached to relics of antiquity—and which are met with at a middle 
distance of about thirty-six miles from Babylon, and the same from the 
wall of Media. In point of distance (thirty-six miles north of Babylon) 
Colonel Chesney fixes upon the same spot as that previously adopted by 

Mr. Francis Ainsworth; but the greater mass of geographical mate- 
rials have enabled him to correct the details of the locality, and which 
would appear by his map to be immediately south of the Kuthah Canal, 
and nearly ten or fifteen miles north of Musseyib, or Imseyab, which, by 
maps of faulty construction, had been carried up to the parallel of the 
mounds of Muhammed. ‘Z 

The subsequent marches that occurred, the first on the memorable 
retreat on the plain of Babylonia, so puzzling to the geographer, Colonel 
Chesney discusses in a military and commissariat point of view, which 
offers many reasonable solutions of the difficulties that presented them- 
selves, and which, in fact, cannot be understood without the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the retreating army was placed being taken fully 
into consideration. Colonel Chesney has also availed himself of correc- 
tions in the reading of the text which have been made since the exposi- 
tion of the geographical difficulties attendant upon the subject ees, wl 
made public, when he reads that the Greeks arrived at and passed along 
within the Median wall, instead of, as had been formerly read and 
adopted by Mitford, in his ‘“ History of Greece,” and other authorities, 
came up to and passed through the Median wall.” 

Colonel Chesney makes the Greeks arrive at and depart from the 
Median wall, again in order to avoid the marshes and inundations of 
Akar Kuf, the ancient Accad, instead of being misled by Tissaphernes, as 
has been supposed. This is a very reasonable explanation of a movement 
difficult to be accounted for, but it presupposes the existence of marshes 
2 we inundations - at this aes for u of twenty aaa 

to positioning o is, Colonel Chesney sides wi jor 
Rawlinson and others, sold to the Rev. J. F. Macmichael, who 
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adheres to the formerly-proposed position of that city at the mouth of 
Adhem, the supposed Physcus. ) 
vi vi of Parysatis are placed by Colonel Chesney at a distance 
of only about three miles beyond the Lesser Zab. Canz he identifies 
with ruins three or four miles below the Assyrian mound of Kaleh 
Shirkat. He does not say where the thirty thousand crossed the Greater 
Zab, but he identifies Larissa with Nimrod, an identification which the 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher has been the first in modern times to throw doubts 
upon—doubts, however, which have happily little in them to give rise to 
much wavering upon the subject. ' 
From hence, through the rocky defiles and difficult passes of the 
Kurdistan Mountains, to Armenia, Colonel Chesney has followed the 


still 
the 


explanations offered by Mr. Francis Ainsworth. In the latter coun- 


try almost insuperable difficulties have presented themselves to a 
clear and satisfactory explanation of the Katabasis. In the necessity 
which presented itself of fording the great rivers towards their sources, 
Colonel Chesney makes the Greeks proceed up the course of the 
Murad chai, till they reached a latitude of 39 deg. 10 min. N., which 
would require seven marches. From hence the journey to where the 
Aras was forded, and which occupied thirteen days, the Colonel supposes 
the parasang not to have amounted to above one mile in each, through 
deep snow. The difficulties experienced in accounting for the many 
marches in the territory of the Chalybeans and Taochians is also got over 
by the same considerations, added to that of the harassing hostility of the 
natives. Gymmias, Colonel Chesney supposes to be represented by the 
small town of Gemeri, on the Kara Su; and the holy Theches, from 
whence the sea was first seen, he identifies with the Gaur, or Jawur Tagh 
—the Infidel Mountain—above Trebizond. 
Colonel Chesney thus gets over all the difficulties of the forty-one 
marches to be accounted for in Armenia by the physical and other 
obstructions presented by the country. Professor Malden has published 
in the “ Classical Museum” (No. vii., p. 36) another view of the same 
subject, in which he says, that the passage, after the guide abandoned 
them, and which is read, “ After this they marched seven days’ marches, 
at the rate of five parasangs a day, to the river Phasis,” ought to be 
read “‘ along the river Phasis.” “ At what point they stuck the Phasis” 
(Aras), adds Professor Malden—“ whether in their seven days’ march 
along the river they marched up or down -the stream; whether they 
crossed it at the beginning, or at the end, or in the course of the seven 
days—Xenophon unluckily does not tell us.” The difficulties connected 
‘with the five days’ march, of thirty parasangs, through the country of the 
Taochians, and the seven days’ march, of fifty parasangs (one manuscript, 
we are told, says forty), through the country of the Chalybes, which the 
Greeks performed (besides the two days’ march) between the Phasis and 
the Harpasus, Professor Malden proposes to get over by supposing the 
Greeks to have crossed the Phasis near the bridge of Koban Kupri, or 
— nearer to its source; and then, in consequence of their confusion 
een the two rivers Phasis, to have turned eastward, and marched 
seven days along its northern bank ; and even when they left the river, 
to have inclined but little towards the north, and to have reached the 
Harpasus about the junction of the river of Kars with the other branches, 
thus traversing the diagonal of the space between the Araxes and the 
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Arpa Su, we assign them a march, which, in winter, through an unknown 
country, and in errs of an active enemy, might well occupy the 
time given for it. time given is twenty-one days; and the distance 
from point to point in a straight line, if the Greeks had not kept to the 
the first seven days, would be about 120 miles. If we 
admit, therefore, adds the , a very reasonable amount of deviation 
the direct course, allow that the length of the days’ marches 
has either been overrated by Xenophon, or exaggerated by errors of his 
transcribers, the difficulties seem to be removed. 

The fact is, any difficulties could be removed by allowing seven days’ 
wanderings on the banks of a river—difficulties of country, hostility of 
natives, confusion of travellers, and exaggeration or errors of detail in 

: of marches; but the whole interest of Xenophon is his accuracy, 
ibly the real difficulties in which the Greeks were involved in 
that Armenian winter, will ever remain a matter of only proximate 





{ 


igns of the army raised by Cyrus demonstrated what might 
have been the power of the /rweren lite had they been nine as 
well as free; and when, owing to the weakness caused by the divisions, 
arising from an excess of liberty, the same republics merged into the 
kingdom of Macedonia, there arose a power which was ready to profit by 
the geographical knowledge acquired during the expedition to Babylon, 
and the experience then gamed * the art of war, to subject the greater 
portion of the Old World. The campaigns of Alexander have been less 
commented upon than the Anabasis; but a great deal has also been done 
within very recent times to clear up many dubious points in the his- 

of these remarkable expeditions; and it will easily be understood 
that the history of the campaigns of the Macedonian hero, and of his 
successors, are placed in an almost entirely new light, in a work in which 
all the aids of recent geographical discovery are brought to bear upon 
what were hitherto mere historical records. 

The invasion of Asia, so long desired by the Greeks, excepting only 
the Lacedemonians, was soon followed by the battle of Granicus, and 
the of Sardis and Halicarnassus; and the first campaign termi- 
nated in cutting the Gordian knot, and in the subjugation of all Hither 
Asia. Between that country and Syria, Darius made one more great 

gle for a falling empire on the plain of Issus. Colonel Chesney 
identifies Sochi with Ukuz Suzle, on Afrin; but he throws no addi- 
tional light upon the position of the northern pass of Amanus, by which 
the Persian led his vast army, which included 30,000 Greek mercenaries, 
and 60,000 Cardacs (Kurds), trained like the Greeks for close fight, to 
@ position which was in the rear of that already held by Alexander. 
The details of the battle, however,—the position of the Persians extend- 
ing the river Pinarus, from the mountain to the sea—the advance 
of the onian right, led on by Alexander himself, carrying before it 
the upper mountain hollow of the Pinarus, and dislodging the Kurds 
from the mountain side, thus taking the Persian Greeks in flank—the 
resistance of the cavalry on the sea-side, prolonged until Alexander had 
routed the centre of the line, and driven Darius himself from the field— 
are told with that simplicity of effect which could only be acquired by 
‘on the field. 
battle of Issus was followed by the subjugation of Syria and Pales- 
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tine; and after his superstitious visit to the Temple of Ham in the oasis of 
Ammon, a to T — Lemar proceeded to cross 
the Euphrates at Thapsacus. Colon inks by the route of the 
Orontes and Antioch ; but, to the man hina anal the desert of 
Ammon, we should think a more southerly and direct route would have 
presented no difficulties to deter him for a moment in his way to the sub- 
ion of inner Asia. 
rom Thapsacus Colonel Chesney makes the invading army follow the 
royal road, still to be traced by the pavement, to Harran or Charre, and 
thence by Mardin or Nisibin to the Tigrisat Eski Mosul. Itis however 
to be observed, against this last identification, that no remains of ante- 
-Muhammedan times have yet been found at Eski Mosul. It is more likely 
that the passage of the Tigris was effected at the ferry or bridge of almost 
all times—that of Nineveh or Mespyle. Then came the battle of Arbil, 
the third of Darius’s great misfortunes, and which is described from Mr. 
Francis Ainsworth’s description of the territory. There can, indeed, 
be but little doubt that the battle took place on the great plain watered 
by the Khazir Su (Bumadus), with the mountain Ain el Bertha (Mons 
Nicator) on the one side, the Tigris on the other, and the Great Zab in 
front. The permanence of tradition attaches also considerable strength 
to the identification of Beit Garme, “ the house or place of bones,” with 
the ill-fated Gaugamela. The line of flight of Darius to Ecbatana has, 
in a similar manner, been determined by the discovery, by Major Raw- 
linson, of the monument of Keli-Shin. Darius may have reached Arbela 
on this retreat, but it is not likely that the whole of the defeated army 
could have passed the Great Zab without immense loss; it is more probable 
that the main line of retreat lay up the valley of the Zab, along its left 
bank, till a proper opportunity of crossing the river presented itself. 
Alexander proceeded on his part by the bitumen fountains of Memnis 
(Kerkuk) to Babylon, and the Queen of the East lay at the feet of the 
Macedonian conqueror. 

Alexander, however, only made the city of Belus and Susa, to which 
he soon after proceeded, the base of still greater and more distant opera- 
tions. The military operations in Susiana and in the territory of the Uxii, 
are explained from Colonel Chesney's own explorations of the former 
country, and Baron de Bode’s determination of the site of the Uxian city 
on the plain of Mal Amir. From the plains the Macedonians advanced 
by the Persian gates, or pass of Kaleh Sefid, to the Araxes (Bundemir), 
and thence to Persepolis itself. Colonel Chesney justly remarks that the 
site of the Pasargada, founded by Cyrus, must be sought for where the 
mow well known inscription, “f Cyrus, King of the Achzemenides,” 
marks the tomb of the founder of a dynasty. The second city of the same 
name was on the plain of Persepolis. 

From Persepolis Alexander proceeded to Ecbatana, and thence in pursuit 
of Darius by Rhage to the Caspian gates; and it was only after a series of 

id marches, amongst the most remarkable effected even by a warrior so 
celebrated for his quick movements, that he came up with the dead body 
of his unfortunate enemy, Colonel Chesney supposes, somewhere in the 
taper — of Alexand detailed 

subsequent extraordinary campaigns xander are detailed with 
equal geographical fidelity. Professor H. H. Wilson’s researches in 
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ancient Ariana, Major Rawlinson’s explorations of Affghanistan, the 
memoirs of Mr. Court in the Journal of. the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 
and Burne’s and Massons’ travels, have thrown a mass of new matter at 
Colonel Chesney’s command, which he has not failed duly to avail himself 
of. So also in regard to the oft-discussed voyage of Nearchus, Lieute- 
nant Kempthorne’s notes on the eastern shores of the Persian Gulf, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and the survey of 
the delta of the Euphrates, Tigris and Karun rivers by the expedition, 
allow the Colonel to describe that celebrated journey with a minuteness 
and accuracy of detail that could not have been previously arrived at. 

The protracted contests for dominion which followed the untimely 
death of, Alexander, have long since required the same careful geogra- 
phical illustration as the campaigns of the Macedonian hero himself. The 
attempt made by Seleucus to destroy Eumenes and his followers by a 
sudden inundation, has never before been satisfactorily explained. The 
campaigns of Antigonus and Eumenes in Susiana have, from the number 
of rivers and artificial canals which water that country, and the changes 
which have taken place in the hydrographical features of the country, been 
the subject of a deal of discussion, which the researches of Colonel Shomer, 
the navigation of the Karun by the expedition, and the subsequent explo- 
rations of Rawlinson, De Bode, Layard, and Selby, may be considered as 
having now finally set at rest. 

The rise of the Parthian power, and the struggles that ensued between 
the Syro-Greeks and the Parthians, first brought the Romaus into 
the same field. The invasion of Armenia by Lucullus brings into notice 
the Parthian city of Tigranocerta, first identified by Mr. Francis Ains- 
worth with the modern Dyarbekir. 

The campaign of Crassus presents ‘eatures of equal geographical in- 
terest. Colonel Chesney has not, however, entirely removed the veil 
of obscurity that still hangs over the first campaign of the proconsul. 
The site of Zenodotia may be considered as undetermined. But on the 
second memorable campaign the ill-fated Roman advanced from Hiera- 

lis, across the Euphrates, at Thapsacus, and he was not long in coming 
in contact with the enemy, who had taken up a position, no doubt for 
the benefit of their numerous horse, on the River Balesius, still called 
the Belik. The result of this struggle is well known. Crassus retreated 
ro Carrhe, which, offering no safety, he left, to be finally over- 
whelmed in a marsh at no great distance from that city. 

The almost equally disastrous campaign of Antony in Media, which 
cost the Romans 20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, was equally incom- 
prehensible until the determination by Major Rawlinson of the identity 
of the Praaspa, or Phraata, of the - fe historians with the Atropa- 
tenian Ecbatana. Modern research has not thrown similar light upon 
the expedition of lius Gallus into Southern Arabia. Colonel Chesney 
suggests, however, that there can be but little doubt that the extreme 
point reached, Marsyaba, corresponds to the renowned Mareb, or Saba, 
also called Marsaba. That there should not exist sufficient materials to 
follow the Roman general in this unsuccessful attempt to subjugate a 
country so inaccessible and so little known as Southern Arabia, excites 
no surprise; but that many sites, of sufficient ampentanee to be stormed 
by Vespasian in the war carried on against the Jews, a little more than 
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half a century after the advent of the Redeemer of mankind, should be 
now @ matter of conjecture, would seem to speak as fearfully of the pre- 
dicted punishment of that people, as the destruction that attended upon 
the capture of the holy city itself by his successor, Titus. 

: ‘The arms of the Romans were first carried beyond the Lower Euphrates 
by Trajan, who, constructing a bridge at or near the present Jezireh, 
was enabled to cross the Tigris, and to subdue the whole country of 
Adiabene, which Colonel Chesney says, after the Roman historians and 

, was that part of Assyria which contained Nineveh and 
ela as well as Arbela, whereas Major Rawlinson would limit 
the province to the country between the two Zabs. The question as to 
whether Trajan aoe | thence by the Tigris to Babylon, or by the 
Khabur and Beiphossen, as advocated b Colonel Chesney, may be con- 
sidered as still open to discussion; for although ancient historians some- 
times use the name of one river for another, still the statement of Dio 
Cassius appears to be borne out by the facts of the case. Trajan’s visit 
to the bitumen fountains of Hit, on his way to Babylon, is, however, 
equally strong in favour of Colonel Chesney's view of the matter. Still 
more definite is the circumstance narrated by Dio Cassius himself of 
Trajan having cartied over his boats from the Euphrates to Ctesiphon, 
on the Tigris. 

When Severus marched to the relief of Nisibis besieged by the 
Parthians, he appears to have followed the footsteps of his predecessor to 
and in Babylonia; and what is more remarkable, he was foiled, like 
Trajan, on his return before the walls of that singular city in the desert, 
Atra, now Al Hadhr, whose ruins only want the pencil of an artist to 
obtain for them the interest which attach themselves to Palmyra and 
Balbek. 

The campaigns of Gordian and Sapor carry us back to the same 
countries, and to a still less familiar spot, Circesium on the Euphrates, 
sixty stadia below which it is to be regretted that the monument which 
recorded at once the titles, the conquests, and the death of the Roman 
emperor was not more closely sought for. The captivity of Valerian is 
briefly passed over by Colonel Chesney, but we appear to have memorials 
of that captivity in the celebrated Bund i Kaiser and the Tacht i Kaiser, 
near Shuster. 

The Romans found under these reverses a faithful and a brave ally in 
Odenatus, King of Palmyra; and Zenobia had to regret not having = 
sued the same policy by the disasters of Imma and Emesa, and the 
loss of her crown, her capital, and her liberty. It may be remarked here 
that the identification effected: in recent times of Imma with the site of 
Herem on the plain of Umk, enables the historian to understand at once 
how Aurelian defeated the heavy-armed troops of Zenobia by engaging 
them in the marshes of the lake of Antioch; and the exploration of the 
marble city of Zelebi on the Euphrates throws an interesting light on the 
habits of the queen, the place to which she took refuge, and the civili- 
sation attained by this curious Arabian sovereignty. 

The importance of these wars to the Roman interests, and the con- 

ent importance given to them by Roman historians, from whom 
Western Europe has up to the present day derived its chief materials for 
chronicling the same, leave the campaigns of Probus, Carus, Dio- 
cletian, and Constantius, in that obscure position from which Colonel 
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has not endeavoured to extricate them. ‘The sympathies of this 


country have always been, from scholastic prejudices, with the 
Greeks and Romans; and it is we shall never feel towards their 
Parthian and Persian enemies ise than as they did—that they were 


barbarians; a most unjust and illiberal conclusion. In these latter 
days of the Roman empire, a city, which, with the exeeption of the few 
fragments of antiquity collected m the church of St. James, is not only 
a ruin, but more level with the than the supposed Babylon and 
Nimeveh—Nisibis, the Antioch of Mygdonia—plays the most important 
part, as on several different occasions withstanding prolonged sieges, and 
een itself the renown of having been for a long time the 
bulwark of Roman power in the East. 

The attempt made by Julian the Apostate to re-establish the sove- 
reignty of the Roman name, only hastened the great downfal which had 
long been preparing. This campaign is, however, full of interest to the 

. The , instead of crossing the Euphrates at Thap- 
sacus, or deseending the Khaboras, as his predecessors done, joined 
his flotilla at the Zeugma of Hierapolis, now 2 pre after a 
desultory expeditio ion im the territory of Harran, n river b 
Anah and Jibbah to Babylonia, where a number of cities are noticed by 
names which are exceedingly difficult of identification in the present day. 
The determination of Perisaboras (Tell Akhar), of the Nahr Malka, and 
Sumera (Samarra), facilitates the investigation, but there still remain a 
number of sites on the plain of Babylonia mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, the historian of Julian’s exploits, which are quite unknown in the 
present day. Layard has lately argued against the identification of Ur 
of the Persians with Kelah Shirgat, because, he says, Ammianus does 
not mention Hatra after, but before Ur. (Vol. ii. p. 64.) The error 
sprang from Cellarius, who says, ‘‘Ammianus addit superiori Mesopo- 
tamiz castellum Ur inter Tigrin et Nisibin positum, quod non nulli Ur 
Chaldzorum credunt esse, Abrahami.sedem patriam. Deinde Hatram 
vetus oppidum, in medid positum solitudine, ibidem inter superiorem 
Tigrin et Nisibin.” 

The struggle between the Persians and the Romans of the Lower Empire 
for supremacy in the East continued until the rise of Muhammedanism en- 
tailed the fall of both. The campaigns of Belisarius, Justinian, Narses, and 
Heraclius, present many features of great interest, not merely historically, 
but as illustrative of the condition at that time of the great towns and 
strongholds upon the Euphrates and Tigris. The triumphant progress of 
Heraclius has especially received in recent times ample illustration from 
the learned researches of Major Rawlinson ; and in considering the con- 
dition of the same countries at the time of the Muhammedan conquests, 
and more jally in that which relates to the progress of the Saracens 
on the Upper rates and in Mesopotamia, it is to be regretted that 
Colonel Chesney had not at his command the historical work of Wakad, 
which Elmacinus and Ockley, while they availed themselves largely of 
the same historian’s account of the conquests of Syria, were either 
oer nah nema Bee a 

triumphant progress of the Muhammedans, which carry us 
to the theatre of Alexander's exploits and the formation of more perma- 


be coat than 
annoyed by the chivalrous mroads of the Crusaders. These 
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i igns are, however, still as much in want of a correct 
pa dys pap that went before them. The discovery of a ch ae 
city on the Euphrates, bearing the name of Richard’s gallant enemy, 
-ed-din, throws light upon the early history and dependency of the 
future monarch on Nur-ed-din; and the identification of Jisr Hadid— 
“the Iron Bridge”—with the Pontisfer of the Crusaders, renders the pro- 
gress to and from Antioch more comprehensible; but very much still 
remains to be done before the history of the Crusaders can be made to 
possess that accuracy of local detail which ought to belong to them, with 
the now frequent travel and research that is going on in the East. What 
Dr. Rebinson accomplished by his travels for the Holy Writ is wanted 
for the history of the Crusaders; and the credit atta to such a labour 
would fully reward the zealous traveller. 
The religious discords of the Muhammedans themselves effected more by 
ing the Muslim world into the Shiah empire of Persia and the 
Sunni empire of the Osmanlis, than the sword of the Crusaders was ever 
able to accomplish. ‘The supremacy in both was for a time annihilated 
the inundations of Tatar Huns, under Genghis Khan, Hulaku, and 
aimur-Bee. The history of these epochs and of the rise of the Ottoman 
empire, especially in their purely Oriental relations, bring a series of new 
localities into importance, and revive the interest which belonged to others 
of old. This portion of his investigations, being carried down to the re- 
forms of Sultan Mahmud, constitute the complement of Colonel Chesney’s 
historical labours, and the same succinctness and the same clearness 
is imparted to the narrative by accurate geographical ideas, as belong to 
the other episodes in history. 

The great questions of the rise and progress of civilisation in the East, 
the spread of knowledge and religion, the settlement of nations and tribes, 
the intercourse between Europe and Asia, the foundation of colonies and 
early intercourse by merchants and travellers, presented matters for con- 
sideration of greater import and of a more abstruse character than the 
march of conquerors in the struggles for national supremacy. Colonel 
Chesney has not faltered before the difficulties of the subject ; but from the 
settlement of the Indo-Chinese and Egyptian races, and the first settle- 
ments in Bactria, he proceeds onwards with the spread of religion and 
knowledge in Hindustan, China, the Indian Archipelago, and America, 
and carries on his record up to the time when the truly curious and in- 
teresting attempts made in the time of Queen Elizabeth to open com- 
merce with Babylonia, and the attempts of the French Republic to open 
a commerce through Egypt, may be fairly eonsidered to have paved the 
way to the last final and definite attempt to open the asm rivers of the 
East to navigation, commerce, and civilisation. The chapter which com- 
pares ancient and modern commerce, and developes its alternate rise and 
fall in those countries, cannot fail to be most instructive to a very large 
class of readers: — 


The seventeenth century commenced with the establishment of the English 
se rm gg and four ships were despatched in consequence to Sumatra 
for spices, &c. hy ee comenetnent hee ane eee ex- 
tensive commerce which far ecli that of Tyre and Carthage in ancient, and 
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of any real importance till a later period, when colonies were established as depdts 
for its furtherance and extension. Without these important accessories, the pro- 
gress of English commerce must have been slow and limited. Its actual progress 
in less than five centuries may be seen in the following statement :— 





Exports from England eeesna nn 6 © -£194400,110 0 0 
Iapate +. ke to le MO FC 75,281,958 0 0 
Surplus of exports - «+ £705,644 1 0 £59,317,158 0 0 


The establishment of a company for the purpose of epering.s trade to India by 
sea, could not fail to ea he that carried on through Syria. e English Turkey, 
or Levant Company, which maintained, till recently, an extensive and prosperous 
commerce, has of late declined. The French Levant Company, which at one 
time possessed eighteen or twenty houses in Aleppo alone, has ceased to exist : 
this is also the case with the Venetian trade to Syria, which formerly supported 
forty commercial establishments. 

commerce of the Levant has always depended on the consumption in the 
country; and, as a consequence of the decline of demand in Mesopotamia and 
other parts of Western Asia, the imports of Syria, from Europe, are now almost 
confined to Beirdt and Iskenderin. The former is the port of Damascus, which 
city commands the trade of central and western Arabia, as well as of part of 
Syria. Iskenderiin is the port of Aleppo, which city, as the emporium of northern 
Syria, has commercial relations with the western part of Anaddéli, and the chief 
towns of Mesopotamia, as Diyar-Bekr, Mardin, Mésul, Baghdad, and Basrah. 
The nature of the trade carried on by Beirit and Iskenderin has been already 
shown, and the imports of Syria, in 1836, amounted to about 2,410,530 dollars, 
while the exports amounted to about 1,463,510 dollars. This limited trade, com- 
pared with that of former times, has been supposed to be a consequence of the 
commerce between Europe and India by sea; but as India only partially supplies 
the wants of the people of western Asia, other circumstances must have con- 
tributed to cause the — commercial depression in Syria. Amongst these 
the ——_ war in Europe holds a prominent place, since it not only affected 
the British trade to the Levant, but tended greatly to put an end to that of the 
French and Italians. Another cause, apparently equally prejudicial at the time, 
was the removal from Basrah of the East India Company’s factories, which were 
so well calculated to encourage if not to create a commerce in western Asia. 

This change at the est of the Euphrates, together with the diminution of 
the supplies on the coast of Syria, caused the remaining trade to fall into the 
hands of native merchants, whose resources are in general too limited to carry it 
on; and goods now pass through several hands before reaching the consumer, 
thus greatly enhancing the price: there is also the serious disadvantage of a want 
of return products. As‘has just been seen in the case of Syria, this involved the 
payment of a balance in cash of 947,020 dollars, in 1836. 

Such circumstances could not fail to restrict purchases; which, being made in 
Damascus or Aleppo, are exposed to an expensive land carriage, besides the ex- 
action of heavy duties by the authorities, who have yet to learn the important 
fact, that moderate taxation is the most productive. One instance will show the 
extent to which the evil of oppressive taxation has been carried. 

In 1841, the Pasha of Mésul exacted, in addition to previous dues on transit, 
3,195,500 piastres, or about 32,0001, on the goods admitted into the city for con- 
sumption; while it is well known that the imports would have been doubled 
under a more liberal system. 

The Syrian trade has also suffered in consequence of the increased commercial 
activity through Constantinople and the Enxine, since the establishment of steam 
navigation; and also since the exertions made by the French and Russian govern- 
ments to share in the trade of Persia. The commerce from Constantinople to the 
latter kingdom, in 1840 and 1841, produced 860,0001 per annum. But now that 
great part of the merchandise is carried to Samsin and Tarabuzin, which by 
the proximity of the latter rt gp to Tabriz, and of the former to Sivés and Diyar 
Bekr, has shortened the carriage through Asia Minor, some of it is supplied 
by these routes, which was previously brought from Aleppo. The French govern- 
ment, on perceiving the disadvantage of leaving their Persian trade entirely in the 
hands of natives, who purchased French goods in Constantinople, and made a 
return of Persian articles through Smyrna, determined to make Taraébuzin their 
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entrepét of trade with Persia; and for this purpose they established there the 
necessary consular agents. 

But Russian industry has long competed with that of other Europeans in this 
line, as well as in that through central Asia. Every year numerous and well- 
equipped caravans leave Orenburg with white cloths, muslins, woollens, chintzes, 
and heavy articles in metals, and proceed —— Bokharé and Samarkand to 
Koha and Yarkund in China, also to Orgunje and the small cantons around the 
capital, bringing back teas, silks, musk, rhubarb, and other products of China. 
The Russian traders study so carefully the wants and tastes of the people with 
whom they traffic, that the nations of Kabul are seen wearing portions of dress 
got up and sewn for their use at Orenburg. A considerable trade is carried on 
by exchange from this place between the Russians and the Kirghis Kazaks, who 
bring their articles of merchandise to this and other frontier towns. These con- 
sist exclusively of cattle, sheep, horses, camels, goats, goats’ hair, wool of various 
kinds, skins, furs, horns of antelopes, and madder roots. In 1786 and 1787 the 
number of Kirghis sheep imported into Russia, amounted to one million, while 
fifty thousand horses were annually introduced by the line of Orenburg, as well 
as Siberia. According to the statement of the aged Kirghises, they annually 
supplied their neighbours with two millions of sheep, and one hundred thousand 
horses, besides other articles of merchandise. In exchange for their cattle and 
raw materials, they take articles of cast-iron and of copper, such as caldrons, 
thimbles, needles, scissors, knives, axes, padlocks, scythes, &c.; also cloth, velvet, 
brocades, silk stuffs, ribbons, handkerchiefs, ropes, alum, copperas, imitation 
pearls, small looking-glasses, white and red paint, leather called youkht, beaver 
skins, &c. The Chinese furnish the Kirghis chiefly with silk, porcelain, brocades, 
silver, tea, and glazed crockery. The inhabitants of Bo Khiva, and Tash- 
kend, also supply them largely with silk and cotton stuffs, ready-made dresses, 
sabres, guns, gunpowder, &c., and receive from them in exchange, besides their 
cattle, slaves captured on the Russian frontier. The Koran enjoins that the most 
perfect protection should be afforded to merchants during their journeys; and 
such they actually receive on this line. In return for the Russian exports, the 
annual imports amounted at a low estimate to 4,000,000 roubles in 1830; and, 
owing to the activity of their agents, the scope for the cheaper and better 
a of Great Britain has been diminished in central and eastern 

a. 

Their exertions, however, are not confined to the latter field, for, notwithstand- 
ing the expense and the difficulties attending a tedious transport by land, their 
own manufactures are introduced into Persia, together with fine glazed chintzes, 
German cutlery, dnd other European goods. The latter are partly supplied from 
manufactories established at Tiflis for this purpose: these are sam managed by 
German artisans, whose articles, though inferior to those of England, are suf- 
ficiently cheap to obtain a preference in the bazars. 

The result of a double influx of European goods into Persia from the shores of 
the Euxine and from Russia produced a temporary glut in the market, which 
obliged the native merchants to dispose of their imports elsewhere, and Meso- 
potamia has lately received goods from, instead of sending them into, Persia. 

The number of British vessels annually visiting the Persian Gulf, has greatly 
diminished of late years; but upwards of a thousand bagalas still find their way 
to the shores of India between the monsoons, and thus maintain, in a quiet and 
almost imperceptible manner, an extensive trade through native agents. ‘This 
may be considered as the modern relic of that commerce described by the a 
Ezekiel, when the wealth of India was wafted in ships laden with all kinds of 
merchandise, “in blue cloths, and broidered work, and in chests of rich apparel, 
bound with cords, and made of cedar.” The custom is, as it has been for ages, 
to sail from the Persian Gulf, towards the close of the monsoon, and return after 
the change of these periodical winds, thus making one voyage each way during 
the year. This is also the case with ships sailing from the Arabian Gulf, and the 
adjoining coasts of Africa and Arabia. It will be seen that irrespective of the 
trade with Kach’h and other places, of which there is no registered account, the 
official returns of 1836 and 1837 give the following comparative result of the 
commerce between the three Indian Presidencies and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, for the years 1831 to 1832, and 1836 to 1837, at the termination of the 
Euphrates’ expedition. 
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Rupees. | Rupees, 
Imports to Bombay from the Persian Gulf:—the principal articl 
- were—coffee, dates, gums, indigo, drugs, pearls, spices, horses, am 
Exports from Bombay to the Persian Gulf:—principal articles— 
Scene ag eee ag yak ae, site, indigo, colours, to &c. .| 45,60,266 |  35,00,241 
Imports t toBombay . - . . «+ «| 16,48,831 18,83,694 
Exports from ditto to ditto:—dried fruits and British woollens, 
addition to the above articles etn Acie je ocei ie ate: 11,00,850 | 12,65,130 
Imports to Madras from the Persian Gulf:—dyes, fruit, and 
in addition to the above articles “gil “gis lie daa dilate 5,363 1,27,418 
ee ee eee and wee, 
above . ‘ ‘ 6,44,082 73,570 
2,86,502 70,592 








Africa, consisting of betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, spices, grain, ;gums, 
and wool, were . . . - . . . of . 2 +. . . $,50,449 
eden Bombay to the coast of Africa, of cottons, silks, dri 
Seats eaktaih weellens esp oe te enti - 6,18,331 
Total . . ~ «| 156,96,587| 152,48,908 





greater part of the imports to the Persian Gulf are carried up to Baghdad 
by a fleet of boats, varying from forty to seventy tons each, which sail or track 
sy the stream in about a month’s time. This portion of the Indian trade has 

en off since 1832, when it had already suffered a considerable diminution as 
compared with the trade of the East India Company. Happily, however, there 
will be little difficulty in restoring our commerce to what it was in 1784, when 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., was the Company’s factor at Basrah; for to 
attain this, or even a much higher scale of prosperity, it is only necessary to 
follow the example of the Genoese, by organising the necessary mercantile esta- 
blishments ; employing at the same time steamers, in order to afford a quick and 
cheap supply of goods. : 

An extension of our commerce was one great object of the Euphrates’ expe- 
dition; and the merchandise which had been carried out for this purpose, some 

on of which still remained after the loss of the Tigris steamer, was sought 
y the Arabs with such avidity as to show most clearly that a prosperous com- 
merce might be easily established on the River Euphrates. 

Although anticipating in part the subject of the fourth volume, a few observa- 
tions relating to this trade will not here be out of place. 

Previously to transferring the Euphrates steamer to the Bombay government, 
in accordance with the original plan of the expedition, reports stating the prac- 
ticability of navigating the River Eupdrates, were sent to the Home Government 
from the late Commander Cleaveland, R.N., from Mr., now Commander, Charle- 
wood, R.N., and Mr., now Captain, Fitzjames, R.N.; also from Captain, now 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Estcourt, M.P., and Mr. Ainsworth; and the opinions ex- 

in these re were speedily confirmed by the ascent of Lieutenant, now 
mmander, Charles D. Campbell, LN. (one of the officers serving under Com- 
mander Lynch) to Beles, the port of Aleppo, which, by the air line, is only a 
hundred miles from Iskenderan. The rivers of Mesopotamia also had been 
peor ge am pea and everything promised the permanency of an establish- 
ment in regions when the services of the steamers Assyria, Nimrid, and 
Nitocris were required to assist in the operations on the Indus. 

It is to be hoped that the inopportune check thus given to the progress of steam 
navigation in Mesopotamia, will } be removed; and that the day is not very dis- 
tant when other and more suitable vessels will be employed. A cheap and rapid 
communication with India may then be maintained by this route, and at the same 
time a considerable increase would accrue to the commerce of Great Britain. 

Without entering upon the subject at length, it may be sufficient to observe 
that small vessels of light draught, such as can now be constructed, will not ex- 
pemonce any serious Gl ty in carrying the Indian mails from the Persian 

to Beles, whence they could be transported through Aleppo, Iskenderan, 
Trieste, to England. The transit would be accom in twenty-five 
days from the Gulf, or thirty-one days from Bombay. mails from India 
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might be ees this route alternately with the Red Sea line, according to 
ten 

The feeling of protection and support which permanent steam establishments 
must necessarily Tovert to mercan Mle transactions in a distant country could not 
fail to produce a beneficial effect upon commerce. Wood for fuel is abundant, 
and easily through the Arabs, who not only contributed their services 
in aid of expedition, but were in several instances desirous of British pro- 
tection; there is, consequently, every facility for conveying a cheap supply of 
goods not only to the people living on the banks of the rivers, but also to the 
adjoining countries, Persia, Assyria, Armenia, and Arabia. 

Even if the advantages of steam were to be with, it is clear, from the 
success of the Genoese stations on the Euxine in Lesser Asia, as well as that 
of the East India Company’s trade at a later period, that establishments judi- 
ciously located at certain places, to serve at once for depéts of trade, and as 
points of support, would be the means of enlarging British commerce in western 
and central Asia to a very considerable extent. 

has long been an important emporium ; but others elsewhere are in- 
dispensable to success. Stations at Mohammerah and Shuster would make the 
great opening by the Karin into western Persia available. Another at Karnah 
would be equally suitable for the Kerkhah, and the two other great rivers, whose 
junction is effected at this place. The Tigris being already provided with stations 
at Baghdad and Mosul, the latter under the vice-consulate of Mr. Rassam, it 
only requires another at Diyar Bekr, and the neighbouring town of Mardin, since 
the close connexion of the former place with the countries about it would speedily 
secure a revival of its ancient commerce. 

The numerous towns along the Euphrates, and the extensive population, partly 
permanent and partly nomadic, on the banks of that river, will ultimately require 
several stations ; but, for the present, one should be at Hillah, another at ’A’nah, 
and a third at Beles. 

The present establishments at Tarébuzin and Tarsis give some impetus to 
trade in Asia Minor; but others might be formed, with much advan at some 
of the most important places in the interior, as Sivas, Kaisariyeh, Koniyeh, and 
Angorah; all which have native traders, and the last has a considerable extent 
of commerce, but no longer in the hands of British merchants. It is evident that 
the capital to be employed at the proposed establishments would enable them 
to supply goods at a much cheaper rate than they can be obtained at present, 
especially as measures would be taken to prevent those excessive exactions which 
are so injurious to commerce. 

Though the subject has only been considered relatively to the people in their 
present state, it should not be forgotten that Mesopotamia possesses as many 
advantages as, or perhaps more than, any other country in the world. Although 
greatly changed by the neglect of man, those portions which are still cultivated, 
as the country about Hillah, show that the region has all the fertility ascribed to 
it by Herodotus, who considered its productions as equal to one-third of those 
furnished by all Asia. Being equal to, and in many respects even be pe to 
Egypt, with regard to its position and its capabilities, the time need not be 
distant when the date-groves of the Euphrates may be interspersed with flourish- 
ing towns, surrounded with fields of the finest an er and the most productive 
plantations of indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane. 


This may be considered as a brief but complete view of the commercial 
rt of the question connected with the opening to navigation of the 
ivers Euphrates and Tigris. Here is a fine country, with rich and fertile 
territories, in great part neglected or lying waste. Once a line of steam 
or rail communication established, and an Anglo-Saxon population would 
as assuredly grow up on the beautiful wooded and grassy plains of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, as they have done on those of the St. Lawrence, the 
Hudson, and the Mississippi. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Tue objects entertained by the publication of the very excellent 
weekly journal bearing the above title,—objects which command our 
most cordial sympathy and respect,—have, it appears, suggested to some 
ingenious friends of ours a series of Notes poy <r somewhat anala- 
gous in purpose. As we hold it to be highly desirable to encourage a 

irit of inquiry where the illustration of the manners, the customs, and 
the literature of the country are concerned, we have allowed free scope to 
the speculations of our correspondents, and we trust that their researches 
may not be considered wholly unprofitable—Ep. N. M. M.] 


NOTES. 

Black Monday. — In Hollinshed’s “Chronicle,” under the date of 
38th Edw. VI, is this passage :— 

“When y® rebelles under their fiery leader drew neare vnto y’ citie, a 

comitatus was summoned, whereof y* lord chief-justice in ky took 
y® commaundement, and marching forth, exclaimed, with a cheerful coun- 
tenance :—‘ Now shall it be seen whether or no these traitours can abide ; 
verily, this daye is like to prove vnto them a blake Monday.’” 

As the wind was in the north-east at the time, some writers—Hume 
and Rapin amongst others — have conjectured that the chief-justice in- 
tended to signify that the day would prove a bleak one to the rebellious 
forces, and that, their battle-array being thus exposed, they ran great 
risk of catching cold. But a little reflection will convince us that this 
could not have been his meaning, for “ Blake” or ‘‘ Black Monday” is 
elsewhere alluded to so specifically as to settle the question at once. 

I might cite numerous authorities, but I apprehend that Chaucer will 
suffice for my purpose. In the “Canon's Yeman’s Tale” (bl. 1. fol. ed. 
1426, Caxton), we have these lines :— 

“ Ryghte gladely wonneth then thys clerke 
For to assaye this cruel werke. 
Alle in a rowe y® urchins stonde 
Full snyvellynge eche; in alle thys londe 
Was never wight so grim and stoure 
On Black Monday hyr skynnes to cloure.” 

Here we have the fact directly pointed at, which has been handed 
down, in public schools, from the days of Chaucer to our own. “ Black 
Monday” was the day universally set apart for flogging; the arrears of 
the previous week were cleared off,—and, to use a French phrase, “ on 
se remettoit dans son assiette,”—ready to begin a fresh score. It was to 
this category, of course, that the chief-justice alluded, purposing by a 
familiar figure of speech to typify the discomfiture of the rebels. While 
on this subject, I should like to ask in which edition of Hollinshed the 
original is to be found ?—J. Grorer, Oxon. 

he House of Junius.—To establish the place of residence of this 
litical puzzle is, unquestionably, to arrive at his identity. That this 
not attempted by Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his admirable 

“ Handbook of London,” is a satisfactory proof that the authorship of 
the remarkable letters which bear the famous signature of Junius was 
unknown to him, as, indeed, it has hitherto been to the whole world, in 
spite of the earnest advocacy in support of the claims of so many different 
persons. After considering the various arguments in favour of Lord 
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George Sackville, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Burke, Colonel Barré, Dr. Wil- 
mot, and the rest, I have arrived at the conclusion, not, as Lord Byron 
says, that Junius “ was really, truly, nobody at all,” but that he was a 
personage who hitherto—to the best of my belief—has never been 
Besides a vast amount of internal evidence, sufficient to carry 
conviction to any unprejudiced mind, there is a passage in Woodfall’s 
‘‘Diary” which points most conclusively to the authorship. In that 
passage Woodfall states that “about ten o'clock one Sunday night”— 
the date being given—“ a letter in the handwriting of Junius was left at 
his house by a gentleman in a snuff-coloured coat and breeches, and wear- 
ing a bag-wig, cocked hat, sword, and silver shoe-buckles, who, after 
handing in the letter, in a mysterious manner, with strict and solemn in- 
junctions of secrecy, disappeared hastily round the corner.” That the 
stranger was hastily, but cautiously followed “by a person of reliable 
discretion” (but whether this was Woodfall himself or another does not 
appear); and, after being tracked to St. Martin’s-lane, from thence to 
Leicester-square, and onward through one of the alleys leading into 
Newport-market, till he arrived in Dean-street, Soho, was there seen to 
enter Walker's Hotel (then called “Jack’s”), the place where Johnson 
and Goldsmith ate-the supper of “rumps and kidneys,” which ended in 
the great ene being sold by his “simple” friend. 
- Junius, according to this statement, was now fairly housed, and all that 
remained for Woodfall (or his friend) was to ascertain who the mysterious 
individual, who thus surreptitiously entered the hotel, in point of fact, 
was. For obvious reasons, the inquiry was not prosecuted that night, 
but the house was placed under the close surveillance of one of those 
guardians of the town whose vigilance and fidelity have passed into a 
verb, The “ watchman” employed on this occasion was an Irishman, 
named Patrick O’Toole, and he distinctly stated on the following mornin 
(that is to say, as distinctly as he could, after a night’s hard drinking wit 
two chairmen and a link-boy), that just as he was calling ‘‘ half-past six 
and a cloudy morning” (the time of year, it will be remembered was the 
depth of winter), he observed a Se scl draw up at the door of 
the hotel (his first impression being that there were fwo, so certain was 
he of the fact), and, after considerable bustle inside, the door was carefully 
= by a waiter in black, and a man dressed exactly like the gentleman 
who left the letter at Woodfall’s (except that he was wrapped from head 
to foot in a large travelling roguelaure, which completely disguised his 
person), stepped hastily into the coach, and was driven off in the direction 
the country. That, after having taken his ‘ mornin’,” and when pre- 
paring to leave his beat, O’Toole inquired of ‘‘ somebody whom he met” 
who the gentleman was who went off in the hackney-coach; and then 
learnt, to his surprise, that his name was Smitru. That as soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered from his surprise, he called upon Woodfall, and 
communicated the important intelligence to him, and that Woodfall, “ as 
was the custom with gentlemen at that day,” gave him a guinea, which 
he spent in punch before night. Subsequently, it appears, from the same 
extract of the “ Diary,” that Woodfall himself called at “ Jack’s,” and learnt 
that a gentleman named Smith was in the habit of frequenting the 
house, and several inhabitants of Dean-street also came forward with their 
testimony to the effect that a person in a snuff-coloured coat, &c., had “more 
than once been seen in that neighbourhood at a late hour of the night.” 
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Woodfall refrains from saying anything more on the subject; but 
ee ser the 1 a cage ae vw 
mysterious stranger was tracked—how vigilantly he was watch 
how completely above suspicion is the testimony of O’Toole—how for- 
tuitous was the discovery of the name of the own n—and how 
entirely all the circumstances of the case co d with that mixture of 
caution and daring which were so eminently c istic of Junius,— 
when all these things are taken into consideration, it requires a degree of 
scepticism which I, for one, am happy not to acknowledge, to refuse 
immediate assent to the proposition that Junius and Mr. Smirx were 
ONE AND THE SAME PERSON, and that Walker’s Hotel, in Dean-street, 

was the HOUSE HE INHABITED.—J. Green, Peckham, May 20. 

Italics.—Manutius Aldus was the first who invented, or, at all events, 
the first who made a general use of the italic type, in contradistinction 
to that which we call Roman. The reader unaccustomed to this form 
is, in the first instance, so greatly surprised by the extraordi amount 
of emphasis which he feels called upon to apply to every word, that he 
generally loses his voice before he hes got through half a page. The 
employment of italics is sometimes dangerous; and a notable example of 
this is given in the case of the Irish member of parliament, who was 
seen in a rabid state one morning, with a horsewhip in his hand, in the 
vicinity of Printing-house-square. Being asked by a friend, who ac- 
cidentally met him, what he was going to do, he answered, “To horse- 
whip the editor of the Times.”—* For what reason ?” was the inquiry.— 
“* What reason, sir! Why, look here, sir; he has printed every word I 
= €- italics, and I never uttered one of ’em!”—J. Miturr, Piccadilly, 

ay 7. 

Portrait of Hookey Walker.—We have vainly endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the existence of any authentic portrait of this celebrated personage. 
The meagre collection in the British Museum contains no resemblance 
of him; neither is his likeness to be met with in the Grosvenor, the 
Sutherland, or the Bridgewater galleries. Mr. Jameson is altogether 
silent with regard to him; nor do we find any mention of his name in 
Houbraken. It is possible that his portrait may exist somewhere; but 
until we are assured that such is the case, we in from adding to the 
confusion that prevails on the subject. One thing, however, is beyond 
a doubt—he never sat to Vandyke ; nor, if our memory serves us rightly, 


to Holbein. Any attempt to identify the it at Hampton Court 
(known to be that of Henry VIII.) with that of Hookey Walker, we 
should at once indignantly denounce. 

FOLK LORE. 


Charm for the Toothache.—A reverend friend, very conversant in 
the popular customs and supersti 
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out spilling ing a drop, and after turning himself reverently towards the east,— 
a relic, probably, of the old Phooician Prt to pronounce the 
ic words ‘“ Cush-la-ma-chree!” and take off, without swallowing 
any; as much of the water as his mouth will hold. He is then, under 
the guidance of two maidens, not his own relatives, led to the fireplace, 
where the embers are hotly glowing, and, without turning his head, is 
made to seat himself upon them, and remain there with the water in his 
mouth—+#ill i¢ boils. My reverend friend adds, that where this process 
is gone through, from beginning to end, he has never known it to fail. 
I am far from questioning my reverend friend’s authority, but I am 
inclined to think that if this experiment were fairly tried, the patient 
would run some risk of being burnt; nor do I conceive that human en- 
durance, unless sustained by a strong fanatical feeling, is equal to the 
test. It is probable, as was the case in the old ordeal by heated plough- 
shares, that there is some juggle in this all charm. 

Curious Sympathy between Bone and Wood.—The same clergyman 
informs me of a curious custom that used formerly to prevail at Donny- 
brook Fair, when the evening was drawing to a close without any mani- 
festation of that excitable tem ent which is said to be characteristic 
of the Milesians. Armed with a heavy shillelagh—a Celtic word, sig- 
nifying a thick stick (see Vallancey, O’Brien, and other writers )—and 
probably not uninfluenced by potheen—a highly-distilled spirit, with a 
strong turf-like flavour, called “ peat-reek”—an unoccupied reveller quits 
the scene of festivity, where, till that moment, he has been engaged in 
the interesting game of “spoil-five,” and, stepping cautiously out into 
the midst of the fair, goes round to the different tents, feeling for heads, 
as their owners lie carelessly reclined within. As soon as he has disco- 
vered one of sufficient volume to meet his wishes, he makes a vigorous 
application to it with the shillelagh which he carries in his hand, and the 
sympathy between the bone and the wood is so powerful that the man 
whose skull has been thus unexpectedly cracked immediately seizes his 
own shillelagh and rushes out of the tent, at once discovers the aggressor, 
attacks him in his turn, and, in about five minutes, there is a general fight 
in the fair, no one troubling himself to ascertain the real cause of quarrel 
in which all have mingled. There is something so decidedly Homeric 
in this custom that I am ised to find no mention of it, or of an 
practice directly resembling it, in the works attributed to the 
bard. But, after all, the real source may yet be found—where so many 
strange things have lately been discovered—beyond “the Pillars of 
Hercules.” —C. C. 

Hook, or Hogs-Norton.—There is a story current in the part of Ox- 
fordshire where this village is situated, that it derives its name from a 
preternatural love of music developed by the swine of that district when 
reclaimed from their sa state. “ Hogs-Norton,” says Stow, who 
evidently believed the ition, “is so called because, in 4 church 
there, ye Hogges doe pla n ye organ”—a statement which would 
scom'to fix the period of this remarkable occurrence in the time of the 
old chronicler himself. There are many legends which ascribe a musical 
taste to these animals, tho sac eal ape ry oh nee 
cising it.. We may point, for instance, to the sign of “ The Pig and 
Whistle,” a fine specimen of which exists—or did exist, five-and-twenty 
years ago—at Macclesfield, where a pig was represented earnestly en- 
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with a clarionet, on which he is playing with all his might. In 
pen-and-ink drawings on the borders of illuminated MSS., chiefly of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we constantly observe pigs nine 
ing upon musical instruments, wind as well as stringed, though the bass- 
viol seems their favourite. A covert satire is frequently expressed by 
these drawings; but it is not, perhaps, inferring too much to suppose that 
a legend was current during the middle ages, having reference to the 
musical accomplishments of pigs. That they are not altogether indocile 
animals, has been shown in many treatises of natural history, to say 
nothing of the tractable Toby, renowned for sapience. But, without 
disputing the possibility of their skill, or desiring to throw discredit on 
the statement of the old chronicler as a wilful perverter of facts, we have 
authority for saying, and that on the asseveration of an old and respected 
inhabitant of the village of Hook Norton, that though it be true, as 
Stow says, that “ ye Hogges do playe upon ye organ,” yet it must be 
understood that the players are, nevertheless, not swine, a family of that 
name having for sever generations conducted the musical accompani- 
ments to the choral exercises of the congregation. Here, then, is a 
simple and natural solution of a question, the mystery attendant upon 
which may well have been permitted in the part of England which gave 
birth to the celebrated ‘ Mother Shipton.” 

Hugh Oatcake.—A few years ago, an ingenious writer in one of the 
periodicals—was it not the New Monthly ?—took some pains to describe 
the undeveloped characters in Shakspeare’s plays :—Old Gobbo's wife, 

; the five justices who “‘ put their hands” to the lies told by Au- 
tolycus ; the host at the Centaur, where Antipholus of Syracuse was in 
the habit of putting up; Caliban’s mother, “that damn’'d witch Sycorax ;” 
Hecate’s little spirit who sat unseen in the foggy cloud; Robin Ostler, 
whose death was caused by a rise in the price of oats; the singing-man 
at Windsor, whom F alstatt likened the king to; the “jay of Italy,” who 
bewrayed Posthumus; the Egyptian who gave the charmed handkerchief 
to Othello’s mother; and a good many more nondescripts whom I can- 
not, at present, recal to memory. A disquisition has, also, lately arisen 
on the true history of the dramatis persone in Lord Byron's poems of 
“ Lara” and “ The Corsair,” in which it is made to appear that Medora 
was “a gentlewoman;” and that Lara and Ezzelin “both lived in youth 
where they afterwards met, viz., in a midland county of England—time 
about the fourteenth century.” With such oaaeioke it is not, per- 
haps, travelling too much out of the record, if I venture to make some 
inquiries concerning the distinguished Messinese, who bears the some- 
what English name of “ Hugh Oatcake,” and to whose nocturnal guar- 

ianship, in oe mye with “ George Seacoal”—another Sicilian—was 

i the safety of the capital of the Prince of Arragon. Of George 
Seacoal we know, from Dogberry’s testimony, that he was a person of 
good name, a scholar, and “the most senseless and fit man for the con- 
stable of the watch ;” but the memoirs of Hugh Oatcake, untold by the 
ee a sealed book to us, and his character is 
se in one or two casual but forcible expressions. 

the we know positively nothing about his private 
life; but this is not an unfavourable condition for speculation. “How 
lived, how loved, how died” he ? are all subjects for interesting inquiry ! 
His manner of living may be inferred from the position he occupied in 


! 
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Messina. He is first brought under our notice on the memorable occa- 
sion when the prince’s watch was about to be chosen, and was preferred to 
the responsibility of that situation, together with his rival, Seacoal, on 
the principle that he could both “ read and write,” a rare accomplishment 
amongst the lower orders of the Messinese even at the present day, and 
the possession of which leads us shrewdly to suspect that his fellowship 
with the constable of the night was an accidental circumstance—that he 
was not, in reality, one of the common herd, but, like Cola di Rienzi, 
cast amongst the people only the more to illustrate his genius when the 
fitting time arrived. It is possible that he may have been the rejeton of 
some great Sicilian family, and this conjecture becomes the more probable 
when we find that in the famous chartulary of Messina, known as the 
Libro Nero, occurs on several occasions the noble name of Pasticcio d’ 
Avena ; and, what is more to the purpose, in the year 1548, when the great 
plague desolated Sicily, a certain Count Hugo, of that illustrious race, 

eld the office of high justiciary of the island, and signed the marriage 
contract between John of Arragon, and Beatrix of Este, whom he mar- 
ried en troisiéme noces. 

Now, when these names are combined—when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that the subject of our inquiry was by no means illiterate, 
and, as we shall afterwards see, that he was of a prompt and resolute 
nature—what more likely than that he should bave been a natural son 
of Count Hugo di Pasticcio d’ Avena, the high justiciary of Sicily, and 
inherited from that nobleman the love of learning and readiness in the 
field which characterised the old Norman race, who nowhere illustrated 
their lofty qualities in a greater degree than in this their most southern 
locality.. Shakspeare, with that aptitude which marked everything he 
touched, caught at the name in the full effluence of the spirit of comedy; 
and of the descendant of the old crusaders—the companions in arms of 
Godfrey de Bouillon and Tancred—made the parish constable, Hugh 
Oatcake, into which ordinary name the higher sounding Italian appella- 
tion is susceptible of being literally translated. That Hugo, as we pre- 
fer calling him, had some pretensions to birth, may also be seen in the 
jealousy which led to the commoner man, Seacoal, being selected as con- 
stable of the watch in preference to himself. Both names were fairl 
and honourably indicated by the impartial Verges; but the Win See § 
though strong-minded Dogberry, affecting to take no notice of the one 
first mentioned, at once bestowed the command on the plebeian; merely, 
‘ as far as we can judge, from the circumstance of his being well-favoured 
—“a gift of fortune,” as he satirically phrased it, with reference to the 
fallen fortunes of the house of Pasticciod’ Avena. Another thing is clear : 
that Hugo, like Bertrand du Guesclin, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and some 
modern celebrities who might be mentioned, was what is called “an “gly 
fellow ;” but beneath this rude husk lay a snow-white kernel—under 
unpromising exterior was concealed an ardent soul. He might be passed 
over and p nnder authority, but when the time for action came, the 
man of action was revealed. ith the deep, concentrated self-command 
of the wily Italian politician—a worthy pupil of the Machiavellian school, 
in which he had no doubt studied—Hugo listened to the dialogue between 
Borachio and Conrade, noting well the treason contained in it, and, with 
@ vigorous grasp of intellect, at once detecting the danger to the state 
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ne a the vile thief —— for seven 
years had “gone up and down like a .” But, too wary to mar 
the plot by precipitancy, he waited till the villany of Borachio was wholly 

and then—as falls the bolt of Jove—came down upon the 
traitors with that terrific adjuration whose ven Boab me gr exceeded 
in any tragic history with which I am acquainted: “ We you in 
dlietpeines's name, stand!” The capture was as eociipaaks as the 
scheme of its execution was rapidly conceived. A brief allusion to 
“ deformed,” and the lock he wore, overwhelmed the conspirators with 
confusion, and, with the energy of a Wellington, Hugo at once exclaimed, 
“‘ Never speak!” and then, with the sardonic sneer of the true Italian 
pervading all, he added: “ We charge you, let us obey you to go with 
pm ow that word “obey” must have made the traitors > ation 

ir helplessness. Anybody could have used the more obvious 
“command;” in the hei of Widdicombe or Gomersal it had been 
natural, in that of Hugh Oatcake it conveyed the bitterest irony; and 
this, there is little reason to doubt, would give us the key to men 4 more 
of his character, had the dramatist permitted further development. But 
rm must have felt—as it is said he did with regard to Falstaff— 
that Hugh Oatcake was too much for him; and therefore, beyond a 
simple ition to constitute the procés verbal against Borachio and 
Conrade, he never suffered him to speak again. We know not, in con- 
sequence, what was his after-course of life; whether, disgusted with the 
meanness and jealousy which impeded his rising at court, he took to the 
roving career of a , and served with Cortes or Pizarro in the 
Indies, or sought refuge in a cloister, and died in the odour of sanctity 
in the mo of San Geronimo, whose blackened walls attest the 
fiery ravages of his native Etna. Was there no one to weep over him 
when he crossed the seas, or vowed himself at the altar? Did no dark 
eye grow tearful when he tore himself from—her presence? Did no 
crushed heart wither when the fatal. parting took place? Alas! we con- 
jecture aoe The spirit of the avenging Dogberry hovers over the 
scene, and obliterates the memory of Hugh Oatcake from the record 
- life. — JoscetyNne Firz-Mortimer, The Bower, Gunnersbury, 
ay 25. 


QUERIES. 


Brandy —This is only the Anglo-Indian name for brandy-and- 
water, and has no reference (as A. B. suggests) to the fact of pawning a 
coat, waistcoat, or other garment in order to raise the funds for a bottle 
of brandy. “ Pani” is the Hindistani word for “ water,” and combined 
with cognac, forms the “ universal pectoral” of British India. It is gene- 
rally, we may say universally, taken “ cold—without,” on account of the 
heat of the In the West Indies, where rum supplies the place of 
all other alcoholic bodies, the same simple mixture is termed ‘ Swizzle.” 

Can any of our. correspondents favour us with the origin of this word ? 
Who was Bryan O’Linn ?—When the name of a great man has be- 
pers associated with the cag a of his country, generar eer 

given to ordinary inquiry; for he must, indeed, have merited ity 
whoee slightest actions have been handed down to posterity. All, however, 
that we can ascertain, with any degree of certainty, of this remarkable per- 
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sonage—for remarkable he undoubtedly was—is, that he—like other 
great men before him—was not blessed with affluence, but that he 
was, at the same time, eminently skilful in contrivances. When Han- 
nibal melted the Alpine snows with vinegar, he did no more than 
Bryan O’Linn would have done under similar circumstances, for it is the 
true attribute of genius to make the first thing useful that comes to hand. 
Here is the proof in the very words of the national ballad :— 


Bryan O’Linn had no breeches to wear! 


A convincing argument, with us, that he was in a state of comparative 
destitution ; for we can hardly suppose that, if he had been the owner of 
a pair of breeches, he would have gone without them. Besides, he felt 
the necessity of supplying this want—as the next line shows, 


So he got a sheep’s hide to make him a pair. 


And now comes the evidence of his ingenuity. An ignorant savage, or 
a plain, matter-of-fact person, would have taken things just as they found 
them, but the eagle eye of Bryan O’Linn intuitively saw to what purpose 
the “ sheep's hide” might best be applied— 


With the smooth side out and the woolly side in. 


Exactly the garment adapted for warmth and comfort, as well as outward 
show! He might well have been proud, and few, we think, will be dis- 

to censure him severely for the burst of triumph with which, look- 
ing down at his newly-encased limbs, he exclaimed— 


“Tm a wonderful fellow!” says Bryan O’Linn. 


This metrical anecdote of the distinguished Irish chieftain is highly 
satisfactory, as far as it goes; but, unfortunately, it does not go far enough. 
What we want to know is, something of the antecedents of Bryan O’Linn; 
how it came to pass that he was without breeches; under what circum- 
stances he “ got’ the “ sheep’s hide;” and, finally, what he did when he 
had accomplished his purpose? Conjecture may supply—as it often does 
—all that is wanting to the personal history of this romantic individual ; 
but there are certain cases, and this is one of them, when the mind refuses 
its assent to apocryphal narrative, and will be content with nothing but 
fact. To arrive at facts—if they exist—is the object of this query. It 
would, therefore, greatly oblige me if any of your correspondents could 
state who was Bryan O'Linn’s father; whether his mother was related to 
the family of the O’Dowds ; whether his only sister (if he had one) was 
ever married; what became of his breeches after his death (supposing him 
not still to be alive); and, as a corollary to the whole, whether Bryan 
O’Linn himself ever existed? —P. O’B. 

We, also, have a question to ask. Bryan O’Linn seems to have 
taken great credit to himself for wearing his sheep-skin breeches, but it is 
not stated that he made them, which, after all, would have been his real 
claim to renown. We should be glad to be furnished with the name of 
his tailor. Are we wrong in supposing that the artist belonged to a 
celebrated firm in Dame-street, Dublin? 
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PAUL MASTERTON’S ADVENTURES. 


Cuarter VI. 
A DAY’S SHOOTING IN BRAZIL, AND AN ADVENTURE. 


“ Hri10, senhoras, breakfast is on the table. Come, gentlemen,” the 
old Dom Jodo shouted, as he found us “reclining in the arms of Mor- 
er on the: colchons de plumas; or, in other words, substantial 

ther beds; “las senhoras are waiting for you, andmy son and Hen- 
rique intend to have an excursion to the niche if you will honour them 
with your company.” 

« Al right, Dom Joao,” cried I, jumping up; and in half an hour we 
were seated at breakfast, making way through the chocolate, tea, coffee, 

ed hams, tamarind preserves, and all the other dainties of a Bra- 
zilian almuerzo, or déjedner. 

“ Come, senhors, a little of this bizedcho.”’ 

“Thank you, senhora.”’ 

The senhora herself was indisposed, and did not appear, but Dona 
Francisca ‘did the honours of the tea-table to perfection. Young Baltero 
then proposed to our party (the skipper had not yet arrived) to take 
an excursion across the country, and to try our fortune in the shooting 
line. We were all rejoiced at his proposal; and after breakfast the dom 
told us that the skipper would not sail till next evening, much to our 
pace. Accordingly, young Baltero ordered three calecas to be 

ught to the door, and in we jumped. ‘The calega is something like a 
tax-cart, with immensely high wheels, before which the pair of horses 
go spanking on. “I can lend you guns enough,” said Baltero, and sure 
enough we were each presented with a long Spanish brass-barrelled 
fusil, the old flint lock being the style of the weapon. 

We had three calegas, and this vehicle only accommodating a pair of 

ns comfortably, off we set at a gallop, Lduipsidien towards the 
woods. Baltero and I were the last, and great was the rivalry which of 
the drivers should pass the other. 

“Whoop ma bouchals!” roared O’Mahoney, giving the mules an 
application of the whip. 

“Viva! viva!” roared Henrique, giving rein to his quadrupeds. 

But nevertheless our animals passed the others at full ~<a just 
as we were rushing by O’Mahoney’s chariot, one of our mules shot round 
towards the vehicle, and in an instant Dick's machine was prostrated, 
and Burton and O’Mahoney were reposing gracefully on the Side. 

**Caramba, senhors!” exclaimed young Baltero, pulling up. “ Not 
hurt, I hope ?” 

“No,” said Burton, springing up; “all right.” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried Dick ; ‘that how's the vehicle ?”’ 

Fortunately the calega was uninjured, and the charioteers again 
climbed up, and we started in style afresh. Hurrah! hurrah! 
Oh! the exultation of dashing along at full speed! The very excite- 
ment of an axle breaking! , “om glorious to see the country rushing 
past you, the negroes staring and showing their white teeth with amaze- 
ment; the bronzed Brazilians indolently gazing at you; the black soldiers 
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_ marching along, with cloth on their woolly heads, and fusil on 

shoulder; the tatooed Indian; the Portuguese, cigar in mouth. Talk of 

poor Pat’s smoking, go to Brazil, and if you don’t exactly see the 

dhudheen you will ee Even las senhoras smoke little cigarritos. 
in his 


Here comes an officer handsome uniform ; here a drove of mules; 
here a calega dashing along; and there a pretty girl turns up her eyes 
with amazement at the boldness of los ot wt, Go, I say again, to 
Brazil for fun ; or else, if you want it nearer at home, take the steamer 
to Cork, and get into a rookaun in a Tipperary fair. 

The ignorance and superstition of the muleteers in Brazil is astonish- 

. I cannot refrain from quoting an anecdote which Castelnau, who 
would not be guilty of so great an exaggeration, relates. He visited Rio 
in June, 1843, at the time of Dom Pedro’s marriage ; but, unfortunately, 
Castelnau, like ourselves, knew no Portuguese. He intended to make an 
exploring expedition through Brazil—at least, through some parts imper- 
fectly known even by the Brazilians themselves. He says:—“ One day 
one of those countrymen assured us that Saint Anthony alone could 
discover for us a mule which had strayed away a week from the encamp- 
ment. Accordingly, he took from his neck a little image of that saint, 
and addressed a.fervent prayer to it. As that entreaty did not profit 
him much, he buried the image. But, alas! the mule remaining 
obstinately not returning, he decided upon turning the image upside 
down. this proceeding being ineffectual also, he inflicted a severe 
flagellation upon the saint, and at the same moment the lost mule 
reappeared.” 

On we went rejoicing ; and now, having accomplished some ten miles 
inland, we fairly found ourselves in a Brazilian forest. What visions 
of banana-trees, with their cucumber-shaped fruits! plantains, shad- 
docks, yams, pine-apples, orange-trees—not such — as we im- 
port from Spain, but immense, ripe, juicy fruit, hanging their golden cir- 
cumference most temptingly aloft in the fruit season—lemons, and all 
sorts of tropical fruit-trees! I confess, nature is lovely beyond expectation 
in Brazil. Here might one, with a wife such as Maria de Baltero, and a 
cottage such as one could 

‘Look out there!” cried Henrique. ‘ We must now get down.” 

And, leaving the calegas in charge of an old negro, we walked forward, 
attended by some half dozen criados, who had accompanied us on horse- 
back. But, holy Saint Bridhogue! such saddles, such stirrups. Fancy 
a block of wood cut into the shape of a flat saddle, and wooden stir- 
rups, which admitted the point of a toe only. Such riding! I would 
not for ten pounds take a day's diversion on such a saddle. The 
horses were small; I should say some of them under twelve hands 
high; short necks, and lubberly-looking heads. The criados wore 
garments entirely made of leather—leather calzones, fitting closely to 
the limbs, and a species of xaqueta, much too small for them; a som- 
brero, or hat, and no shoes nor stockings, but gigantic especelas, fastened 
to the bare though horny foot. This made up a costume admirable for 
forcing a way through the jungles, but not exactly the thing for a 

ing-room. These men had long cuchillos stuck in their waistbands ; 
and their well-tanned faces, and the dexterity with which they managed 
their prancing cavallos, formed an agreeable scene, contrasted with the 
romantic’ scenery of the richly-wooded forest on whose borders we now 
stood. Imagine to yourself, lector mio, gigantic trees, covered with the: 
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most beautiful flowers ; the banana, stretching out its immense leaves; the 
palm-tree, the immense wild cotton-tree; the araucaria of 
il, growing nobly in rich profusion amidst the varied species of the 
fern-plant; the’ cocoa-nut-tree, the cedars, cinnamon-trees, fir-trees, 
mahogany, log-wood, and many others whose names Paul Masterton 
knoweth not. Aloft, the toucan, the paloma, large and small; hawks in 
vast numbers fluttered through the branches over our heads as we pro- 
ceeded; and the sloth, which resembles the bear very much, as far as I 
could catch a glimpse of it, clung to the branches of the secropia-tree ; 
chattering paroquets, gorgeously-plumed birds of all sorts, chattering as 
common as crows among us at home; snakes hidden in the bushes, and 
all species of wasps, rm mosquitos. I missed, however, the sweet notes 
hidden us in our native woods. Here was no blackbird’s carol, no 
redbreast’s sweet song. Gorgeousness of plumage may please the eye, 
but can never reach the heart. 

“‘ Now, senhors,” exclaimed Henrique, “will you take my advice? 
Don’t stray away too much, but let each gentleman take a criado with 
him, and we will all meet at this spot agam. So now, adios, senhors!” 
And off he bounded into the woods around, and in a few moments we 
had all dispersed in pairs through the dense forest. 

I looked at my fusil which the criado who aceompanied me was carrying; 
it was a long brass-barrelled piece, and it had the words “Joao de Baltero,” 
and the date “ 1800,” stamped on it. Now, as I knew no Portuguese, I 
could not converse with the criado, who knew about as much of the 
English tongue, and I was carefully watching the bushes, when suddenly 
I heard a rushing noise in the underwood; I hastily seized the gun, and 
out flew a magnificent pheasant—bang went the gun, and down came 
the bird. The criado brought it to me, and, on examination, I found its 
colours far more brilliant than our British pheasants’ plumage. So 
much for good luck, thought I, when instantly we heard a loud trampling 
noise, and, looking round, beheld, not a hundred mers off, a mag- 


nificent wild bull—a true toro, al] black, his lips , immense 
horns, and a wild mane hanging over his neck, and reaching 
almost to the ground. His red eye flashed fire, as he ed the earth 
with his hoof. was to be done? My fusil was dise ; I deter- 


mined to dodge him round the trunks of the trees, till 1 could reload. 
My companion meantime seemed to take the matter very coolly; but just 
as the savage brute prepared to rush at us, he adroitly slipped off his 
xaqueta, and threw the garment over a low bush which was right before 
the bull, and then stepped nimbly aside behind a cotton-tree. On came 
el toro—his mane waving in the breeze, his head bent down, his eyes 
shut, and horns towards earth—on he came dashing furiously towards 
see I a reloaded, and primed the fusil. On the bull came, 
i through low bushes, and trampling the shrubs and plants 
meet foot, oe the wild ferns aside, and tag nen he dashed into 
xaqueta, ing onwards, bore off the nt fluttering on his 
horns. Ina ean Doon he had ro pe bellowed with vain 
eee noneete tngng to dis heme. Now was the time. I took 
aim at the monster, off went the gun, and, with a loud 

: bull sank maimed upon the ground. My shot had broken 
his near fore-leg ; bellowing furiously, he attempted again to rise, but at 
, i up behind him, and cut the tendons of his 
hind-legs; again the brute sank down, and having loaded again, I ad- 
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vanced and put the poor fellow out of his misery, with a shot through the 
head. 

“ Viva Senhor!” exclaimed the criado, laughing. 

Leaving the dead bull, we proceeded forward, and after an hour's walk, 
we reached a plain where I could perceive — of Emus-Naudoos, or 
Naudus, as the Brazilians call them. It is a bird which, about five feet in 
length, and three or four feet in height, runs with amazing rapidity, never 
using its wings to fly, but occasiunally, when it wishes to turn, shuttin 
one wing and opening the other, like a ship tacking, so that the win 
turns it round. Men on horseback have hard work to overtake them, 
and when they do so, they entangle them with a leathern rope, which has 
an iron ball at one end. They are very strong, and their kick is more 

than that of a horse. I could not get within gunshot of them, 
to my annoyance. At last it was time to return, and leisurely 
retracing our steps, we reached the toro again; but what a spectacle met 
our view—the body was covered by a number of buzzards of la size ; 
did not a to be alarmed at our approach, and the gun being 
che I rem. peed them, and off shepltive; clattering their wings 
and shrieking discordantly. Paroquets in flocks flew over head. Parrots 
chattered from the cotton-tree tops. Deer flitted across our and at 
last we reached our rendezvous, where we found all our friends expectin 
us. Some had deer, others paroquets, others again had partridges, “ 
Lamond had shot a vulture with a blood-red head, and of enormous size. 
Dick O’Mahoney had a brace of slain monkeys. Up we mounted our 
ealecas; the criados ascended their wooden saddles, and stuck their toes 
into the small stirrups, and off we set for Rio at a gallop. We were to 
dine at Dom Jodo’s again, and after much quizzing from the fair senhoras, 
and a deal of fun, down we sat to an endless banquet. At tea we saw 
Maté for the first time in our lives; it is a beverage of a sweet taste, 
and corresponds to tea among the Spaniards of South America; it is 
sipped by means of a pierced tube, and the vaso is handed round the com- 
pany, accompanied by torta and pan de cassava. The skipper, who was 
at dinner with us, told us we were to sail in the morning at five o'clock, 
~ at nine we bade our kind host, the senhora, and young ladies, a tender 
eu. 
CuapTer VII. 


LOS LADRONES. 


“Yo heave yo! heave yo! cheerily! yo heave!” were the sounds which 
awoke me from my placid slumbers in my berth, where I was dreaming of 
Maria de Baltero and bull shooting. Hastily throwing on my garments, 
I rushed upon deck. The stout old Dolphin had her topsails hoisted. 
“ Heave together my hearts!” cried Morton ; “heave yo heave, cheeril 
yo heave—hurrah my hearties!” Up came the anchor to the cat- 
—slowly the vessel felt the light breeze from the land, for we wished to 
have a good offing before the sea-breeze should blow inwards. “ p 
with the jib,” cried the skipper; “heave lads, heave.” And soon the ji 
swelled out nobly. The Dolphin be to answer her helm—the 

er was now hoisted—the colours hauled up to the peak, and we 

ided out of the beautiful harbour of Rio de Janeiro, thronged with many 
stately ships. [Early as it was, all the people seemed to be astir—boats 
scudding under velas latinas—others rowed by negroes; here the canoe 
of the Brazilian Indian, with his hair cut closely in front, but flowing in 
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rich profusion behind on his shoulders—his brown skin, small stature, 
his cheeks tatooed with red paint, pierced into the skin, glided before our 
bows. Again we were past the Greek, with his polacca-rigged 
masts, his white cordage, his crew in immense pantaloons, and high boots, 
and ves striped blue and white ensign flying—the French sailor 


in his sabots, gazing at our craft—the Yankee whaler—the savage 
native harpooner from the islands of the Pacific, standing upon her deck—. 
the gentle windings of the bay—the richly-wooded shores—the sandy 
tracts—the little where oft the lovers’ vows are heard—the gaviotas 
flying overhead, and now and then the fin of the voracious shark in 
pursuit of the offal and carcases, which he divides with the tenants of the 
air—the batteries of Santa Cruz, as we glided beneath them—the Pao 
de Acuchar, raising its high top thirteen or fourteen hundred feet aloft. 
And now, after many a lingering look behind, and many a thought 
bestowed on Maria de Baltero, we sail out of the harbour’s mouth, and 
direct our course south-westerly, leaving Rio and its ilhas, its fair 
senhoras, its hospitable creoles, and its waving palm-trees far behind. 
Little did we think that before many months Rio would be the stage of 
a fearful plague, unknown there before. 

Our attention was now attracted by a species of float pushing out from 
theshore. It was composed of the hides of some animal inflated, on which 
a pescador was a along with a little flat-bladed remo, or 
= de remo. The fisherman anchored his little craft, or balsa, with a 

illick, outside a large rock, and proceeded to commence operations at 
once, by baiting his hooks; and sure enough he had a large fish in five 
minutes or less. It was a wonder to me how he contrived to haul him 
up on his little balsa. As we were now broadside on to him we could 
rve all his proceedings. Hauling him up, he took out a large knife, 
and, watching his opportunity, made a stab at the fish; alas! he missed 
the struggling fish, but succeeded in making an incision in his float, 
Shich, of course, all the confined air escaped, and down went 
the float. The fisherman, however, swam for the rock, still holding his 
line, and the fish dangling to it, and then began to bait his hook as if 
nothing unusual had happened tohim. “ Breakfast, gentlemen,” cried the 
; and by the time I ascended on deck again we were rattling 
along five knots an hour, under studding sails, and stay-sails set, taking 
advantage of the sea-breeze, which bore us on, spanking towards the 
Cape Maria. 
bout a week after we had got clear from Rio de Janeiro, we were 
off Cape, or Cabo de Santa Maria, having run on a bowline upwards of 
960 miles in seven days. We had fair winds all along, and were now 
indulging in anticipations of the difficult navigation we should have, for 
our skipper had determined on running through the Straits, instead of 
doubling the Cabo, if he should have a fair spell of wind to carry him 


We had seen some of the little nautiluses—those tiny sailors of the 
ocean—during the day, and a species of rola, or palma, which flew from 
the shore,to.our craft, and then back swiftly again. The nautilus, 
or, as the sailors called them, Portuguese men-of-war, is a little animal 
of the sea-snail tribe.* When the sun's rays glance on it, it is of a violet 
colour. It looks so strange, floating with its little rudder—it uses its tail 





* Ihave seen some of the Ceylon nautili of a very large size. 
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for. this purpose—and its tiny sail hoisted, which it lowers in storm 
weather, and, taking some water to weigh. it down, it collapses its sh 
and sinks to the bottom of the deep, rising again when the weather is fine. 

“I say, Morton, did you not hear a noise?” cried Dick, suddenly. 

We were at this time standing in well with the Uruguay shore, slipping 
along at the rate of four knots an hour, the wind being southwardly. 
Morton listened. 

“ T fancied,” cried Dick, ‘that I heard the sound of oars.” 

We all listened attentively, and in a few moments we observed a large 
boat pulling rapidly after us, under shelter of the shore. At this moment 
a glance of the silver moon’s beams lighted up the craft, and we could 
observe the glance of fire-arms. 

“ Steady, now,” cried Morton, “and we will have some fun with those 
picaroons. ’ | 

The first mate loaded the brass sixes himself, and ordered the men to 
bring one aft. This was accordingly done, after some trouble in dis- 
mounting it, as it was an alacran piece, as los Espaiioles would say. It 
was trained aft in silence, loaded up to the muzzle with slugs, iron nails, 
and bits of lead. .The hands were called on deck, and armed each with a 
cutlass, and were then directed by the skipper, who had finished his game 
of chess, to lie down behind the bulwarks. We did the same. I had my 
double-barrel, Dick and Lamond theirs; Burton, I believe, had a brace of 
pistols.. Meantime the boat had advanced quickly towards us. All was 
silent upon the deck of the Dolphin. Now they were a hundred yards 
astern, when the skipper hailed them. 

“ What boat is that ?” 

A. shot from the boat was the answer. Fortunately it missed the 
skipper. 

“‘I thought so,” said he. “Now, boys, it’s our turn. Fire!” 

Bang went the alacran; and a cry of rage arose from the crew of the 
picaroon craft. Meantime, the men were ready, and the pirate boat 
coming up close alongside, attempted to board us. They could not effect 
their purpose, however, and, with many an imprecation, they fell back, 
baffled, into their boat. At this moment another boat glided under 
our stern, and, advancing along our other side, despite our resistance, four 
desperadoes climbed the bulwarks. The first man was instantly floored 
by O'Sullivan with a blow of a handspike. Three, however, managed 
to get on our deck. We were thus placed between two parties, one 
attempting to board on the starboard, and the others already on the 

rt side. 

7 Hurrah, my lads!” cried the skipper, “we'll show them what we are. 
Down with your arms,” cried he to the pirates. 

In-a moment we had driven the ruffians back. Armed with their long 
cuchillos, they made desperate stabs at our men, but their cutlasses soon 
displayed the superiority of old English manufacture. 

‘‘ Ladrones, abaxo con los ladrones. Hurrah, my lads! hurrah!” 

By this time we had beaten back the assailants, despite a desperate 
resistance. The two ladrones who had gained the deck were unsup- 
ported by. their comrades, and encircled by our party. They were 
driven to the bulwarks. They fought bravely. One of them was a 
tall athletic fellow; the other had immense arms, with which he kept 
off his assailants. A seaman made a blow at him with his cutlass; t 
fellow warded it off with the cuchillos, and, springing like a hound for- 
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ward, he cleared the deck round him, and then with a bound stood upon 
the bulwarks. A moment he stood balancing himself, with his hands 
poised aloft, and then down he came. Piercing the dark sea, he dis- 


ai? Ha! there he is again. Fire! Well done! he has missed the fatal 


bullet.” 

Meantime the ining ladrone profited by our inactivity to follow 
his example; but just fe stood put the ialintetia a shot rack him, 
and down he sank, a morsel for the dainty sharks. Morton, meantime, 
was coolly reloading the swivel astern, and in a few minutes the skipper 
hailed him with, 

“T gay, Mr. Morton.” 


“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ M Burton and I think, Mr. Morton, that if we were to suffer some 
of those scoundrels on the starboard side to get on board, we could catch 
them like rats in a trap.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; I understand you.” 

“ For'e’stle, there!” cried the skipper. 

He then briefly ordered some of the men to lie hidden upon deck, among 
the ropes and sailcloth, directing them to permit a few of the pirates to 
climb on board. The men did so, and turned their attention to the craft 
on our port side. Los ladrones, oe we were really weaker 
than we were, ee to ascend on the starboard side, and on they 
came rushing tow the quarter-deck. In a moment, however, they 
were taken aft and for’ard by the sailors astern, and by us on deck. 
They were borne down—some of them by an administration of Sullivan’s 
handspike—and the remainder, three in number, threw down their arms, 
and cried, ‘ Misericordia! misericordia, seiiores!” They were imme- 
diately bound and thrown below; and on this the two boats sheered off. 

- Stead , now!” cried Burton, pointing the gun at the retreating boat. 
“ Steady id . 

He fired. There was a loud crash, a groan, and down in the still 
waters the unfortunate boat sank. The other craft picked up the sur- 
vivors, and, amidst a volley of musketry from the quarter-deck, and a 
salvo from the other — they reached the long, dark, lowering shore. 
I stepped forward ; the deck was covered with blood. Peveenataly none 
of our fellows were severely wounded. I received a stab which 
my port arm. Lamond, fortunately, was acquainted with the healing 
craft, and the pirates were then lifted up, to see, as Dick O'Mahoney 
said, whether the dead men were mortally wounded or not. Lamond 
superintended the dressing of their wounds. One picaroon, a low-sized, 
stout, muscular fellow, groaned heavily as I attempted to raise him. 
A cutlass-stroke had struck him on the forehead, ad he was lying in a 
pool of blood. 


“Agua, agua! Por el amor de Dios, agua ! 
T held the vessel to his lips, and poured danke down his throat. The 


draught revived him. Lamond shortly after pronounced his cut to be 
only skin He had broken the violence of the blow by his dagger. 


After we raised him, and put him into a hammock, and dressed 
the wound, Lamond went to attend our fellows. There were only a few 
scratches, however ; after setting the watch, tired and bothered, we 
tumbled into our berths, to dream the whole night of picaroons and 
pirates, Spaniards and cut-throats. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


MONTE VIDEO. 


rn nna ies cast henkiek Oe Rio 
de la Plata. We were ing in there to deliver up our prisoners, 
and then to be thagiiny to inaes would not Snancemesltds to 
delay. The Sierra de Monte Video formed a conspicuous object as we 
ran in—the shores became lower and lower; instead of mountains and 
hills, a low flat country extends along. On we danced, however, and 
came to our anchorage before the city, not in the inner harbour, but 
outside. “ Let go,” sang out the skipper. It was now blowing hard— 
the anchor did not bring us up—we dragged it a long way, and at last 
had to weigh it’ again, and try the effect of standing in a little more. 
Once more we let go, and this time we brought up nobly—furled 
topsails, took in our canvass, and looked about us. Right rose 
the city; to our starboard bow, a hill or sierra lifted itself up, joined 
by a low neck of land, stretching out a long way, reminding me of 
Howth. A frigate bearing our own ensign was lying astern of us; we 
immediately shipped our prisoners into a boat—well bound-and guarded 
—and the skipper pulled for the ship of war. In a short time he returned, 
and told us that we should be detained some time, as the captain of 
the frigate was going to deliver up the pirates. This was pleasant news 
to us, and we arranged to go ashore as soon as possible. It was a heavy 
sea, but by double manning the oars we set off. After a hard pull we 
reached the city, which rose up before us in regal magnificence. Monte 
Video is a most imposing town from the water; but when you come 
nearer the romance is dispelled. The first thing that met our view was 
a large machine, like an immense pair of wooden wheels, and a cask slung 
between them; a copper-coloured gentleman drove the oxen, which were 
yoked by means of a shaft passing from the cart, and then a cross-piece 
was lashed to their horns—poor wretches. ‘Agua, agua,” sang out 
their driver, who was, to my utter astonishment, perched upon the cross- 
beam, pricking them up with a sort of sanliod. Feeling thirsty, I 
stepped up to the driver and asked him, in the best Spanish I could 
muster, ‘‘ Quisiera una bebida del agua, sefor, como tengo, sed.” The 
driver looked at me, and then adroitly —_ before the oxen from off 
his’ perch, he unslung a bucket hanging behi d the piperia, and, with a 
“Beba usted pues”—drink your worship, raised it to my lips: it was 
really excellent water. I rewarded his assiduity with a sixpence, and it 
was amusing to witness his delight at receiving the trifle. “Viva usted 
muchos aiios,” he cried, producing a leathern purse, and popping the 
coin into it. “ Bayais uste des con Dios,” he said, a mounting his 
pole, and moving forwards. The casas in Monte Video are low-—most 
of them only one story high—and are flat roofed, upon which the in- 
habitants could easily stand, that is, if they had any opening ic get out 
on the roofs. There is a large market-place—several chapels ; and, as 
the town is built on rising ground, although tiresome to traverse, it still 
looks very well. There are some fine gardens, and magnificent ve 0 
trees shading the houses. The frequent change of masters has done 
Monte Video no service. The Spaniards, however, are not so dirty as 
the Brazilians. | 
N 
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We walked about for a Sos, bes Soa of the tropic sun, admiring 
ree re wo. in Se Baer y situated town. 

Presently came the tinkling of a guitar, for at the hour we landed 
the inhabitants were inside their houses, sheltered from the burning sun. 
We followed the sound, and sure enough it conducted us to a noble 
palm-tree, beneath which a group of revellers were assembled. The 
sefora who played the instrument perceived us standing, uncertain whe- 
ther to advance or retreat, and sent a little boy to bid us stay; we did 
so, and listened to the sweet notes 7 a sore time ; when ee and 
orgeat were handed round to us, after which, tearing ourselves away, 
for it was becoming late, we made our adieus. : 

Walking along we reached the boat, and waiting a short time for the 
skipper, soon were seated at dinner in the Dolphin’s saloon. 

“ A man-of-war boat, sir, pulling towards us,” cried the steward, de- 
scending the companion-ladder. ‘ She will be ‘longside in five minutes.” 

“ Very well, let it come. Some more soup, sir?” 

“ No, thank you, captain.” : 

‘‘T wonder,” said Lamond, “ what has become of Captain Whipple 
and his craft ?” 

“ Ship ahoy !” cried out a loud voice. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“* Lower a ladder here, if you please.” 

Down went the rope ladder; up came a reefer, who, touching his hat 

litely to us as we came on deck, said, 

“ You will be required, gentlemen, to give evidence, the day after to- 
morrow, on board her Majesty’s ship ——*. The trial will take place on 
board the frigate, and there are some advocates coming from shore,” 
continued the reefer. 

“Won't you take a glass of wine with us?” said the skipper. 

“ Well, i don’t care if I do, thank you.” 

Down stairs we trundled again, the skipper in great spirits at the 
wey ee of not having to stay so long in port. 

“ A signal flying from the figate’s mast-head, sir,” said the steward. 
“ Hilloa! i must be off, or the old man, as the Yankees call their 
skippers, will be athwart my hawse in a moment. Tumble in lads, 
tumble in! And now, gentlemen, I hope that you'll visit me in re- 
turn. All right now, pull away.” And in he jumped, laughing. “ Give 
way, my men; hurrah!” And off went the heavy double-banked boat. 

“ Well,” said the skipper, ‘I am delighted we won’t have long to wait 
here, at any rate.” 

“‘T am astonished,” said Lamond, “that the Monte Videans would 
allow their subjects to be tried on board a frigate.” 

“Why, you see, sir, we being such friends of theirs, and as they will 
have la their own, and some of their countrymen, also, as part 
judges, will have as fair a trial on board as they would have ashore. 
Beats, you know, sir, they attempted piracy against British subjects.” 

_“ Any fish here, skipper?” said Dick O’Mahoney. “ T’ll take an hour’s 
ion that way.” 
_“ Here, steward, any lines and hooks ?” 

“ Ay, . sir, plenty.” 
if) Any it ?” 

“ Try a bit of the fish yonder, sir; it may do.” 














Paul Masterton’s Adventures. 


“ Well, we will try, anyhow. Paul, do you fish aft.” 

“ As you please, Dick.’ 

Very well, then, you go aft, and I over the quarter.” 

Down went the lines. 

“ There’s a strong tide here ?” 

*“ Awful. The lead will sink it, however.” 

“ By my troth, Paul, I'm in luck. There's a pull!” cried Dick, after 
ten minutes’ patient watching. ‘‘Heave, yo! heave!” Up came the 
line. “ Hurrah for old Ireland! MHere’s a fine fish! Arrah, Paul, 
jewel! what do you call this animal? Gaff him, steward. Well done!” 

Dick’s prize was something like a salmon stunted in its growth, but 
very corpulent. 

“A ety pounder!” cried Dick. ‘ What a fine silvery-green colour 
his back has!” ~ 

“ Bedad! he’s a gold-fish behind,” cried the steward. ‘ What eyes! 
and, holy Anthony! there’s grinders !” 

It was my turn next, and up came an enormous crab, holding on fast 
to the bait. In I hauled him. 

“ Hold him fast, Paul, and give him to Charlie.” 

I disentangled the hook from his shell, and then the fun became fast 
and furious, Charlie dancing and barking, the crab clattering along the 
deck, wondering, I suppose, what the deuce brought him there. 

By this time Charlie had begun to perceive that his only chance of 
successfully attacking his opponent was in the rear. The crab, a fine 
fellow, about a foot long, with enormous claws, was taken all aback by 
this, until at last, Charlie making a leap on the crab, out tumbled the 
shelly animal into his native element, leaving Charlie disconsolate, peep- 
ing ee 4 the porthole after him. | 

‘* Here's a shot, boys!” cried Dick, running for his gun, and dashing 
up again on deck. 

He fired, and down tumbled a sea-bird, with yellow webbed feet, and 
@ large blue-coloured back—in fact, I believe it is the same bird as 
what we called a mur in Ireland. It came on our quarter-deck. We 
all had lines down by this time, and up came a brema, a fine fellow; 
and in half an hour we had tremas, the fish Dick took, and what the 
Spaniards called rayas, and the Irish fishermen maiden-rays. The fish is 
stringy, but strengthening, and palatable eaten with vinegar. But the 
uine-o’clock gun booming from the frigate brought down the colours, 
and we descended to the cabin. 

Next morning the scene presented to our view from our noneings 
was a truly noble one, composing the ships in the inner harbour, 
sierra on one side, the domes and lofty tops of the public buildings, the 
boats scudding along under a press of sail. 

“There’s an odd-looking brig clearing out from the inner harbour, 
sir,”’ said Morton. 

“ Ah, I see her now. No colours, though.” 

“ But plenty of hands on deck,” said I. 

“A yellow streak, taunt masts, immense long mainsail-boom. She 
may be honest, but I doubt her exceedingly. However, gentlemen, the 
boat will be ready for you after breakfast to go ashore. But now to 
breakfast, for I have plenty of work before night.” 

In a short time breakfast was concluded, and, armed with our guns, we 
stepped into the boat. , , 
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A GERMAN COLONY IN BRAZIL. 

Tue German enjoys the best ion for ind , thriftiness, and 
sobriety, of all the different ssone of the Od World, whch poverty, mis- 
fortune, or mere love of adventure, annually induce to seek a change of 
fortunes in the New. Whilst, however, stream of emigration still 
“sets in” to the United States with unabating rapidity—when scarcely 
a month passes that rickety vessels do not bear away their living cargoes 
from Hamburg or Antwerp, to cast them ashore at New York, or 
Boston, and then return for more of the hungry and desolate men who 
have become burdensome to the Emigration Society which first enticed 
them away from home, and who await the means of transport to the land 
of promise with unruly anxiety—the gigantic continent of South Ame- 
rica has until now enjoyed but little favour, comparatively speaking, in 
the estimation of the Teutonic race. 

It is true that German settlers are by no means uncommon in the pro- 
vinces of the Argentine Confederation, where many have adopted the 
habits and manners, and even the picturesque costume, of the ‘“ Gaucho,” 
or man of the “ Pampas,” and may be seen any day galloping in and 
out of the city of Buenos Ayres from their pasture-grounds, in flaring 
red ‘ ponchos,” or cloaks, with wide cotton pantaloons, peaked hats, 
sandals of horse’s-skin, and spurs eight inches long; but these men live 
isolated upon the wide plains, and, indeed, the habits and peculiar fea- 
tures of the country would render anything like regular colonisation not 
only useless but impracticable. The Brasilien government, however, has 
tried the experiment of establishing a regular German colony, such as 
are to be met with upon the banks of the Hudson or Mississippi, as well 
as a Swiss one. The former, of which we are about to speak, is called 

is, out of compliment to the Emperor Don Pedro II., and is to 
be reached in one day from the capital of the empire, Rio de Janeiro. 
The latter is called Morro Guemado, and the journey thither occupies 
nearly three —_ The novelty of the un ing, combined with the 
superiority of the climate of the colony of Petropolis over that of the 
city, in point of coolness and salubrity, induces large numbers of the 
ilians, as well as of the English and other foreign merchants settled 
in the country, to resort there, especially during the summer months; and 
the annual sojourn in the little town of the Dera renders frequent 
journeys thither obligatory upon the ministers and chief officers of 
state. Regular means of communication are also provided, which is 
anything but common in Brazil, and the government seems disposed to 
make every effort to secure prosperity to the place—at least, as a 
fashionable resort. 

The first part of the journey is performed by water, and a small 
steamer, of rude construction, leaves the city every day at noon. Into 
this are huddled together man and beast promiscuously, amidst the 
incessant chattering and vehement gesticulations of crowds of blacks, 
tumbling over each other in their efforts to afford assistance to the tra- 
vellers, and earn a few “vintens ;” or sprawling about in their boats, or 
+ the sunny quay, to gaze and gape in drowsy indolence. Nor does 

of wayfarers escape the criticisms of the simple 
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serge, elbows his way down the steps; now the Parisian per ier, or 
the smart march de modes, ox fhacRlenten Wake are af too 
Rua do Ouvidor (one of the chief streets in the town, almost exclusively 
inhabited by French shopkeepers); now the comely English merchant, in 
his spotless white linen jacket and deer-skin jack-boots; now the wiry- 
limbed mulatto, or the sallow-faced but portly burgher, tightly buttoned 
in his Sunday suit, with his buxom better half attired in flaming 
silks and satins, and half-a-dozen mealy-visaged, puling children, 
attended by that seemingly unlimited number of slaves with which 
no Brazilian above the very lowest class can ever dispense; now the 
German emigrant, who Wig Shen to town for tools and supplies; English 
or United States naval officers on leave for a few days from the 
cruisers in the bay, and perhaps a minister of state or foreign diplomatist 
or two. Such is the heterogeneous crowd generally to be found conglo- 
merated under the scanty awning, in common with spare-ribbed horses 
and mules, and packages and bales, and barrels innumerable. The tiny 
“craft” being constructed to draw as little water as possible, there is no 
room for stowage below decks; and even the engine is contained in a 
kind of pent-house, midships. The negro steersman stands upon a small 
raised sala, with his head emerging from an aperture in the awning, 
and exposed to the rays of the burning sun; a at his feet stands a 
large jar, made of porous earthenware, and full of water, for the refresh- 
ment of the passengers, who are constantly dipping in the tin mug 
which stands beside it. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the prospect as the steamer gets 
“ under weigh.” On one side the extensive and irregularly-built city of 
Rio de Janeiro, rising up from the brink of the limpid waters, and occu- 
pying the projecting spurs of the lofty acclivities of the Gavia, Tejeuca, 
and Eiesonate, in the rear, clothed almost to their summits by one 
unbroken mass of verdure; the Gloria Church upon an advancing cliff ; 
the peaked Sugar-loaf Mountain flanking the narrow entrance to Bota 
Fogo (the Alas, g tes within the large one); and, on the other side, the 
eity of Nitherohy, the ancient capital of the empire, with its neat little 
illas and smiling suburb of St. Domingus, with the snow-white church 
of Boa Viage perched upon a rock, and connected by a wooden bridge 
with the mainland. In the distance, the narrow entrance to the bay, 
flanked by its forts, bristling with cannon, and the snow-white spray of 
the Atlantic dashing in against them with unceasing violence ; and the 
island of Raza, with its lighthouse beyond. Numerous men-of-war and 
merchantmen, of different nations, are always at anchor before the city, 
whilst small steamers and innumerable “ halouas” (rudely-shaped boats, 
with a triangular sail) are constantly die backwards and forwards 
from the opposite shore, and lending animation to the scene. Often, too, 
may alittle brig be seen, of marvellously-symmetrical build, with masts 
of unusual height, and spars of unwonted length, peacefully riding at 
anchor in Five-fathom Creek, just within the fortresses—a study for a 
painter, a model for a shipwright. But let us not “overhaul her log,” 
or inspect her cargo; for whilst without are beauty, tranquillity, and 
repose, within is nought but agony, corruption, and death; and under her 
hatches, only four feet high, are scores and scores of human beings, 
tightly packed in layers, one struggling, stifling, throbbing mass of 
rotting yet living flesh ; for the “cut of the ship’s jib” proclaims her to 
be a “ Baltimore clipper,” built for the unhallowed traffic of the slave 
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merchant, and fresh from the Bight of Benin. No! let us rather turn 
our eye with honest pride upon the unsightly old hulk of the Crescent, 
the British receiying-ship, at her moorings a short distance off, which 
serves the twofold purpose of a temporary receptacle for recaptured 
Africans, and a permanent refuge for those who have been stricken by 
the dreadful scourge of blindness, a common effect of the tortures they 
have undergone. 

After a vo of about two hours, the steamer enters a small winding 
river, called “ Estrella,” which flows into the bay about fifteen miles from 
the city; and upon reaching “ Porto Estrella,” a poor hamlet about six 
miles from its mouth, the passengers disembark, oak bale their journey 
on horses and mules, or in smal) chaises, which may also be procured to 
go in as far as the foot of the mountains. A good road has been made 
across a few miles of flat country which have to be traversed previous to 
commencing the ascent. At intervals are to be seen long narrow sheds, 
open at the sides, called “ ranchos,” which are built as resting-places for 
the droves of mules, which form the only means of communication with 
the interior of the empire; and as this is the route to the province of 
Minas Geraes, and as the produce of the important gold and diamond 
mines it contains is conveyed to the coast upon the backs of these animals, 
they are constantly in motion, returning with such articles of foreign 

roduce as the scanty population of the mining districts may require. 
he halt of one of these cavalcades is a picturesque and animated spec- 
tacle ; the neatly packed bags and bales being piled up in the centre, 
whilst some of the perp swarthy muleteers, in their broad-brimmed 
straw hats, striped cotton jackets, and huge deer-skin boots tucked down 
to the ankle, may generally be seen mending saddles and leather gear, 
under the direction of their “ capataz,” or chief, who is responsible for the 
safety of the valuable baggage confided to his charge; whilst others are 
thered round a fire, cooking their “carne seccu,” beef dried in the sun 
in thin strips, and “feijans,” the black bean of the country, or making 
shoes and nails, at a portable smithy; the appliances of which are borne 
along by the hindmost animals in the troop. The mules are turned into 
a large enclosure adjoining the “rancho,” in which, although generally 
nearly barren, they contrive to pick up a scanty mouthful of food. The 
want of water is often severely felt, and many of the animals sometimes 
perish from thirst. 

Upon a greensward at the foot of the sierra, and by the side of a small 
stream, stands a gunpowder manufactory belonging to the government, in 
which a few rooms are fitted up for the reception of the Emperor, and 
where he often passes the night. 

From this point to Petropolis, a distance of about six miles, a new road 
has been iets over the Organ Mountains, so called from their narrow 
pinnacles and indented summits, which bear much resemblance to the 
tubes of that instrument. The chain is a very extensive one, and runs 
tg east to west, forming a lofty boundary to the striking scenery of the 


The new road is a curious work, equalling in point of engineerin 
any a a sisailar descri sion fe “peda od was apna 
by 8 German officer of engineers, Major Koeller, who was entrusted with 

¢ formation of the colony by the Brazilian government, and was acci- 
dentally shot some time since. It was completed under the direction of 
a Frenchman, and is said to have cost the enormous sum of twenty thou- 
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sand s sterling a mile. After pursuing its tortuous course amidst a 

less se of “bush and brake,” and dense thickets as yet un- 
trodden by human foot, and winding onward in abrupt curves under 
threatening masses of rock, or walled up above the yawning chasms 
beneath, it finally traverses a narrow cleft in the mountain ridge, from 
whence the bird's-eye view of the bay and city of Rio de Janeiro and sur- 
rounding scenery is grand beyond description, and then conducts the 
traveller by an easy descent to Petropolis, which lies amidst a range of 
wild and craggy hills. 

Although situated in a valley, the position of the colony is etill an 
elevated one, being four thousand two hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The estate upon which the little town is built was purchased by the 
Emperor a few years since for about three thousand pounds sterling, and 
in the year 1845 was parcelled out for colonists, the expense of whose 
voyage to Brazil was defrayed by the province of Rio de Janeiro; their 
selection, and the whole management of the scheme being entrusted to the 
aforementioned Major Koeller. The number of his countrymen who were 
induced to associate themselves in the enterprise was about fifteen hun- 
dred, principally from Hesse Cassel, the Duchy of Nassau, and the 
Rhenish provinces;\with a slight intermixture of Swiss from Basle, and a 
few French from Lorraine, chiefly consisting of the poorest class of pea- 
santry. Since their first settlement, however, they hota been joined | by 
@ considerable number of the Brazilians themselves, Portuguese, and 
a few blacks, so that the place now contains nearly three thousand in- 
habitants. 

This speedy increase of the population would induce the belief that the 
colony was in a flourishing condition ; generally speaking, however, this 
is by no means the case, and well founded are.the complaints of the poor 
foreigners who compose it. The site is singularly ill-chosen, for the sides 
of the hills are steep, the soil very poor, and the rocks very near the sur- 
face. It is calculated that it takes thirty acres of the natural herbage, 
taquarah, a sort of broad-leafed bamboo, to feed a single cow; and it has 
generally been found expedient to clear it away altogether, and to plant 
Capim d’Angola, or African grass, as a substitute. This, however, has been 
attended with very partial success, and the greater part of the colonists, who 
depend entirely upon agriculture for subsistence, are in a very miserable 
condition, although they hold their portions of land rent-free for a certain 
term, with the obligation of ultimately paying for it. 

Those of the settlers who have been artisans in their own country are 
able to earn good wages, there being constant employment in the con- 
struction of the numerous villas for the reception of casual visitors, or as 
permanent summer residences for some of the wealthy merchants and 
slave dealers of the capital. Many are already completed, however, and 
thus all handicraft work will become more and more slack, whilst the 
agricultural resources of the district daily become more insufficient to the 
support of the inhabitants. 

The prominent object in the place is the —- for the Em- 
peror, one wing of which is completed ; it possesses few claims to archi- 


tectural beauty, and is only one story high; the centre is to consist of 
two stories. e building is perched upon a high mound in the centre 
. the valley, of which it will cover the whole summit, leaving no space 
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and being often almost entirely dried up, which induced the first settlers 
to bestow the name of ‘“Corgo Secco,” or “Dry Stream,” upon the 
colony. The most important abode already completed in the place is 
that inhabited by the deceased Major Koeller, and which is used as a 
temporary residence by the Emperor and Em during their annual 
summer sojourn. There is a small Swiss hotel; a boarding-house, kept 
by an lish Jew (who also farms a large allotment of land), a 
Lutheran an ital, and a Roman Catholic church; the two 
latter not yet finished. each side of the rivulet is a row of houses, 
mostly completed, and principally in the usual Brazilian style, that is to 
say, or four stories high, faced with red or white stucco; the win- 
dows very close » but small, and with sashes only opening half- 
way, in the English fashion ; the interior consisting of a number of small 
chambers, ill-ventilated, with a dark and very narrow staircase, and 
sally close and ill-adapted to the sultry nature of the climate. 
his is the only part of the place which has any pretensions to the name 
of a street, and is the nucleus of the Brazilian and Portuguese settlers, 
who have opened a few small shops for the sale of articles of food and 
wearing apparel, which are brought by mules from Rio de Janeiro. 
One or two Germans have also established themselves in trade, and 
notifications of their respective callings in the shape of boards, with 
Waarenhandlung and even Tischler Meister and Schreiner upon them, 
meet the eye at rare intervals. It is probable, however, that they will 
soon be driven out of the field in this line of industry by their competi- 
tors, who are proverbial for their acuteness in “ driving a bargain.” 

An agreeable contrast to these unsightly habitations is afforded by the 
little rudely-built cottages of the European agriculturists, which are 
scattered about in every direction amidst the rocks and thickets, with 
neatly-cultivated gardens, in which a ridge of half-withered potatoes, or 
row of stunted cabbages, at once bes the owner’s origin. The air 
one breathes also, whilst wandering t, is so fresh and invigorating, 
after the stifling atmosphere of the capital and its immediate environs, 
that one can scarcely believe that one is but a few miles from it, and 
still under the fiery sun of the tropics. This feeling of pleasurable 
doubt, the thousand associations connected with the “old world,” ac- 
quire new consistency at every step: some well-known implement of 
husbandry or housewifery meets the eye at every turn, whilst smiling, 
blue-eyed christels or lottchens peep out upon you from under thatched 
roofs and overhanging eaves; a guten tag, or guten abend, awaits you 
from the honest, sleepy-looking bawerman, driving home his loaded 

| which ‘ you had dare be sworn” was genuine swdbisch, and 


swarms of little, » TOsy children, pursue you about with the real 
old identical cry of “nur ein pfennig!” and you scatter among them 
such stray “ vintius” as you were it but for “auld lang syne ;” 


and then, involuntarily, you find yourself “lending an ear” to the com- 
plaints of some tuidy artisan, who drives away the “small fry,” to 
assure you that “ feijans” (beans) are no food for Germans! and adds a 

i tale of exactions and mismanagement of “the rulers of the 

one ange advice, and only eliciting your sympathy. Alas! 

_ The road “Porto Estrella,” after intersecting the avon speedily 
diverges into a mere mule track, leading over a gap in the chain of hills 
to the Parahyba River and mining districts, distant about five days’ 
Journey. Convenient paths have been cut in the brushwood for a con- 
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siderable distance around the colony, for the convenience of the visitors, 
whose sole amusement consists in exploring the country, either on foot or 
on mules. A favourite ride is to a cascade, still retaining its original 
Indian name of “Tamarati.” The water gushes forth from a con- 
siderable elevation, and flows into the valley beneath through a narrow 

gorge, the sides of which are covered with plants and herbage of 
every variety of form and texture, poopie’ by whole myriads of butterflies 
and insects, and “creeping things” of the most dazzling colours. Here, 
as everywhere else in Brazil, indeed, the exuberance of animal life is 
what chiefly excites the wonder of the traveller in his wanderings, and 
im a far greater degree than all the marvels of inanimate nature which 
meet his eye, wondrous though they be; the vital principle it is which 
really attracts; a mysterious, an undefinable affinity exists between all 
things containing the germ of life—the instinct which animates the 
animal, be it but the smallest ant—the almost imperceptible midge 
allures the exclusive attribute of man, his reason, of which it forms an 
element, arresting his attention and arousing his sympathy. 

Whilst most of the same insects which abound in other parts of the 
country are found also in this mountainous region, the more gaily 
plumaged birds, such as the parrot, flamingo, colibri and humming-bird, 
are very rare, indeed the two latter, so numerous in the gardens and 
woods in the vicinity of the capital, are seldom to be met with at all at this 
great elevation. Serpents are very common, and the two most venemous 

ies, bearing the Indian names of the “Jacarraca” and ‘ Surou 
oucou,” are often to be met with within the immediate precincts of the 
colony. The paca, a little animal bearing much resemblance to a pig, 
and which is considered a delicacy by the negroes, is found in the woods, 
and the visitors often shoot them, as well as the “jacou,” a bird of the 
pheasant tribe. 

Whilst it would appear that the colony of Petropolis, from its ill-chosen 
position, combined with the poverty of the soil, may be considered as a 
decided failure in an agricultural point of view, it is possible that the 
profits derived from the patronage of the court, and from the numbers of 
travellers who resort there at almost all seasons, seeking health or relaxa- 
tion, may afford adequate remuneration to such of the settlers as are 
possessed of sufficient capital to be able to administer to the wants 
of casual visitors. But how the poorer classes, which constitute, as was 
before observed, the great bulk of the population, and who are supposed 
to support themselves and families from the yar of the land alone, 
are to be maintained, is a problem difficult of solution. Will the Bra- 
zilian government accord longer grants or larger portions of land gre 
tuitously, or will it give the settlers the option of a free pa back to 
their own country, and thus acknowledge that the whole scheme was 
hastily and ill-concocted? We do not see any other alternative than 
these two, unless the disturbed and disaffected state of the northern pro- 
vinces of the empire should induce the government to increase the 
standing army by raising a German legion from among the emigrants, a 
measure which would be by no means palatable to the latter, with the 
recollection of the disastrous results which a like experiment formerly 
entailed upon their countrymen, a great portion of whom were massacred 

the populace during the revolution in favour of the cause of the late 

peror, and the arrears of pay of those who survived being still unac- 
knowledged. 
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LANCASHIRE AUTHORS AND ORATORS.* 


“ WueEwn affection guides the pen,” exclaims the gallant Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, on receiving Mrs. Malaprop’s billet-doux, “he must be a 
brute who finds fault with the style!’ 

Sabstituting the word “commendation” for the more tender ex- 
pression employed by the Irish baronet, we share in his reluctance to be 
over-critical where we have to deal with terms of praise. Otherwise, we 
might have exercised the faculty that is in us on the very earliest para- 
graph in the preface to the new tome of “ Lancashire Worthies,” which 
the patriotic zeal of Mr. John Evans has brought to our notice, wherein 
he assigns as his motive for writing his book, the fact of ‘ knowing 
there to be a considerable amount of literary ability, and no ordinary 
degree of oratorical genius identified with Lancashire.” Let it, how- 
ever, suffice for us that both the authorship and oratory exist ; though it 
is not so clear to our minds that Mr. Evans has succeeded in showing 
that all his worthies are Lancastrian. But that they have lived, and 
moved, and are, for the most part, resident in the county where female 
beauty has always been proverbial, is undeniable; and the author's _— 
sonal knowledge having been brought to bear on them—chiefly in Man- 
chester—we at once accept his portraiture as authentic. 

His gallery is, indeed, in many respects a remarkable one, and he has 
described it in a way of his own, which, if not witty in itself, may yet 
go far to create wit in others. A great many portraits has he drawn, 
and cleverly has he touched them, giving here and there a smart dab 
with rather a broad brush, to bring out expression. 

Mr. Evans deals with his subjects alphabetically, and we cannot do 
better than follow his example. He opens with 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


whose qualities as a writer of fiction are handled rather roughly, though 
not with the unrelenting severity which he sometimes meets with from 
the “unco guid,” who visit on him all the sins of all the authors who 
have written in his vein from the time of “ Ferdinand Count Fathom” 
to that of “ Oliver Twist.” Although Mr. Evans disparages ‘“ Rook- 
wood,” he admits, what we are not at all surprised to hear, that “in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire the book was eagerly sought and read,” and 
7 tg Mr. Ainsworth credit for describing well the romantic scenery of 
West Riding, which he is fond of introducing in his works; he 
grants to him, the gifts of energy and fidelity, whatever he may 
say of his florid colouring and those “ thrilling and exciting’’ scenes, 
With mair of horrible and awfu’, 
Which, but to name, wad be unlawfu’— 
which gentle readers ought piously to fly from. 
The “ Scottish mg crag whom Mr. Evans calls ‘“ Critchton” 
whenever he mentions him, we have not had the pleasure of meeting; 


* Lancashire Authors and Orators: a Series of eet Ammer of some of 


the ae apnea hy Divines, Members of Parliament, connected with the 
County By John Evans. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1850. 
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but if, under that designation, the romance of “Crichton” be meant, we 
are very happy to acknowledge a much warmer interest in the “ ad- 
mirable’ youth than Mr. Evans expresses. It is a peculiarity with this 
gentleman—no doubt with the best intentions—to “damn with faint 
” never wholly to commit himself to unqualified approbation. 
us, he terms ‘‘ Critchton” “a somewhat startling production ;” of 
another work he says, “it is worked out with some amount of ability 
and effect ;” and of a third, that it is “a work replete with some exciting 
scenes and dramatic effect,”’ which, it must be confessed, is saying either 
too much or too little. He contrives to negative his opinions, however, 
after the fashion of Goldsmith's judicious critic, who said that “ the 
picture would have been better painted had the artist taken more pains 
with it,” for he says— 

“ Had he adhered more rigidly in this novel to historical fact, and not 
rendered his hero and principal dramatic personages what they really 
were not, he would have produced a much more meritorious work, and 
secured a more general class of readers.” 

On the whole, however, with a graphic sketch of the author of ‘“ The 
Lancashire Witches,” in full dress— 

In his habit as he lives— 


Mr. Evans liberally dismisses his first subject, after furnishing him with 
an ample fortune and an aristocratic acquaintance. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth,” he says, “has something handsome in his form and 
features, and possesses a decidedly gentlemanly bearing. He appears to 
be fond of dress, and attires himself after the most approved fashion. He 
has a large circle of influential and rather aristocratic friends. In private 
company he is witty and vivacious, an excellent hand at a story, and 
never backward in puns or bon-mots.” (We never heard this character 
of him before). ‘At present he resides in London, his literary occupa- 
tions rendering it necessary. His works must have brought him in no 
ordinary profits, and as he has had but few losses, we should conceive him 
to be somewhat wealthy for a second-rate novelist.” 

We have vainly endeavoured to calculate how much per annum is to be 
got out of the last sentence. 

We are almost at a loss, as we read this remarkable volume, to know 
when Mr. John Evans intends to be complimentary and when severe, 
though we suspect that, like a Scottish lunatic, whose terrible acts have 
recently acquired much celebrity, he fancies, all the while, that he is 
simply exercising ‘the balancing power.” We presume, however, that 


in his sketch of 


THE REV. ROBERT BROOK ASPLAND, 


he proposes to hold him up to admiration, when he recounts the effect of 
a certain sermon which he was fortunate enough to hear:— 

“ The reverend gentleman was engaged upon the scene between the 

* Paul and Felix.” * * * “ There you had,” says the biogra- 

, in the familiar language of the puppet-showman—“ there you had 

the apostle, &c., all presented in the most palpable form imaginable.” 

This preacher, he assures us, in a form of speech which is evidently a 

favourite one, “ rarely if ever wanders ; he brings his observations in the 

closest consanguinity with the nature of his text; and exhibits a pretty 
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considerable intercourse with the Bible.” Mr. Evans sums up as follows :— 
“ His discourses are listened to with much attention, and invariably give 
the completest satisfaction.” Let us add to these intellectual traits the 
following outline of Mr. Aspland’s physique, premising, while we do so, 
that in the thirty-nine Manchester clergymen described by Mr. Evans, 
there is what he would call a striking “ consanguinity” of feature. 

“‘ In the way of stature, he appears to be about the middle height, and 
is somewhat inclined to a wake rotundity of bodily compass. He pos- 
sesses a somewhat round face, with a smiling expression of features, and a 
cheek whereon the ruddy hue of health is mantled to the fullest extent. 
His forehead is finely developed, lofty and expansive in its dimensions, and 
prominent with a weight of intellectual organs. His small blue eyes are 
particularly mild and expressive, his mouth small, and his small nose and 
chin pra’ hm one of the happiest portraits we have seen in the pulpit for 


a iod.” 

Saree dismiss this sketch, we must observe, that Mr. Aspland is 
one of those who scarcely belong to the category of Lancashire orators, 
seeing that he was born at Hackney, was educated at York, ministered at 
Bristol, and only came to Manchester somewhere about the 30th year of 
his age. 

MRS. GEORGE LINNZUS BANKS 


is the next “shadow like an angel” that ‘comes wandering” over the 
magic pene of Mr. John Evans. This lady is a poetess, and, as 
we understand, of more than merely local reputation ; for Mr. Evans tells 
us, that ‘‘to the general reader she will poe be better known by her 
maiden name of Isabella Varley, having, since the publication of her 
entered into a matrimonial alliance with one whose name has long 
n identified with the poets of this locality—the well-known and highly- 
gifted George Linnzus Banks, late of Liverpool, but since a resident of 
the city from which we write. This, by the way,” adds Mr. Evans 
(why, by the way?), “was rather a felicitous sort of union.” “ Banks,” as 
Mr. Evans briefly calls “ the well-known and highly-gifted,” is summarily 
dismissed, that i may dwell upon the poetical merits of his “ highly- 
gifted” wife,—an expression which he thinks apt, being seldom lost sight 
of by our biographer; but, as is his wont, before he does so, he paints the 
portrait, which, for the benefit of our readers, we reproduce. 

“ Though not possessed of what you would call a ‘handsome’ counte- 
nance, still there is something highly attractive in the singularly luminous 
expression of her eyes, and the refined mould and outlines of om mouth, 
that wins your attention, and prepossesses you much in her favour. In 
form she is small, and her face is somewhat angular, although her brow 
is well developed and finely formed. Perhaps you see her features more 
to advantage when in one of her pensive m and fits of abstraction. 
Her eyes, and looks in general, upon such occasions assume a somewhat 

a ene and furnish strong indications of the highly- 
polished being with which she is von Tr She is yet compara- 
tively young, not having numbered much above six-and-twenty years of 
eae wm learn that, before marriage, Mrs. Banks “was con- 

by the generality of her friends (and we hope they have not 


changed their opinion) to be a very eligible young lady,” and that she 
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still “betrays a tolerable conversancy in all great and little movements of 
literature and art.” 

Mr. Evans then favours us with some choice criticism on Mrs. Banks’s 
works, Of her principal sere published, he tells us, “ under the some- 
what euphonious title of Ivy Leaves,” he says, “ taking all circumstances 
into consideration (the work is) one of the most agreeable specimens of 
pure — feeling and expression that has emanated from the press of 
this lity for a long series of years; * * * there is a sterling 
description of beauty in its contents that cannot fail to arrest your atten- 
tion and enlist your sympathies.” One would think Mr. Evans was de- 
scribing the well-filled pocket-book of a Manchester merchant, rather than 
a volume of poems; but he soon quits this prosaic vein, and breaks into a 
loftier strain. ‘She searches into the temperament and tendencies of 
others, and reveals, in her usual expressive style, the current that is con- 
stantly impelling «s onwards, either in paths of peace and virtue, or in the 
brakes of vice and misery. She sees these thinys and feels them; she in- 

ts their hue and influence; she holds them up in their colouring 
(as one would a Manchester print, for example), and makes them im 
their own lesson by the forcible style in which they are delineated.” 
After this, we are not surprised at being told, of a particular poem, that 
* you cannot read it once but what you must renew the perusal.” If all 
_ that Mr. Evans reports be true, Mrs. Banks possesses a power of concen- 
| tration by no means common, for, in another poem, he says, “we have a 
striking degree of playful fancy, taking a most extensive range through 
every imaginable scene of ancient and modern history.” 

This is a wide range, indeed, and therefore we shall follow it no 
further. 

Of the Rev. Dr. Bearp, who means and does what he says “ with no 
vaunting display or meretricious garnish,” this personal description is 

ven :— 
ne The conformation of his face is round, and his complexion is brown, 
especially round the eyes. He possesses a head of ample dimensions, the 
forepart being full and lofty. He is rather bald on the top of his head, 
and a little grey hair is brushed up with some care on the sides. He has 
a pair of small sparkling eyes, and his mouth is small and somewhat 
feminine. To ail appearance the doctor is on the shady side of fifty.” 

The quality of SamveL Bamrorp’s writings is more freely discussed 
than his personal appearance, and Mr. Evans eloquently remarks :— 

“ Although many passages of his prose productions are, in reality, truly 
poetical, yet the author, in the book of Poems he has presented to the 
public, does not appear to possess that beauty of expression and thorough 
poetry of feeling which distinguish the works of his friends and contem- 
poraries—Prince, Rogerson, and Swain. There is, nevertheless, a bold- 
ness and freedom in many of the pieces that renders them well worthy of 
perusal, and from which we can scarcely rise without experiencing some 
amount of pleasure, and awarding their author some d of approba- 
tion.” We learn, however, that Bamford “excels in the ballad style of 
poetry,” and that “they possess, in common with all his other remark- 
able productions, a bo of design and freedom of expression (these 
valuable substantives are already on duty soa) that is sure to attract 
and win the hearty plaudits of his reader.” Mr, Evans may 
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think of Messrs. Prince, Rageres. and Swain, we beg to inform him 
that Samuel Bamford is infinitely their superior; and besides being a 
genuine poet, isan excellent prose-writer. His descriptions of Lancashire 
scenery and character are most truthful, and will live. We shall take 
another opportunity of referring to honest Samuel's admirable introduc- 
tion to the néw edition of ‘Tim Bobbin,” in which he has corrected 
all Collier’s errors. 
THE REV. JOHN BIRT 


is introduced in terms that should make him generally weleome :— 

“ Wherever Mr. Birt is located, we shall find no ordinary man. 
(Calum non animum, Sc.) Mr. Evans then proceeds, without “ inter- 
nee (an original but happy expression), to give him “his due mete 
of praise,” and, after reiterating that “ Mr..Birt is a man whom we 
8 , not meet in every town of Lancashire,” rises to the height of his 
subject. 

“ He seeks truth in its nakedness, presents it in its nakedness, never 
encumbering it with any meretricious garb or useless appendage. * * 
He sets his face against all ‘shams’ of truth; he will not have the mind 
bamboozled with mere make-believes, nor led astray with noisy brayings 
or trumpery twaddle.” 

After this introduction to the Rev. Mr. Birt’s morale, we are not sorry, 
in our mind’s eye, to see his person, and are presented to a gentleman. 

** Tolerably well proportioned in bodily mien: his head somewhat in- 
tellectually formed, a little iron-grey hair, and a pair of short grey 
whiskers, face angular (of course), and a little brownness in his com- 
plexion ; eyes rather heavy, and nose thick and prominent.” 

By the latter organ, then, which seems the only positive feature to 
which we can cling, we may henceforth know the reverend gentleman, in 
case it should be our fortune to visit Oldham. 

Noses seem the staple feature of the human face divine in Lancashire, 
and Mr. Evans is a perfect Slawkenbergius in describing them. According 
to his showing, there is scarcely a clergyman in Manchester who does not 
appear to have “been to the promontory of noses and gotten himself a 
goodly one.” The Rev. Mr. Birrell, for example :—*“ His mouth is small 
and rather effeminate, but his nose is large and prominent.” He, too, 
has something angular about the conformation of his face, and complexion 
somewhat brown.” The face of the Rev. C. M. Birrell is also ‘of an 
angular form, and rather thin,” and he has “a “tile brown hair brushed 
up in front.” These are interesting particulars, and doubtless contribute 
much to fix the faith of those who are wavering between the Baptists and 
Unitarians. 

As a “ Manchester man,” our author is, naturally, an earnest admirer 
of free-trade principles, and when he lights upon any of the leading advo- 
cates of the anti-corn-law movement, he takes care to paint them en beau. 
Here is his portrait of 

JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 
“the eloquent-tongued, warm-hearted, and energetic.” This sketch was 
ongaally, like some others of the series, a kind of free-trade apotheosis; 
Mr. Evans, looking upon it as one of the things which ‘the world 


would not willingly let die,” has decided upon reproducing it. We have, 
pap a ingly e, pon reproducing 


y room for a part:— 
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‘‘ His form was decidedly robust, and betrayed a well-knitted fi ~ 
(good local mre) of muscular strength jand well proportioned. 
height, he was rather above the middle stature, and stood before you in a 
somewhat commanding attitude, with his chest brought outward (we 
haye heard of a voice being brought out of a chest, but bringing out 
the chest itself is something new), his head thrown a little backward (of 
course to balance the chest), and his figure in a somewhat erect although 
easy posture.” Mr. Evans's description is elaborate, but we confess, not- 
withstanding, that we have only a confused notion of what Mr. Bright's 
attitude really was; however, we pass on. 

“ His face, which was round in form and particularly ruddy in com- 
plexion, was lighted up with a gentle, though earnest and decisive ex- 
pression. His forehead, perhaps, did not betray so many marked develop- 
ments of intellectyal resources as WAS imprinted upon the brows of his 
friends Prentice and Phillips, although it was ¢olerably lofty and rather 
intellectually formed.” From which we infer that Mr. Evans, if not a 
profound grammarian, is, at all events, a stanch phrenologist. “ His 
mouth was small and feminine, with strong indications of celine wii and 
polish. Probably his eyes, of a dark hazel hue and full beaming expres- 
sion, furnished more striking indications of the mind and temperament 
of Bright than any other feature which we could particularise. They 
sometimes fairly flashed, especially if he happened to be denouncing any- 
thing that summoned his ire and rebukes, There was a certain animated 
fire about his visual organs that rarely failed to tell the tale their owner 
would convey. His eyes glistened in a truly splendid style, and you 
could tell from their lustrous hue that they indicated no ordinary mental 
being. Taking all matters into consideration, there were few orators in 
the League more calculated to win the attention of their hearers than the 
ewe honourable member for Manchester upon the evening in question ; 

e was a sort of novelty; and we may be sure that his fine robust form, 
and all the other attractions we have enumerated in connexion with his 
personal appearance, served to enhance him in no common measure in the 
good opintons of those around him.” 

Having succeeded in getting the Hercules of the League into a “ some- 
what erect” position for speaking, Mr. Evans describes the manner of his 
oratory :-— 

* His first two or three sentences were ‘telling’ to a degree, and before 
he had reached their completion, were hailed by his hearers with fresh 
bursts of applause and enthusiastic approbation. ‘This recognition of the 
justness of his observations (which they had not heard) appeared to operate 
pretty considerably upon the orator, for he lost no time in dealing 
out his introductory, and making a charge into the grosser enormities 
of the question with which he was dealing. Now he seized one of the 
main points of the discussion ; he placed it in its due position, showed up 
its nature, produced it in its true and natural colouring (v. Mrs. Banks, 
ante), called it by its proper name (v. Mr. Birt, ante), traced its effects 
here and developed its influences there, demonstrated the baneful effects 
which attended its operations, and then, with one of those full-flowing run 
of ideas clothed in an array of brilliant and elegant language, closed up 
his part amid the reiterated cheers of his delighted auditory.” It is a pity 
that Mr. Evans has not given us the actual receipt for *‘ one of those” new 
June, —vVoL. LXXXIX. NO, CCCLIV. 0 
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figures of rhetoric with which orators, like bootmakers, “close up” their 
work; the following contradictory passage would not, then, have per- 
us :—* He appeared to lack one great feature in his oration, and 

t was in not connecting his ideas in their proper form, and finishing off 
one point before he began ¢o exercise upon another.” 

is, in nautical phrase, is “going by the run” a little too fast, and 

ight have been detrimental to an orator’s fame with a less satisfied 

itory, but they “were too enraptured with his luminous style and 

brilliant method of conveying his opinions to take particular note of such 
matters as these.” 

We therefore refrain from disturbing their rapture by any comments 
of ours. 

Although Mr. Evans’s political predilections are strong, he is never so 
much at his ease as when he has clerical rtraiture to describe. Here is 
a sketch in which, in spite of his disclaimer, he revels to his heart’s 
content :— 


THE REV. JOHN BOWERS. 


“ Did we feel inclined, we might devote a more than ordinary length of 

h to the description of Mr. Bowers’s personal appearance, but we 

shall not deal with him much more minutely than with those who have 
ied him in these articles. * * * In stature, he stands about the 
middle height, and is cama proportioned in build, although his figure 
is probably a little spare. His face is rather angular in conformation, 
but his head is well-formed, and the forepart manifests no ordinary weight 
of intellectual wealth, being both lofty and expansive. He is somewhat 
bald, a the little thin grey hair on his head is certainly made the 
most of, arranged with nice precision. His small, sharp, grey eyes, 
which are sunk somewhat deep in his head, are tolerably quick “+ pene- 
ing. His nose is large and prominent: and when he opens his small 
mouth, he reveals a set of pearly white teeth, upon which he evidently 
bestows a good amount of care. His complexion is somewhat brown, with 
a slight tinge of ruddiness on his cheeks. Mr. Bowers is emphatically a 
‘dressy’ man, and his smartly-cut dress coat, buttoned very tight over his 
smart little bust, with his gold eye-glass dangling in front, and his very 
stiff-starched cravat arranged in the most approved style, and the frequent 
application of a delicate white silk pocket handkerchief to his nasal 
organ, and two or three other features in the articles of his dress, 

i proclaim that a good degree of attention is bestowed upon his 

appearance. We have, certainly, never encountered his equal 
in this respect among his brethren, and we think we are fully justified in 
saying he presents the most precise gentlemanly exterior of any man in 
the connexion.” We must not omit to observe that, in another place, 
Mr. Bowers is described as “on the shady side of fifty.” 

We must be briefer in our notice of the next batch of reverends. 
The Rev. Mr. Brocklehurst does not dress his hair like the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
rett; it is “black and silky, and seems to hide some portion of his fore- 
head.” He “wears a pale complexion,” and has “a nose of rather 
lengthy dimensions,”—is “somewhat thin,” and—like everybody else in 
Manchester, except Mr. Bright—has “an angular conformation of coun- 
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tenance.” In his quotations from Scripture there is “a marked con- 
sanguinity to the theme to which he brings them.” 

It is with regret we hear that the Rev. Dr. Burton, of Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, “has his enemies,”—that he is held “ somewhat at a discount,” 
—that he has been “‘ the object of considerable calumny and opprobrium,” 
—and that “multitudinous charges have been brought against him.” 
The philosophy of Mr. Evans enables him to bear the wrongs to which 
another is exposed, for he calmly remarks that “the party who is made 
the object of scandal rarely has much opportunity of getting out of the 
merciless meshes that surround him.” There seems, indeed, little chance 
of escape for Dr. Burton, as we find he is “on the shady side of as 

Were we to follow these animatedly-cautious and forcibly-feeble 
memoirs too closely, our space would assuredly fail; yet it is with re- 
luctance that we separate ourselves from such men as the Rev. Mr. 
Bywater—distinguished by a goodly rotund; the Rev. Dr. Carpenter— 
by his six feet, and “ well-arranged black silk gown,” and his “ brown- 
silky hair, somewhat long in the crop;” both of whom we are obliged to 
pass over rapidly, to arrive at Richard Cobden, M.P., after hearing whose 
“soarings into the region of rhetoric,” Mr. Evans was able to form 
“some idea of him as a speaker.” As all the world has had the same 
opportunity, we need not dilate on the theme. 


JAMES CROSSLEY, 


deservedly eulogised—but worthy of a better eulogist—comes next. 
Mr. Evans describes him as “ one of the most accomplished writers of 
the English language in the whole county,”—a much narrower meed (or 
“ mete,” as Mr. Evans writes it) of praise than we, who have no county 
sympathies, should have assigned him. But he is not appreciated 
“among the masses,” owing to the neglect of “ Ja belle lettre” by the 
mill-owners and calico-printers of Lancashire, who, we think, are hardl 
to be censured for neglecting what nobody ever heard of before. Still, 
whether Mr. Evans be right or wrong as to the cause, we certainly are 
sorry for the result; for the founder of the Chetham Society, and former 
President of the Manchester Athenzum, has rendered services to his 
county of no slight archzological and literary value. Let us add our 
voucher to- Mr. Evans’s personal description :— 

** In private life Mr. Crossley is one of the most agreeable and intelli- 
gent companions, possessing a fund of book-knowledge and eres in- 
ormation upon literature, to which few men can lay claim. personal 
appearance is cheerful and prepossessing, with a finely conformed fore- 
head, a ruddy complexion, a pair (Mr. Evans’s friends always will have 
‘a pair’) of bright and expressive eyes, and a somewhat tall and well- 
proportioned figure.” 

The Rev. James Currie, M.A., “stands little or nothing under six feet 
in height ;” his“face is ‘‘round in conformation, and there is a good 
degree of ruddy hue about his complexion ;” he “possesses a head of 
intellectual conformation; his cheeks are full, and his nose somewhat 
large and prominent.” The characteristics of his p ing seem to be 
“want of connexion,”—“ language ¢olerably elegant,” and a style, by 
turns, “rough and grating,” and anon “smooth and polished”—like a 
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usty hinge to which oil is occasionally applied. Italy, where he has 
Sestted, & » fevocrite theme-tcish him and in lecturing upon it, he has 
exhibited a thorough conversancy with the state of the country in every 
imaginable point of view.” He would make a valuable addition to the 
: cabinet at this moment. 
assing over Mr. Dyer, who, like Mr. Crossley, has studied “la belle 
lettre,” we arrive at the Earl of Ellesmere, whom Mr. Evans does not 
consider “a genius,” but gives credit for “close study and laborious 
application,” observing that, “had he possessed the genius of Byron, we 
should not have felt so much surprised,”—though why, or wherefore, 
we are at a loss to understand. Mr. Evans is of opinion that Lord 
Ellesmere is “no orator,”—as Brutus is,—and does not think him so 
handsome as he was fourteen years ago, although his face is “ somewhat 


thoughtful, rather angular, and toleradly intellectual.” 


W. J. FOX, M.P. 


Born in Sussex,—a weaver-boy in Norwich, and a Calvinistic preacher 
in Hampshire;—Mr. Evans claims this gentleman for Lancashire, on 
a of his being one of the members for Oldham. Here is his picture 
in little :— 

** We do not say that he is prepossessing; but as he rises from his seat 
to address you, there is really something startling and dramatic presented 
in his outward man. His stature is below the middle height, although 
his bodily compass approaches corpulency, and consequently his form is 
not altogether well rtioned. But it is in the peculiar cast of. his 
features that W. J. Fox presents his mind and genius. The twinkling of 
his somewhat full blue eyes is sure to rivet your attention. Then his 
forehead is finely cast, all the long hair hanging somewhat luxuriantly 
nearly to his ers, and parted in the centre, imparts a force of 
expression to his appearance that is sure to attract your visual organs, 
and demand your earnest attention.” (Very impressive hair, this.) “ His 
mouth is feminine and well-formed, and his nose slightly prominent, 
although in. pretty regular keeping with his-other features. His face is 
full, and complexion rather sallow. * * * * A shirt-collar, rather 
loosely-tied and turned over his vest, is another peculiarity in his 
appearance. Add to these distinguishing characteristics a very calm, 
heroic sort of attitude, with the right hand placed on the left wrist, the 
body slightly bent forward, and the lips just partly opened, and you may 
have perhaps some small idea of the general ve of W. J. Fox, as he 
stands about to address some crowded gathering.” 





THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 


“In person, Mr. Gibson presents about as prepossessing an appearance 
as-you would wish to encounter in any man. In every respect he looks 
the gentleman. He is generally attired in the best taste, and being an 

figure, everything, from his beautiful cut coat down to the 
minutest particular of his dress, is set off to the very best advantage. 
His ‘form is rather slender, but he is tall and well proportioned. He has 
an'agrecsble‘and winning set of features” (good features to play. with). 
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“The conformation of his face (the old story) is somewhat round, 


and he has a fair complexion. His forehead is not over-lofty, nor has it 
much breadth, but (is) ¢olerably intellectual in its developments. A 
medium crop of light brown hair is parted on the left (not over the left) 
and arranged with some little taste. His mouth is small and feminine, 
although he generally opens it pretty wide when speaking in public. 
He-has a pleasing expression in his features, and appears to be on p 
terms with everybody. His manners are affable and courteous, 

e seems a naturally-kind and good-tempered man. We believe Mr. 
Gibson’s age will be a little on the shady side of forty, although when 
seen from a distance (we ought to have had the exact range) he 
searcely looks above eight-and-twenty or thirty; he is the son of Major 
Gibson, and, we understand, is possessed of no inconsiderable amount of 
personal property.” 

Of Mr. Gibson’s style of oratory, his biographer says— 

“‘ Mr. Gibson, for the first five or ten minutes of his speech, does not 
exhibit much fluency of speech, but when properly warmed into his topic, 
he manifests (naturally enough) considerable warmth, and is pretty rapid 
in his utterance. His gestures principally consist of an occasional move- 
ment of the head, and a pretty regular up and down swing of the right 
arm. He possesses a very fair voice, perhaps a little monotonous in 
ered but generally audible in every part of the building in which he is 

ng.” 
Pe We al obliged to omit all mention of a number of reverend and other 
gentlemen, some of them distinguished by their “ angular conformation,” 
others by “a bodily compass approaching corpulency,” until we arrive at 
_ names, which we cannot refrain from placing in juxtaposition. 
These are— 


THE REV. WILLIAM MACAW AND THE REV. JOHN RAVEN. 


The former, Mr. Evans says, is “ remarkable for moving his body from 
one position to the other with considerable animation ;” and the latter has 
“a face between an angular and oblong shape, a forehead deep, square, 
and protruding over his eyes to some extent.”’ Mr. Raven has also “a 
_ and sallow complexion, rendered more so by the blackness of his 

ir,” his head being “ covered with a very extensive crop of long wiry 
hair, which is either combed or brushed up éo no inconsiderable height in 
the front.” These things, added to “ the infirmity of a glide” in the eyes 
of Mr. Raven, present him to our mind as anything but a beauty, and, 
combined with one or two other circumstances, do not make us feel 
anxious to become one of the congregation to whom Mr. Raven's “ tones” 
are “audible” for an hour at a time, though others may listen to him 
“with the utmost attention and interest.” 


ARCHIBALD PRENTICE, 


of the Manchester Times, is—as he doubtless deserves to be—~a great 
favourite with our author, and Mr. Evans “ backs him against any other 
editor in Lancashire, for maintaining his ground, and standing the siege 
of any given number of political opponents.” Speaking of his addressing 
an ‘audience of operatives, Mr. Prentice is represented as “standing before 
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them ready cut and dried to go through any number of exercises on the 

jon on which he was site aiek 99-9) Be mether 
irinked nor quinced under any man’s question.” We dare say it is all 
right, but we have not the slightest idea or aie aan ee 
“ quincing ;” ing sharp sour, perhaps! “ He faced everything 
that sresated teat aed if any one came away with a doubt upon his 
mind about Archibald Prentice’s views and tenets, we should say that 
they must have been the most addle-pated that ever attended a public 
meetin g.” 

In spite of his refusing to “ quince,” Mr. Prentice “has not much hair, 
and what little he has is turning grey; his nose is slightly prominent ; 
his complexion has, perhaps, at one time refained a ruddy glow (?), 
= study and thought have rendered it somewhat pale.” 

“ Whether,” exclaims the eloquent Mr. Evans—apropos of the Rev. 
N. K. Puastey—“ whether we take Mr. Pugsley as a preacher in the 
pulpit, as an orator on the platform, or as a pastor in the houses of his 
people, we shall most assuredly find”—what may very readily be imagined 
after such an exordium. Mr. Pugsley’s powers in the pulpit are then 
reported in the following graphic terms :—<“ You hear him begin, he goes 
on, he brings forth his mental riches, he pours forth his fine powerful 
ideas, * * * and thus he goes on to the conclusion of his discourse.” 
As every sermon must have a beginning, a middle, and an end, we are 
less surprised at Mr. Pugsley’s manner of developing his ideas than Mr. 
Evans seems to be. Yet still, we are told—and are\glad to hear it—that 
“ Mr. Pugsley is not an everyday man ; his range of abilities are not to 
be found in every place of worship in the neighbourhood of which he is 
located ;” and it is, therefore, the more satisfactory to find that he “does 
receive his due mete of popularity.” Mr. Pugsley having been born in 
North Devon, and educated in London, is consequently fairly qualified for 
admission into Mr. Evans's gallery. 

“ Imagine, good reader ;” thus apostrophises our author: “imagine a 
full-faced man, of about sixty years of age, with a portly body, although 
scarcely, if anything, above the middle stature, a truly intellectual and 
somewhat classic species of forehead, a little iron-grey hair not over well 
arranged, a clear blue eye, radiant and pleasant in expression, a small 
Grecian mouth, a slight ruddy complexion, and a set of features nearly 
always illuminated with a sober sort of smile: fancy these few features 
and characteristics, and you will have some idea of the outward man of 
the celebrated independent preacher Tomas Rarr es, of Liverpool. 
The appearance of the reverend doctor in the pulpit, in his gown and 
bands, retains something rather indefinite (something rather substantial, 
we should have imagined). He looks like a fine, corpulent, independent 
gentleman, with his bunch of seals hanging from his fob (it is necessary 
to be particular in these days of massive guard-chains); yet his canoni- 
cals contradict the assumption, and your mind reverts to him in another 
shape, that of his vocation in the pulpit.” be the mind should “ revert” 

& corpulent gentleman” in any other than as a corpulent gen- 
and that because of “ bie cstention in’ the pulpit,” rea wholly 

; Le aR nor does Mr. Evans enlighten us further, beyond 
that Dr. Raffles “first appears one thing and then another,” as 
speaking of Wizard Jacobs or Robert Houdin, rather than of 
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@moneconformist minister. The eloquence of Dr. Raffles appears to be 
great. After hearing him once, Mr. Evans says, “ How we felt, or what 
we experi we were utterly at a loss to imagine. At one moment he 
was like a fiery meteor, conveying a glowing sense of something beyond 
our comprehension ; at another, he awoke strains of the simplest harmony; 
and anon was sublime and towering in the highest degree.” Of 
“ style” of Dr. Raffles, Mr. Evans lucidly observes: “ It is not chaste, 
nor classic, nor Saxon, nor florid, nor massive, nor mystic; it is full of 
beauty, yet here and there rather full and ig te it is teeming with 
ian expression, although occasionally slightly Saxon and vigorous.” 
t all this means we leave Mr. Evans to explain in some future edi- 
tion 


We have not room for many more portraits, but we must not omit 


that of 


LORD STANLEY. 


“You may pick him out of a thousand; that same little man, with his 
red hair, small blinking eyes, strongly lined features, rather aquiline 
nose, tightly compressed lips, and somewhat scowling expression gathered 
over his face. There is something, we think, particularly ungraceful in 
his exterior ; there is nothing to prepossess you at the first glance you 
may take of him, for he is attired in a negligent and rather slovenly 
style of dress; he has a rough cit of a coat 7 et unlike Mr. Milner Gib- 
son’s!) and his vest and trousers are put on as though they were never 
made for him by a first-rate ‘ West-end’ tailor; du¢ there is a hardness 
about his features that not uncommonly gathers into a repulsive sort of a 
frown; and his eyes blink with anything but a pleasant expression, and his 
small thin mouth denotes anything but an agreeable tone of mind or tem- 
perament. But he rises to er ad You take another glance, and you 
are probably a little better satisfied than you were at first; you begin to 
admire his forehead, which is lofty, expansive, and full of intellectual de- 
velopments. His mouth, too, assumes a little better appearance ; it denotes 
thought, and expresses a fine determination of mind.” 

Mr. Evans thus describes Lord Stanley’s manner of “ handling an ad- 
versary :— 

“ Although not near so refined and polished as Disraeli in this depart- 
ment (oratory), nor so politic and cautious as Palmerston, still, in his 
quick reply, caustic rejoinders, and thorough knock-down blows upon an 
opponent, he stands well-nigh unequalled in either house. * * * He is 
serious in the onslaught, and pummels away in right crushing earnest. 
* * * It is truly a tremendous affair to see him inflicting his stinging 
stripes upon the sensitive nerves of some hapless victim; how he stings 
him; how he pounces upon him at every hand and side ; how he hits him 
here and pummels him there; how he thrusts at him upon one side and 
tickles him upon another; and thus he on bruising and pounding, 
and never for one moment disguises the impulse that prompts him to the 
contest.” 

Truly, there is not much disguise in such a gladiatorial exhibition! 


THE REY. DAVID RHYS STEPHEN 
(Is it necessary to say he is a Welshman?) has some good points about 
him. First, as to his “exterior conformation.” 
“When he mounts the pulpit, you get a good view of his outward 
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But you have nothing to attract your attention, saving a 
filker wild and perhaps uncouth bearing, a sharp, sarcastic expression 


wild 
of features, and a expressive pair of grey eyes, although twink- 
ng with a of irony and satire that you do not often encounter 


; 


2 


i e is of the middle size in height, and pretty well pro- 
i way of bodily compass. His features are rather angu- 

, but his brow is well devel and the general cast of his face de- 
notes a goodly amount of intellectual capacities, He has a large crop 
of light brown hair, which is not by any means well arranged; and, in 
fact, Mr. Stephen does not appear, at the best of times, to devote much 
attention to his toilet.” 

_ In this respect he does not resemble Master Stephen, whose example 
by no means prevails with the Lancashire wpenict» meer Hr divines as a 
body; they , indeed, to be singularly negligent of what the hair- 
dressers, in their advertisements, call “the greatest ornament of the 
haman frame.” 

Mr. § has mental faculties “in consanguinity” with his external 
oo e is famous for “diving into fundamental facts,” “is rather 


i 


ing when he comes the sarcastic,” and, “for a Welshman, is tolerably 

id in his utterance.” We do not know what Mr. Evans’s idea of the 
rapidity of a Welshman’s utterance may be, but, for our own parts, we 
never ined anything that came near it. It always seemed to us 
that a Welshman’s words hurried over his tongue as fast as the waters 
fall over his native cataracts. 

We have not got to the end of Mr. Evans's list; but, with reference to 
the rest, we may remark, as he does of one of his subjects (though our 
meaning differs slightly from his), that “his selection of verbiage is ex- 
tremely varied.” 

With this sentence, which applies to the whole of his work, we bid 
farewell to Mr. John Evans. 








SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 
JUNE. 
By J. E. CARPENTER. 


Harx! it is the voice of summer 
On the incense-laden breeze ; 
Listen to each joyous comer, 
Song of bird, and hum of bees. 
All the wide earth’s cloth’d in gladness, 
Now the year is in her noon ;. 
Nature has no tear of sadness 
In the smiling month of June. 


Every hour the heart ileth, 

* scene is fair and bright, 

— i and valley smileth 

eath the flood of golden light. 
ap ive Nature's harp is strung with gladness, 

stonilos duran __-All creation hymns the tune ; 
(Tin wold ( Hush’d is every tone of sadness 
erty V fo ese Inthe balmy month of June. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue British Museum is an institution of which a nation may be justly 
proud. A repository wherein the produce of all countries, the represen- 
tatives of the animal and vegetable creation throughout the world, the 
works of art of bygone ages, the monuments of antiquity, and the 
records of learning, are carefully preserved and made available for study 
or reference, is a type and index of civilisation. In proportion to the 
enterprise, wealth, and power of a nation, will a museum be perfect. 
Works of art and works of nature alike find a way to the great centres 
of civilisation. It is true that the removal of the Elgin marbles found 
disfavour with some. The “Curse of Minerva” has recorded a poet’s 
indignation on contemplating the “despoiled Parthenon.” But the fact 
is, that if those precious marbles had not been removed, they must in all 
likelihood have perished for ever amidst the miserable scenes of violence 
which Athens has since witnessed. In this country their presence has, 
by universal admission, been of essential advantage to the fine arts. 
Could the same be said of their existence in Greece? A similar denun- 
ciation might be made against the removal, by Sir Charles Fellows, of 
the monuments of Lycia, or of those of Assyria by Layard. 

The British Museum is in most respects worthy of a great nation—its 
collections are beyond parallel extensive, and of infinite value and im- 
portance. Unfortunately the strife of personal ambition has been stirred 
up within its walls. The arts of peace, studies which soften asperities 
and allay worldly passions, are congregated there; but there is nothing 
perfect in humanity. Within these rowel precincts the sluggard has 
crept in, and the demon of jealousy has taken up his abode. 

ere half a million of volumes of printed and MS. works are accu- 
mulated as if by accident rather than systematically arranged. No clas- 
sified catalogue enables the student to find what has been written upon 
the subject of his inquiries—it is with difficulty, if he comes prepared 
even with the title of a book, that he can meet with it. Here a vast 
collection of minerals and geological specimens—fragments of ante- 
historical times—are displayed in glass cases ticketed off; but there is 
no one to explain their interest and importance, no one to impart 
a real and genuine value to the collections by lectures on the structure 
of the and the methods by which its riches we i be acquired. 
Here innumerable snakes and reptiles are twisted into bottles, birds of 
gaudy plumage glitter from their shelves, and beasts of a forms, 
and from the most remote corners of the globe, catch the eye; but there 
is no one to dilate upon the beauties of nature, no one to lecture so the 
harmonies of creation, and to teach, by contemplating nature, to look up 
to nature’s God. 

Here ancient Egypt revives before us in the interesting relies that are 
scattered about, ites are struck with wonder at the high degree of 
civilisation and scientific knowledge attained by the dwellers of old on 
the long banks of the Nile; here a rich collection of vases unfold the 
domestic life, manners and customs, religion and funeral ceremonies of 
the Etruscans, There relics from Assyria and Lycia t us with 
their mighty fragments, the foundations on which the mf acre schools 
of Greece and Rome were built) up.. Here the’ Phigalian marbles carry 
us at once to the best age of Greek art—the times of Pericles— 
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_ while the Elgin marbles bring before us Phidias himself. Greek and 
Rpenamneeees, Roman sepulchral antiquities, terra-cottas innumerable, 
adorn the Townley and other collections. Further on we have ents 
disentombed from Pompeii and Herculaneum ; collections of British 
ee ning meer Roman remains, which ought to form a 


and collections still more numerous in 


antiquity their import. No school of art has as yet taken its rise within 
the of the British Museum except by individual exertion. History 
and antiquities have found a home there, but they have not found a 
voice, and British archeology has no exponent. 

It has been said that the trustees and employés of the British Museum 
are not to blame for this torpid and death-like state of things; that it 
is the nation, or rather those statesmen supposed to represent the 
nation, who are to blame in the matter. We do not think so. The gen- 
tlemen connected with the Museum of Natural History in Paris not onl 
maintain the efficiency and good condition of that museum, but they eac 
in their separate departments deliver one or more courses of lectures every 
yore for less than half the salaries of some of the chief curators of the 

ritish Museum. What is wanted is not so much new grants as new blood 
and life. A new building of magnificent proportions and imposing aspect 
is in the course of erection, yet the most important of all desiderata con- 
nected with a great national museum—a lecture-room—has not even been 
contemplated. In the museum of Paris each professor contents himself with 
a table in his own department, and at that convenient spot he exhibits and 
explains to a studious and attentive audience all that relates to mineral- 
ogical, zoological, or botanical science. In a great national institution 
like the British Museum, two or three extensive lecture-rooms should 
be provided. Plenty of young and competent persons might be found, 
who, for the same salaries received by the race of idlers of bygone times, 
would not only take the charge, with their assistants, of their own parti- 
cular department of the museum, but who would also deliver regular 
courses of lectures, of as much importance to the adult as to the 
young. The British Museum would then obtain a new position in the 
public mind as a school of art and science. Its monuments and its trea- 
sures of nature, as well as of art, would not lie almost as buried as they 
were in the mounds from whence they were disentombed, or the wilds from 
whence they were with danger and difficulty obtained. A new light 
would dawn upon this our great national institution. Taste and learning 
would be diffused amon classes, and while the manners and habits of 
fature generations would be improved, greater attention would be called 
to the institution whence all these advantages emanated ; greater interest 
would be felt in its _ and perfection, and further grants would 


s 


then be willingly ma by a grateful public. 
There are inistrators, as they are called, attached 
tothe Jardin des in Paris. Each officer is charged with the 


Jardi 
duties of the conservation as well as the elucidation of his collection, by 
maane-of 
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perannum. At the Museum, Mr. Konig holds apartments, and has a 
salary of 600/. a year, merely as curator of the mineralogical 


ment; Mr. Gray, as curator of the ical, has 4501. a year; and 
Mr. Brown, as curator of the botanical, 3 There is also an assistant- 
attached to each ent, whose salary and duties are, ac- 


ing to the testimony of Sir Henry Ellis, quite independent of those 
of the -curator—a state of things which cannot work well, and only 
calculated to keep up that state of jealousy for which the “ personnel” of 
the British Museum has obtained so unenviable a notoriety. 

Professor Richard Owen, in his evidence given before the commissioners, 
put forward the decree for the organisation of the Paris Museum, for 
“the advancement and teaching of the natural sciences in all their 
branches, and in their application to the arts and manufactures,” as the 
chief, if not the sole rational of public collections of natural 
history. The benefits which the noble collections of the Garden of 
Plants are thus made to afford to science are immense. Collections are 
essential to the elucidation of general principles; and yet, here in our 
country, we have one of the largest collections extant applied to no prac- 
tical purpose. ‘ My opinion is,” says Professor Owen, “ that the curator 
at the head of each ledetinan should be called on to enunciate the prin- 
ciples of his science in a course of lectures. Without that application, the 
nation does not get the~benefit it has a right to expect from its collec- 
tions.” “ Parliament,” the same authority repo “in voting money 
for the purchase of the Hunterian Collection (which forms the basis of 
the Museum at the College of S ns), saw very wisely that lectures 
ought to be one of the uses to which it should be put. And in pre- 
senting that purchase to the College of Surgeons, they made it a part of 
the agreement that the college should appoint a professor, who is called 
the ‘ Hunterian Professor,’ from the circumstance of having that duty 
to perform, to expound the principles of science illustrated by the collec- 
tion, in twenty-four lectures annually. The collection is, of course, used 
for that purpose ; and I find that the advantage of such application is not 
limited to making those who hear the lectures know something more of 
the nature and objects and uses of the collection, but some of the most 
valuable specimens we have received by donation have been sent by gentle- 
men who have attended the lectures, and have had their interest excited by 
hearing the application of those principles. And then, I must say, it isa 
great advantage to myself as curator; it impresses upon me, more than 
any other duty could impress, the knowledge of the defective parts of this 
collection. It leads to a healthy and rapid increase, and to an inexpensive 
supply of the deficiencies. It is an additional stimulus to the condi- 
tion of the specimens their being occasionally expressly exhibited and 
explained in public: in every respect it appears to be one of the applica- 
tions from which the nation derives most advantage from its public col- 
lections.” 

Yet in the face of this evidence, given by one of the most competent 
men, the commissioners have reported themselves as of opinion, as 
regards the Museum, “that however undeniable the advantage which 
might be derived from some of its collections, as materials for oral 
illustration, it will not be desirable either to place these collections for 
such at the di of lecturers not attached to the Museum, or 
to add to the present duties of its officers the obligation of lecturing. 
We consider the museum as essentially a repository for the conservation 
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and'arrangement of a vast variety of material objects, from which men 
of science, literature, and art, may derive amas in their researches. 
We believe that the task of its superintendence and management with a 
view to’ this main purpose alone, is sufficient to engross the time and the 
abilities of its own officers, and that the full attainment of that purpose 
might be in some degree hazarded by the pursuit of every adventitious 
advantage which might appear of possible attainment through the in- 
strumentality of its stores. Without desiring to limit the discretion of 
the trustees in dealing with any suggestions of this nature, we cannot 
take upon ourselves to recommend the systematic adoption of the practice 
in question, nor to advise that any building in the nature of a theatre 
or dechanbections should form part of any future additions to the mu- 
seum.” 

In that which concerns adding to the present duties of the officers the 
obligations of lecturing without an increase of salary, although we have 
seen that that salary is in most cases more than double that of the French 
professor-administrators, who preserve, lecture, and catalogue, we are 
melined to agree with the commissioners that it would be scarcely fair. 
A man of science has had a certain sum granted for a given duty; you 
cannot well add other duties subsequently without due remuneration. 
The principle was bad at its commencement, it is so in its working ; the 
question now is, is it always to be so? The answer would be in the 
affirmative, if we are to judge by the report of the commissioners and 
the practices which have crept into the Museum, of a kind of family 
compact. The following question was put to Sir Henry Ellis :— 

“ The k of siicebiey you mentioned as the principal keeper of 
the natural history department, how is he the principal keeper, if the 

principal keeper of zoology and the keeper of botany be quite independent 
Cie aur Src haar co 

 Answer.—* It is a late separation: Mr. Gray has an inferior salary, 
but with the understanding, that if anything should happen to Mr. Konig, 
Mr. Gray will become the senior keeper; and whoever succeeds to the 
mineralogy, will, as I understand, have a minor salary till Mr. Gray-like- 
wise departs.” 

A system so manifestly corrupt is thus ‘erpetuated by a com 
elinkeshy expressed in ‘the mie family ais “if iavthing should 
happen ” to a curator who is not a lecturer, he is also to be suceeeded by a 
non-lecturing curator. It is high time that the public should also have a 
voice in these little arrangements. 

That the task of superintendence and management is alone sufficient to 
engross the time and the abilities of the officers, is disproved by the fact 
that originally only ¢wo days’ duty were required of the officers, and by the 
fact that the French professor-administrators, like Professor Owen in this 
country, do double duty; and it would appear, without manifest detriment 
to their abilities, for the names of Professor Owen, and of any of the pro- 
fessor-administrators at the Garden of Plants, will stand fearlessly be- 
side any of those of the non-lecturing curators of the British Museum. 
-  errelncint, erga emene wer tallea he ing has been 

| great advantage to him as curator, by i i im, more 
than any other duty could im the Aclthen erm Pen ¢ Ard parts 
of his collection ; ‘and he that it is an additional stimulus to the 


good condition of the specimens their being occasionally expressly exhibited 
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one of the applications from which the nation derives most advan 
from. its public collections.” = 
_ The greatest advantage, then, to be derived, according to a competent 
authority, from our greatest national collection, is the one most neg- 
lected. Can the advantage derivable from occasional courses of lectures 
on archeology, numismatics, fine arts, and natural history, be for a mo- 
ment ? What an impulse would be imparted to these great 
collections by the earnestness and zeal of public lecturers. As things are 
at present, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the British Museum 
to be mere show. We should not like to see its contents dis its 
mineralogical collection removed to Piccadilly, its botanical collection to 
Kew, and its zoological collection to the Regent’s Park, as ap to 
have been advocated by some. We think there is in the sn ak of 
these various collections in one building a general effect of grandeur. 
The public mind must be struck, and thoughts above the common cur- 
rent engendered by the spectacle of so large and diversified a collection 
of noble objects brought together in one great public edifice. But as 
it is, visitors are hurried from one department to another, their minds 
filled with wonder and admiration, but perplexed and confused. The 
gaudy painting on an Egyptian mummy-case mixes itself up with the 
brilliant plumage of a tropical bird, and the bones of the mastodon are 
associated with ni’s great sarcophagus. The British Museum should 
be a great school of knowledge ; the repository, not of amusement, but of 
instruction. These results would be obtained, not by re as- 
sistant curators, or guides, to give information to those accidentally in 
search of it, but by courses of lectures, which would impart sound infor- 
mation, and thus gradually improve the character, tone of mind, and 
powers of observation of the visitors. Parliament and the nation ought, 
mdeed, as was observed in evidence, to insist, notwithstanding the _re- 
port of the commissioners, upon a proper application of the collections 
of the British Museum—collections which are indispensable in penne. 
as well as advancing, separate branches of knowledge, and which sho 
be used in the diffusion of the principles of such Pr magpie. by oral dis- 
courses. The philosopher, the man of science, the archeologist, the 
artist, the naturalist, and the man of letters, are alike concerned with the 
public generally in such an application of these great national collections, 

In inquiring into the condition of the several departments of the 
British Museum, and the administration of its funds, with the view of 
ascertaining in what manner that national institution may be made most 
effective for the advancement of literature, science, and the arts, her 
Majesty’s commissioners had naturally to direct their attention, in the 
first «to to the constitution and government of the Museum, as its 
reform would of itself carry the remedy of any abuses. The evidence laid 
before the commissioners teems with complaints from officers of the insti- 
tution, as well as from the public, showing, what was already notorious, 
that it does not command tie confidence of the nation. 

The government of the British Museum is vested in a board of trustees, 
in number forty-eight, of whom it is impossible not to say that, indivi- 
dually, their position, rank, intelligence, and ability, would give promise 
of. the most. unexceptionable—and, indeed, wisest—administration, in 

department. the commissioners justly remark, that absorbing 
cares, professional avocations, and the pursuits of private life, must, 
in many. instances, prevent those individuals, whose assistance might haye 
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been best relied on, from giving anything like continued attention to the 
ei oft ition nb prope of or ce, the 
a 5 sate ai “pe ham HE whe 
or responsibility, in @ great measure, in with the 
es aes weap which might have been usefully exercised 
in any smaller selected number specially with the duty. 
The definite idea conveyed by this is, that the board, as at present con- 
i is useless. Twenty-three of the trustees are official—that is to 
trustees by virtue of their positions, and, therefore, merely nominal 
as regards attendance to the interests of the British Museum. 
family trustees, who consider their duties performed so lony as 
Cottonian, Harleian, Townley, Elgin, and Knight collections 
e away with—a fate which to have threatened 
and mineral collections. The remaining fifteen are 
trustees, out of whom six alone are nominated for high at- 
ments in literature and in science, the remainder apparently on 
of rank or position, and perhaps also from knowledge and 
of the world and its a Even the obscurity of offi- 
guage is for a moment discarded when the commissioners tell 
us that, in a board so constituted, individual duty and responsibility is 
extinguished. But everything is aristocratic in this country. It is 
im that any public institution, whether charitable, artistic, literary, 
or can thrive without a list of titled personages, who themselves 
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upon the secretaries, and who thus become in almost all institutions and 
societies, as in the British Museum, the sole active governing bodies. 
7 Ellis spoke in his evidence of a “standing committee.” We 
that the said committee was standing in his own person and that of 
Mr. Forshall before the commission. No such committee has, indeed, in 
later times been formed by election at a general meeting, and by the 
——_€ of the trustees elected, but it has consisted simply of those 
summoned. Hence the actual management of the 
arg according to the commissioners, has devolved upon a fluctuating 
— having no special charge nor direct personal responsibility. The 
ginal statutes ats had, to a certain extent, provided against this state of 
cig by declaring if any trustee shall give no attendance for a year, 
temeeethal ke equivalent to a resignation of office. In 
the the fc of thi of — it is tel that eight or ten of the existing trustees have 
in the 
has occurred onan regard to the general committee of 
sdniaiosion has taken place equally with respect - certain subordinate 
committees which the suntan of the trustees direct to be appointed, and 
to which important duties are assigned. These are, committees for the 
at oniedina-ce rinted books and manuscripts; of natural history; and 
uities ol prints. They are required to visit the departments 
to them, annually, or more eon a to examine into the pro- 
Salemabdtete amet a tee there: and arrangements, and 
to report to the trustees upon the state of those departments. Instead 
of such duties been performed, the secretary acknowledges that 
he cannot tell the minutes aero are the members of these sub-com- 
mittees ; in words, they are non-existent. Mr. Hawkins acknow- 
} that he has never met the sub-committee on antiquities. Sir 
‘Madden remembered three or four occasions on a com- 
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mittee had visited the ny or Ia of manuscripts. As far as Mr. For- 
shall could recollect, the last formal visitation of any department by a 
sub-committee was made on the 9th of May, 1829—twenty-one years 
! In 1846 the secretary does not seem to have known exactly 
trustees were members of the sub-committee of finance. Sir Robert 
Inglis, one of the trustees, said he had no recollection of a formal visita- 
tion of any department by the trustees. 

When the attention of some of the trustees was called to these circum- 
stances, it was stated that the statutes were made for the guidance of 
the trustees themselves; that, as they were made at one meeting, they 
might be altered at another; and that, being entirely under the power 
of the trustees, they might be suspended or abro tacitly or by im- 
plication. But the commissioners justly remark that the trustees 
enact rules to remedy defects in their constitution as a governing body; 
but if the rules are not observed, the administration falls into wrong 
hands, and continues subject to all the fluctuations from which it was 
meant to be protected. ‘‘ Nothing, certainly,” they add in their report, 
“has more impressed us with the necessity of reforming the institution 
in its executive than the avowal we have referred to, that the statutes 
of the trustees, with reference to their committees, have not been considered 
obligatory, and the vindication thus given to their habitual disregard.” 

A worse mode of conducting business cannot be conceived than 
that which prevails at ‘the British Museum. The secretary summons, 
as before observed, such trustees as he chooses; he summons them 
when he likes; he gives no notice of the business to be brought under 
consideration; and he appears himself before them as the represen- 
tative of the whole Museum. Heads of departments, curators, as- 
sistants, and other subordinate officers, are not allowed to communicate 
with the trustees. They must transmit anything they have to say, 
or any request they have to make, in writing, to the principal librarian, 
who ars ar the report, accompanied by his annotations, to the secre- 
tary. Lastly, the secretary only reads to the trustees such — of these 
reports as he deems proper. It is not surprising that where so extraor- 
dinary and exclusive a system prevails, heart-burnings, jealousies, resent- 
ments, and ill-feeling should spring up to a degree unknown in institutions 
where the heads of departments are treated at least as gentlemen whose 
opinions are deserving of notice as much as their persons are of respect. 

ppiy the commissioners have reported against this state of things, as 
inconsiderate on the part of the governing body, and inconsistent with 
the liberal spirit of the age :— 

“Considering,” says the rt, “ the persons who are heads of d ments, and 
the knowledge ‘ona ability by which ~ are and ought to be dietinguishea. it 
seems impossible to suppose that the trustees would not derive the greatest assist- 
ance from immediate, full, and unreserved communication with them on questions 
arising in the administration of their respective departments. We find, however, 
there is scarcely one of the highest officers of the institution who has not com- 
plained of systematic exclusion from the board when the affairs of his department 
are under consideration, as equally disparaging to himself, and injurious to the 
interests of the department, giving no opportunity of explaining their reports, or 
meeting the objections and criticisms to which they may have been subject; and 
their own absence, joined to that of the principal librarian, leaves them under the 
er but natural impression, where their suggestions are disallowed, that the 

terests with which they are charged have not been fully represented. We can- 
not but ascribe to this cause the unfortunate nd eases Jaiogee See the 


evidence shows to have long existed among the principal of the Museum; 
their distrust in the security of the means by which they communicate with the 
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their e; and their feelings of injustice done to their own depart- 

ment, arin, it may be, from an over- for its interests, or an over-estimate of 
importance.” 


For thus performing virtually the duties of governor of the British 
Museum, the secretary receives a salary of 700/. a year; he has one of the 
best houses in the Museum, and a vo dla of an assistant-secretary, 
an accountant, and collector, two clerks, four attendants, a supernumerary, 
and other temporary appointments! The commissioners state briefly but 
pointedly, that the secretary has failed to convey to them the impression 
that his duties are so laborious and extensive as to justify the present 
position of that office, or the staff annexed to his department; and 
they further aver, that the ee of the acquisitions made from time 
to time by the Museum, and the appointments of officers, as effected by the 
secretary and the Archbishop of Canterbury, exhibit remarkable instances 
of the abuse to which the administration may be subject, where so much 
is intrusted to hands not regularly controlled by an administrative body. 

The commissioners, accordin a while they do not, out of respect for 
eminent names, propose any change in the board of trustees, express 
themselves as unanimously of opirion that the offices of principal librarian 
and of secretary, as they now exist, shall be abolished, and that a 
responsible executive council shall be established. This is to be 
formed of a chairman, appointed by the Crown, and who, if not already 
a trustee, should become a trustee by virtue of his office; of four 
members to be chosen by the trustees from among their own number; and 
of two other members to be appointed by the Crown—one distinguished 
for attainments in literature, and the other for attainments in natural 
history. We agree in this view of the subject, with the exception that we 
think that all the members of such a responsible body should have salaries; 
and we think it is better that the heads of departments should be placed 
in immediate and close connexion with the executive, than that the execu- 
tive should be formed of one or two heads of departments, as is now the case; 
or of a council of all heads of departments, whose interests being different, 
would unavoidably suggest opposition and jealousy. The two members 
alluded to by the commissioners—the one ¢minent in literature and the 
other in natural history—to enforce the orders of the executive council in 
their different departments, should not, we think, be the principal librarian, 
or the head of the natural history department. The heads of departments 
should, to avoid jealousies, decidedly stand alike in reference to the executive. 

In that which refers to the department of printed books, it appears 
that, of all the witnesses, none are more decided in their disapprobation 
of the plan and execution of the catalogue of printed books, now in 
progress, than two gentlemen—Sir F. Madden and Mr. Gray—high in 
office in the Museum. From the various testimonies laid before them, 
the commissioners express a conviction that on the supposition of the 

isting catalogue being hereafter completed in manuscript, with all its 
present essential features, down to the date specified of 1839, the ad- 
to be expected from its entire publication will not be considered 
as ha justify the expense which at the lowest possible estimate must 
the printing. 
, aside questions of detail, and more ially the difficulty of 
au ymous works, we are decidedly of opinion, with the 
that a perfect written alphabetic catalogue is all that is 
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wanted for reference in the library; but we are inclined to think that 
such a catalogue could be carried down with a little exertion apd 
management to a later period than 1839; and we certainly think that at 
some early period a catalogue raisonée, in which works are classified 
according to subject, should be printed. The value of a work of this 
kind oy eee om at once, ae it is not of so much importance that such 
® work to the progress of publication. It is rather asa 
selibennn a thee: past: that if wala bo valcabl 
The evidence of Sir Charles Fellows is remarkably illustrative of the 
official impracticability of the authorities at the British Museum. It 
that he entered into communication with the authorities upon 
ject of the removal to this country of the monuments which he 
had discovered in Lycia. In 1840 he went to Lycia, to attend to the re- 
moval of the marbles; but no ship coming, he returned to England without 
effecting anything. On his return, the trustees, he says, were sending out 
an expedition of officers in the navy, without any knowledge that Sir Charles 
Fellows intended accompanying them! When the marbles were finally re- 
moved to this country, neither the advice, nor the drawings nor measure- 
ments of Sir Charles Fellows, made on the spot, nor of Mr. Hawkins, the 
head of the department, to whom Sir Charles Fellows had communicated 
these details, were made use of ; but Sir Richard Westmacott was appointed 
to superintend the arrangement, and the consequence was, as shown in 
Sir Charles Fellows’s evidence, that he found the top of one monument 
placed on the top of another; part of one frieze, many hundred years 
earlier in date than another, intermixing with it, and the greatest pos- 
sible confusion prevailing—Sir Richard Westmacott not having asked 
where the portions came from, nor observed any order. The only satis- 
faction Sir Charles Fellows got when this truly ridiculous and discredit- 
able state of things was represented to the trustees, was to be permitted 
to send in a model of a proposed new arrangement of the marbles; Sir 
Richard Westmacott sending one in at the same time. Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s plan, which was to make the Lycian monuments pagnusd 
Greek, was adopted by the trustees! Upon this subject the com- 
missioners report that ‘ Sir Charles Fellows appears to have been 
treated with what, we are satisfied, was an unintentional discourtesy.” 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton says, however, in defence of the trustees: “I do 
not. know whether it would be more want of courtesy to decide without 
seeing him, or to request him to come in, and to tell him they did not like 
his model.” ~ 
The commissioners have, however, taken the right view of this delicate 
question. They have recommended that the heads of departments shall 
have free access to the trustees and the executive; they have felt, also, 
that the object of the trustees should be rather to encourage persons who 
seek antiquities, or objects of natural history in different parts of the 
world, to offer them to the Museum; and that it is desirable, that whoever 
is employed by thetrastees, should communicate in as courteous a manner 
as possible with the person who has discovered, or who offers objects to 
the Museum. In the case of Sir Charles Fellows, however little the trus- 
tees might have deferred to his opinion as an archeologist, they ought to 
have recognised more distinctly the advantage to be derived from his local 
knowledge, and a decision a Bors to his su ions ought not to have 
been adopted in his absence. These are points which it is evident only 
require to be animadverted upon to be corrected. 
June.—VoL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLIV. P 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuarter XLIV. 


A DINNER AND A DEAL. 


AnoTueER grand dinner, on a more extensive scale than its predecessor, 
marked the day of the glorious run recorded im our last. 

“There's goin’ to be a t blow out,” observed Mr. Spraggon to 

Mr. as, crossing his hands and resting them on the crown of his 

himself in his easy chair, to recruit after the exertion 

of concocting the description of the run with which we closed our last 


r. 
“ How d’ye know?” asked Soapey. 
“‘ Saw by the dinner table as we passed,” replied Jack; adding, “ it 
reaches nearly to the door.” 
“ Indeed,” said Sponge ; “‘ I wonder whose coming ?” 
“ Most likely Guano, again; indeed, I know he is, for I asked his 
if he was going home, and he said no; and Lumpleg, you may be 
groona 8 going 7y y 
sure, and possibly old Blossomnose, Slapp, and, very likely, young 


Pacey.” 

“Are they chaps with any ‘go’ in them ?—shake their elbows, or 
anything of that sort?” asked Soapey, working away as if he had the 
dice-box in his hand. 

“I hardly know,” replied ‘Jack, thoughtfully, “I hardly know. 
Young Pacey, I think, might be made summut on; but his uncle, Major 
Serewdriver, looks uncommon sharp arter him, and he’s a minor.” 

“Would he pay?” asked Sponge, who, keeping as he said, “no 
books,” was not inclined to do business on “ tick.” 

“‘ Don’t know,” replied Jack, squinting at half-cock; “don’t know— 
would depend a good deal, I should say, upon how it was done. It’s a 
deuced unhandsome world this. If one wins a trifle of a youngster at 
cards, let it be ever so openly done, it’s sure to say one’s cheated him, 
just because one happens to be a little older, as if age had anything to 
do with making the cards come right.” 

“ It’s an ungenerous world,” observed Soapey, “and it’s no use being 
abused for nothing. What sort of a genius is young Pacey? Is he 
inclined to go the pace ?” 

“Oh, quite,” replied Jack; “his great desire is to be thought a 
sportsman.” 
“A er or a sporting man?” asked Soapey. 

“ W-h-o-y! I should say p’raps a sportin’ man more than the sports- 
man,” replied Jack. ‘He's a great lumberin’ lout of a lad, buttons 
his great stomach into a Newmarket cut-a-way, and carries a betting- 
book in his breast pocket.” 

~ “Oh, he’s a bettor, is he!” exclaimed Sponge, brightening up. 

_ “ He's araw poult of a chap,” replied Jack; “just ready for anything 
—in a small way, at least—a chap that’s always offering two to one in 
half-crowns. He'll have money, though, and can’t be far off age. His 
oe, * great spectacle-maker. You have heard of Pacey’s 

“ Can't say as how I have,” replied S ; adding, “ are more 
See a es ety 
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eee reneipaton st son gentvetalataersnted by the entrance 
of a footman. with hot water, who announced that dinner would be 
ready in half an hour. 

“Who's there comin’ ?” asked Jack. 

“ Don’t know exactly, sir—I’m sure, sir,” replied Mr. Powder and 
Pomatum; ‘believe much the same party as we had yesterday, with the 
addition of Mr. Pacey, Mr. Miller, of a Mr. Fogo, of Bellevue; 
and some others, whose names I forget.” 

“Is Major Screwdriver coming?” asked Sponge. 

“]T rayther think not, sir. I think I heard Mr. Plummey, the butler, 
say he declined.” 

‘So much the better,” growled Jack, throwing off his coat in com- 
mencement of his toilette. 

When our friends got down stairs it was evident there was a great 
spread. Two red plushed footmen stood on guard in the entrance, help-- 
ing the arrivers out of their wraps, while a buzz of conversation sounded 
through the partially-opened so se door, as Mr. Plummey, 
in well-filled shorts and ample gauze-silked calves, stood, handle in hand, 
to announce the names of the guests. Our friends, having the entrée, of 
course passed in as at home, and mingled in the ocean of comers and 
stayers. Guest after guest quickly followed, almost all making the same 
observation, namely, that it was a fine day for the time of year, and then 
each sidled off, rubbing his hands, to the fire. Captain Guano mono- 
polised about one-half of it, standing in shorts, like a Colossus of Rhodes, 
with a coat-lap under each arm. He seemed to think that, being a 
stayer, he was a superior being to the mere dinner comers, and had more 
right to the fire. 

Mr. Puffington moved briskly among the motley throng, now expa- 
tiating on the splendour of the morning’s run, now hoping a friend was 
hungry, asking a third after his wife, and apologising to a fourth for not 
- having called on his sister. Still his real thoughts were in the kitchen, 
and he kept counting noses and looking anxiously at the time-piece. 
After the door had had a longer rest than usual, Blossomnose at last cast 
up : “ Now we're all here, surely !” thought he, counting about ; “‘ one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
thirteen, fourteen, myself fifteen, fifteen, fifteen, must be another, sixteen 
were asked.. Oh, that Pacey’s wanting ; always comes late, won’t wait”— 
so saying, or rather thinking, Mr. Puffington rang the bell and ordered 
dinner. Pacey then cast up. 

He was just.the sort of swaggering snob that Jack had described ; a 
fellow who thought money would do everything in the world—make him 
@ gentleman, in short. He came rolling into the room like a great por- 

ise, grinning as if he had done something fine in being late. He had 

oth his great red hands in his tight trouser pockets, and drew the right 
one out to favour his host with it “ all hot.” 

“I'm late, I guess,” said he, grinning round at the assembled guests, 
now dispersed in the various attitudes of expectant eaters, some standing 
ready for a start, some half sitting on tables and sofa ends, others resign- 
ing themselves complacently to their chairs, wishing Mr. Pacey and all 
dinner delayers at the devil. pas tes os 

“I’m late, I guess,” repeated he, as he now got navigated up to hi 
host and held out his hand. : 
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¢© never mind,” replied Puffington, accepting as little of the proffered 
aw as he could ; “‘ never mind,” neued he, addin , as he looked at the 
rench clock on the mantel-piece now chiming a quarter past seven, “ I 
ej BD an? tg Brier eK ar heel Py 7 

“Dare say you did, o »” replied win § icking out his legs, and 
giving ‘son what he an for a friendly poke in the stomach, but 
which in reality nearly knocked his wind out ; “I dare say you did, old 
boy, but so you did last time, if you remember, and deuce a bite did I 
get before half-past seven ; I thought I’d be quits with you this—he—he 

aw—haw,” grinning and staring about as if he had done 
something very clever. 

Peter was a snob of the first water ; a country swell—one of the most 
deplorable beings under the sun. Tomkins and Hopkins, the haberdashers 
of Swilli never exhibited an ugly, out-of-the-way neckcloth or 
waistcoat with the words “very fashionable,” or “quite the go,” upon 
them, but Peter immediately adorned himself in one. On the present 
occasion he was attired in a wide-stretching, lace-tipped, black Joinville, 
with recumbent gills, showing the heavy amplitude of his enormous jaws, 
while the extreme scooping out of a seltacbiad, flashy-buttoned, chain- 
daubed, black silk waistcoat, with broad blue stripes, afforded an uninter- 
rupted view of a costly embroidered shirt, the view extending, indeed, up 
to a portion of his white satin “ forget-me-not” embroidered braces. His 
coat was a broad-sterned, brass-buttoned blue, with pockets outside, and 
of course he wore a pair of creaking boots. He was, apparently, about 
eighteen or twenty; just about the age when a youth thinks it fine to asso- 
ciate with men, and an age at which some men are not above taking advan- 
tage of ayouth. Perhaps he looked rather older than he was, for he was 
stiff built and strong, with an ample crop of whiskers, extending from his 
great red docken ears round his harvest moon of a face. He was lumpy, 
and clumsy, aud heavy all over. Having now got inducted, he began to 
stare round the party, and first addressed our worthy friend Mr. Spraggon. 

* Well, Sprag, how are you?” asked he. 

“ Well, Spec’s” (alluding to his father’s trade), “‘ how are you ?” replied 
Jack, with a growl, to the evident satisfaction of the party, who seemed 
to regard Pacey as a common enemy. 

cose na | just at the moment Mr. Plummey restored harmony by 
announcing dinner; and after the usual backing and retiring of moc 
modesty, Mr. Puffington said he would “show them the way,” when 
there was as great a rush to get in, to avoid the bugbear of sitting with 
their backs to the fire, as there had been an apparent disposition not to 
goatall. Notwithstanding the unfavourable aspect of affairs, Mr. Sprag- 
gon placed himself next Mr. Pacey, a good way down the table, while 

r. Sponge occupied the post of honour by our host. 

In accordance with the usual tactics of these sort of gentlemen, 
Spraggon and Sponge essayed to be two—if not exactly strangers, at all 
events gentlemen with very little acquaintance. Spraggon took advan- 
tage of a dead silence to call up the table to Mister Sponge to take wine ; 
® compliment that Mr. Sponge acknowledged the accordance of by a very 
low bow into his plate, and by-and-by Mister Sponge “ Mistered” Mr. 

to return the compliment. 
“Do you know much of that—that—that—chap ?” (he would have 
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said snob if he’d thought it would be safe,) asked Pacey, as Sponge re- 
een we nrmleantageiing tes sere 9 ne TRG 

“ No,” replied Spraggon ; “ nor do I wish.” 

‘‘ Great snob,” observed Pacey. 

*‘ Shocking,” assented Spraggon. 

‘He's got a good horse or two, though,” observed Pacey; ‘I saw 
them: on the road coming here the other day.” Pacey, like many 
semen proton to be a judge of horses, and thought eer rather 

at a deal. 

6s are good horses,” replied Jack, with an emphasis on the good ; 
adding, “I'd be very glad to have one of them.” 

Mr. Spraggon then asked Mr. Pacey to take champagne, as the com- 
mencement of a better understanding. 

The wine flowed freely, and the guests, particularly the fresh infusion, 
did ample justice to it. The guests of the day before, having indulged 
somewhat freely, were more moderate at first, though they seemed well 
inclined to do their best after they got their stomachs a little restored. 
Spraggon could drink any given quantity at any time. 

The conversation got brisker and brisker; and before the cloth was 
drawn there was a very general clamour, in which all sorts of subjects 
seemed to be mixed,—each man addressing himself to his immediate 
neighbour; one talking of taxes,—another, of tares,—a third, of hunt- 
ing and the system of kennel,—a fourth, of the corn-laws, —old Blossom- 
nose, about tithes,—Slapp, about timber and water jumping,—Miller, 
about Collison’s pills; and Guano, about anything that he could get a word 
edged in about. Great, indeed, was the hubbub, Gradually, however, 
Pacey and Guano out-talked the rest, and at length Pacey got the noise 
pretty well to himself. When anything definite could be extracted from 
the mass of confusion, he was expatiating on steeple-chasing, hurdle- 
racing, weights for age, ons and offs clever—a sort of mixture of hunting, 
racing, ied “ Alken.” The approaching aristocratic steeple-chase at 
Roughleymede, got up by two horse-dealers, a hatter, and an ostler, at 
length engrossed attention. 

Soapey cocked his ear, and sat on the watch, occasionally hazardin 
an observation, while Jack, who was next Pacey, on the left, pretend 
to decry Soapey’s judgment, asking, sotto voce, with a whiff through his 
nose, What suck a muff as that could know about horses? What be- 
tween Jack’s encouragement and the inspiring influence of the bottle, 
aided by his natural self-sufficiency, Pacey began to look upon Soapey 
with anything but admiration ; ra at last it occurred to him that he 
would be a very proper subject to, what he called, “take the shine 
out of.” 

“That isn't a bad-like nag, that chestnut of yours, for the wheeler of 
a coach, Mr. Sponge,” exclaimed he, up the table, to our friend, pro- 
— of course, a guffaw from the party. 

“No, he isn’t,” replied Soapey, coolly ; adding, “ very like the thing, 
I should say.” 

“ Devilish good horse,” growled Jack in Pacey’s ear. 

“Oh, I dare say,” whispered Pacey, pretending to be scraping up the 
“ie p in his plate; adding, “ I’m only chaffing the beggar.” 

“ ay ed solitary without the coach at his tail,” continued Pacey, 
looking up, and again addressing Sponge up the table. 

‘* He does,” replied Soapey, amidst the laughter of the company. 
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Pacey didn’t know how to take this; whether as a “sell” or a com- 
to his own wit. He sat for a few seconds grinning and staring 
a fool; at last, after gulping down a bumper of claret, he again 
fixed his unmeaning green eyes upon Sponge, and exclaimed, 
“T'll challenge your horse, Mr. Sponge.” 
A burst of sppleabs followed the announcement, for it was evident 
that amusement was in store. ° 


‘ You'll w-h-a-w-t ?” replied Soapey, staring, and pretending igno- 


rance. 
“T'll challenge horse,” repeated Pacey with confidence, and in a 
tone that stopped the 1 murmur of conversation! (at yet lingered, and fixed 
the attention of the company on himself. 
“T don’t understand you,” replied Soapey, pretending astonishment. 
“Lor bless us! why, where have you lived all your life?” asked 


“Oh, partly in one and in another,” replied Soapey. 

I should think so,” replied Poesy? with a look of pe net om xading, 
in an under tone, “a good deal with your mother I should think.” 

“Tf you could get that horse at a moderate figure,” whispered Jack 
to his neighbour, and squinting his eyes inside out as he spoke, “he’s 
well worth having.” 

“The won't sell him,” muttered Pacey, who was fonder of 

ing about buying horses than of buying them. 

“Oh yes, he will,” replied Jack; “he didn’t understand what you 
meant. Mr. Sponge,” said he, addressing himself slowly and distinctly 
up the table to our hero—“ Mr. Sponge, my friend Mr. Pacey here chal- 

your chestnut.” 
pey still stared in well-feigned astonishment. 
It's a custom we have in this country,” continued Jack, looking, as 


he thought, at Soapey, but in reality squinting most frightfully at the 
sideboard. _ 


“ Do you mean he wants to buy him?” asked Soapey. 

“Yes,” replied Jack, confidently. 

“No, I don’t,” whispered Pacey, giving-Jack a kick under the table. 
Pacey had not drunk sufficient wine to be rash. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Jack, tartly, ‘you do ;” adding, in an under tone, 
“leave it to me, man, and I'll let you in for a good thing. Yes, Mr. 
Sponge,” continued he, addressing himself to our hero, “ Mr. Pacey fan- 
cies the chestnut, and challenges him.” 

“ Why doesn’t he ask the price?” replied Soapey, who was always 

for a deal. 

*“ Ah, the price must be left to a third party,” said Jack. ‘‘ The prin- 
ciple of the thing is this,” continued he, enlisting the aid of his fingers 
to illustrate his position: ‘“‘ Mr. Pacey here,” said he, applying the fore- 
finger of his right hand to the thumb of the left, looking earnestly at 

, but in reality squinting up at the chandelier—“ Mr. Pacey fire 

ges your horse Multum-in-somethin’—I forget what you said you 
call him, but the nag I rode to-day. Well, then,” continued Jack, 
“you” (demonstrating Soapey by pressing his two forefingers together, 
and them erect) “accept the challenge, but can challenge any- 
thing Mr. has—a horse, dog, chay, gun—anything, in fact ; and, 
having fixed on something, then a third on Jack represented by 
cocking up his thumb), “any one you like to name, makes the award. 
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Well, having agreed upon that party” (Jack still cocking up the thumb 
to represent the arbitrator), “he says, ‘Give me money.’ ‘The two then 
put, say half-a-crown or five shillin’s each, into his hand, to which the 
arbitrator adds the same sum for "ramen ( aS ‘age the arbi- 
trator says, ‘ Hands in pockets, gen’l’men’ (J iving his right hand 
up to the hilt im hisown), “If this be an award, cee hoe 
gives Mr. Sponge’s horse so much—draw.” (Jack suiting the action to 
word, and laying his fist on the table.) «If each person’s hand con- 
tams money, it is an award—it is a deal; and the arbitrator “" the 
half-crowns, or whatever it is, for his trouble; so that, in course, he has a 
direct interest in makin’ such an award as will lead to a deal. Now do 
you understand ?” continued Jack, addressing himself earnestly to Soapey. 
gon nekE do,” replied Soapey, who had been at the game pretty 
often. 
_ “ Well, then,” continued Jack, reverting to his original position, “‘m 
friend, Mr. Pacey here, challenges your oar _ f 

“No, never mind,” muttered Pacey, vishly, in an under tone, 
with a frown on his face, and giving Jack a dig in the ribs with his 
elbow. ‘Never mind,” repeated he; J don’t care about it—J don’t 
want the horse.” 

“But I do,” growled Jack; adding, in an under tone also, as he 
stooped for his napkin, “‘ don’t spoil sport, man; he’s as good a horse 
— stepped ; and if you'll challenge him, I'll stand between you and 

r.” 

But he may challenge something I don’t want to part with,” ob- 
served Pacey. 

“‘ Then you've nothin’ to do,” replied Jack, “but bring up your hand 
without any money in it.” it as a 
“ Ah! I forgot,” replied Pacey, who did not like not to appear w 
he called “ ay. Wall thea, 1 challenge your chestnut!” exclaimed 

he, perking up, and shouting up the table to Soapey. 
_“ Good!” replied Soapey. ‘I challenge your watch and chain, then,” 
looking at Pacey’s chain-daubed waistcoat. 
$ ams me arbitrator,” muttered Jack, as he again stooped for his 
napkin. 

3 Who shall handicap us? Captain Guano, Mr. Lumpleg, or who ?” 
asked Soapey. Se! 

‘ “Suppose we say Spraggon ?—he rode the horse to-day,” replied 
acey. 

“ Quite agreeable,” said Soapey. 

- “ Now, Jack!” “Now, S n!” “Now, old Solomon!” ‘ Now, 

Doctor Wiseman,” Krew yy different parts of the table. 

Jack looked solemn; and diving both hands into his breeches’ pockets, 
stuck out his legs extensively before him. : 

. “Give me money,” said he, pompously. They each handed him 
half-a-crown ; and Jack added a third for himself. ‘Mr. Pacey chal- 

Mr. Sponge’s chestnut horse, and Mr. Sponge challenges Mr. 
Pacey’s gold watch,” observed Jack, sententiously. ’ 

“ Come, old Slowman, goon !” exclaimed Guano; adding, “ have you 
got no further than that ? 2 

“ Hurry no man’s cattle,” replied Jack, tartly; adding, “you may 
keep a donkey yourself some a 
__ “ Mr, Pacey challenges Mr. Sponge’s chestnut horse,” repeated Jack. 
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6 How old isthe chestnut, Mr. Sponge?’ added he, addressing him- 
self to Soapey. 

“ Upon my word I ‘hardly know,” replied Soapey; “he’s past mark of 
mouth; but I think a hunter’s age has little to do with his worth.” 

“ Who-y, that depends,” rejoined Jack, blowing out his cheeks, and 
looking as pompous as possible—‘ that depends a good deal upon how 
he’s been used im his youth.” 

‘¢ He’s about nine, I should say,” observed Sponge, pretending to have 
been calculating, though, in reality, he knew rome whatever about the 
horse’s age. “ Say nine, or rising ten, and never did a day’s work till he 
was six. 

“ Indeed !” said Jack, with an important bow; adding, “ being easy 
with them at the beginnin’ puts on a deal to the end. Perfect hunter, [ 
. e 

ee Wh you can judge of that yourself,” replied Soapey; adding, “ you 
have ridden him, you know.” 

“ Perfect hunter, J should say,” rejoined Jack, “and steady at his 
fences—don’t know that I ever rode a better fencer. Well,” continued 
he, having apparently pondered all that over in his mind, “I must trouble 
yeichbous me look at your ticker,” said he, turning short round on his 
neighbour. 

** There,” said Mr. Pacey, producing a fine flash watch from his waist- 
— and holding it to Jack. 

“ The chain’s included in the challenge, mind,” observed Soapey. 

“ In course,” said Jack; “it’s what the pawnbrokers call a watch with 
its appurts.” (Jack had his at his uncle's, and knew the terms exactly.) 

“ It’s a repeater, mind,” observed Pacey, taking off the chain. 

“ The chain's heavy,” said Jack, running it up in his hand; “ and 
here’s a pistol-key and a beautiful pencil-case, with the Pacey crest and 
motto,” observed Jack, trying to decipher the latter. “If it had been 
without the words, whatever they are,” said he, giving up the attempt, 
**it would have been worth more, but the gold’s fine, a a new stone 
can easily be put in.” 

He then pulled an old hunting-card out of his pocket, and proceeded to 
make sundry calculations and estimates in pencil on the back. 

“ Well now,” said he, at length, looking up, “I should say, such a 
watch as that and appurts,” holding them up, “ couldn’t be bought in 
a under eight-and-twenty pund.” 

“ It cost five-and-thirty,” owed Mr. Pacey. 

“ Did it!” rejoined Jack; adding, “then you were done.” 

Jaek then proceeded to do a little more arithmetic, during which pro- 
Fe Mr. Puffington passed the wine and gave as a toast—“ Success to the 

“ Well,” at length, said Jack, having apparently struck a balance, 
“ hands in "ot mn Prom If this is an award, Mr. Pace ’s gold watch 
and appurts gives Mr. Sponge’s chesnut horse seventy golden sovereigns. 
= money,” said Jack to Pacey, in a whisper, adding “ I'll stand the 

“ Stop!” roared Guano, “do either of you our hand?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr. Pacey, coolly. fee Wan 

«Hold hal ah teen Jack, ted. “ Hold 

gentlemen !” roared tting exci 
hard, gentlemen !” repeated he, Saetidie Hib salle dn ake habit of roaring at 
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the troublesome customers in Lord Scamperdale’s field; “ Mr. Pacey and 
Mr. 9 both sport their hands.” 

“T’ll lay a guinea Pacey doesn’t hold money,” exclaimed Guano. 

“Done!” exclaimed Parson Blossomnose. 

* I'll bet it does,” observed Charley Slapp. 

* T’'ll take you,” replied Mr. Miller. 

Then the hubbub of betting commenced, and raged with fury for a 
short time; some betting sovereigns, some half-sovereigns, others half- 
crowns and shillings, as to whether the hands of one or both held 


Givers and takers being at length accommodated, perfect silence 
at length reigned, and all eyes turned upon the doubled fists of the 
respective champions. 

ack having adjusted his great tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles, and put 
on a most consequential air, inquired, like a gambling-house keeper, if 
they were “ All done”—had all “made their game?” And “Yes! yes! 
yes!”’ resounded from all quarters. 

‘Then, gentlemen,” said Jack, addressing Pacey and Sponge, who still 
kept their closed hands on the table—* show /” 

At the word, their hands opened, and each held money. 

* A deal! a deal! a deal!” resounded through the room, accompanied 
with clapping of hands, thumping of the table, and dancing of glasses. 
“You owe me a guinea,” exclaimed one. “I want half a sovereign of 
you,” roared another. “ Here’s my half-crown,” said a third, handin 
one across the table to the fortunate winner. A general settlement took 

lace, in the midst of which the “ watch and appurts” were handed to 

. Sponge. 

6 We'll deink Mr. Pacey’s health,” said Mr. Puflington, helping himself 
to a bumper, and passing the lately replenished decanters, ‘‘ He's done 
the thing like a sportsman, and deserves to have luck with his deal. Your 
good health, Mr. Pacey!” continued he, addressing himself specifically to 
our friend, ‘‘ and luck to your horse.” 

** Your health, Mr. Pacey—your good health, Mr. Pacey—your 
good health, Mr. Pacey,” then followed in the various intonations that 
mark the feelings of the speaker towards the ¢oastee, as the bottles passed 
round the table. 

The excitement seemed to have given fresh zest to the wine, and those 
who had been shirking, or filling on heel-taps, now began filling bumpers, 
while those who always filled bumpers now filled them to overflowing. 

There is something about horse-dealing that seems to interest every 
one. Conversation took a brisk turn, and nothing but the darkness of the 
night prevented their having the horse out and trying him. The transfer 
seemed to have invested the animal with somewhat eupernatural charms, 
and those who in general cared nothing about horses wanted to have a 
sight of him. 

Toasting having commenced, as usual it was eet with. Sponge’s 
health followed that of Mr. Pacey’s, Mr. Puffiington availing himself of 
the opportunity afforded by proposing it, of expressing the gratification 
' it afforded himself and all true sportsmen to see so distinguished a cha- 
racter in the country; and he concluded by hoping that the diminution of 
his stud would not interfere with the length of his visit—a toast that was 


drunk with great a 
Mr. Sponge replied by saying, “ That he certainly had not intended 
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had to his friend, Mr. 
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sik to Becrpcwich » fod of the low in hin 
ag tone, “the beggar doesn’t think I've got him in 


The horse,” Mr. Sponge continued, “was an undeniable good ‘un, 

he wished Mr. Pacey joy of his bargain.” 
This wg —— been so successful, others attempted similar means, 
yi . the arbitrator. Caplan Guano challenged 
Fogo's mg while Mr. Fogo retaliated upon the captain’s chestnut 
“~ the captain did not hold money to the award. Blossomnose 
Mr. ’s pig; but the latter could not be induced to claim 
anything of the worthy rector’s for Mr. Spraggon to exercise his ap- 
praising talents upon. After an evening - gp noise and confusion, 
the ctl ti oe ose sh at last broke u sp—the staying company retiring to 
the outlying ones finding their ways home as best they 
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Carrer XLV. 
THE MORNING'S REFLECTIONS. 


Wuewn Mr. Peter Pacey awoke in the morning he had a very bad 
headache, and his temples throbbed as if the veins would burst their 
bounds. The first thing that recalled the actual position of affairs to his 
mind was wall, veri the pillow for his watch—a fruitless search, that 


i in recalling a smattering of the overnight’s proceedings. 
a cheap flash, and when elated with wine might be betrayed 
mto nt ilar that his soberer moments were , .' Indeed, 
of his own age he was reckoned rather hand; and 


vanity of associating with men, and vided: to appear a match 
Sor de them, that conasionally ere him into trouble. In a general way, 
he was a very cautious 
He now lay tumbling and tossing about 3 in bed, and little by little he 
laid together the pallies of the evening’s proceedings, beginning with his 
challenging Mr. Sponge’s chestnut, re. ending with the resignation of his 
watch and chain. He thought he was a great ass to have done anything 
of the sort. He didn’t want the horse, not he. What should he do with 
sen ~ had one more than he wanted as it was. Then, paying for him 
ve confound it, it would be very inconvenient—most in- 
cine he couldn’t do it, so there was an end of ort - 
facilities of carrying out after-dinner transactions frequently vanish wit 
‘ssun. So it was with Mr. Pacey. Then “or herare think 
how to get out of it. Should he tell Mr. Spong: wp the state of his 
aiimaneant ieaeteinee” pea as Mr. Sponge 


a FE 


a likely man to do it? he was. But then, would he blats ? 
He t he would, shsthap eeaih Bee diineceee’, those by whom 
he ih Meeks ental aceite thodens. Altogether he 
was 


very much perplexed: seventy pounds was a vast deal of money; and 
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then there was ‘his watch gone too! a hundred and more altogether. He 
must have been drunk to do it—very drunk, he should say; and then he 
os pet eee whether he had not better treat it as an after-dinner frolic, 

A aegae to forget all about it. That seemed very feasible. 

at once it occurred to him that Mr. Spraggon was the pur- 
chaser, and that he was only a middle-man. His headache forsook him 
for the moment, and he felt a new man. It was clearly the case, and 
bit by bit he recollected all about it. How Jack had told him to chal- 
the horse, and he would stand to the bargain; how he had whis- 
— him (Pacey) to name him (Jack) arbitrator; and how he had 
e so, and Jack had made the award. Then he began to think that 
the horse must be a good one, as Jack would not set too high a price 
on him, seeing that he was the purchaser. Then he wondered that he 
had put enough on to induce Sponge to sell him: that rather puzzled 
him. He lay a long time tossing, and proing and conning, without being 
able to arrive at any satisfactory solution of the matter. At Jast he 
rang his bell, and finding it was eight o'clock he got up, and proceeded 
to dress himself; which operation being accomplished, he sought Jack’s 
room, to have a little confidential conversation with him on the subject, 
and arrange about paying for the horse, without letting out who was the 
purchaser. 

Jack was snoring, with his mouth wide open, and his grizzly head 
enveloped in a great cotton nightcap. The noise of Pacey entering 
awoke him. 

* Well, old boy,” growled he, turning over as soon as he saw who it 
was, “ what are you up to?” 

** Oh, nothing particular,” replied Mr. Pacey, in a careless sort of tone. 

“* Then make yourself scarce, or I'll baptise you in a way you won't 
like,” growled Jack, diving under the bedclothes. 

“Oh, why I just wanted to have—have half-a-dozen words with you 
about our last night’s” (ha—hem—haw !/) “handicap, you know—about 
the horse you know.” 

“About the w-h-a-w-t?” drawled Jack, as if perfectly ignorant of 
what Pacey was talking about. 

“ About the horse, you know—about Mr. Soapey Sponge’s horse, you 
know—that you got me to challenge for, you know,” stammered Pacey. 

“ Oh, d—n it, the chap’s drunk,” growled Jack aloud to himself ; 
adding to Pacey, “you shouldn't get up so soon, man.” 

Pacey stood nonplussed. 

“Don't you remember, Mr. Spraggon,” at last asked he, after watch- 
ing the tassel of Jack’s cap peeping above the bedclothes, “what took 
place last night, you know? You asked me to get you Mr. Sponge’s 
chestnut, and you know I did, you know.” 

“ Hout, lad, disperse !—get out of this!” exclaimed Jack, starting his 
great red face above the bedclothes, and squinting frightfully at Pacey. 

“ Well, my dear friend, but you did,” observed Pacey, soothingly. 

“ Nonsense !” replied Jack, again ducking under. 

Pacey stood staring. ; : 

“Come!” exclaimed Jack, again starting up, “cut your stick !—be 
off !—make yourself scarce !—give your nags a gallop, in short!—don’t 
be after disturbing a gen’l’man’s rest in this way.’ 

“ But, my dear Mr. Spraggon,” resumed Pacey, in the same gentle 
tone, *‘ you surely forget what you asked me to do.” 
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_ “Ido,” said Jack, firmly. 

“Well, but, my dear er, Spraggon, if you'll have the kindness to 
recollect—to ser Sanaa reflect on what passed, you'll surely remember 

issi me to challenge Mr. Sponge’s horse for you?” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Jack, bouncing up in bed, and squinting furiously. 
“ Me!” repeated he; “ unpossible. How could J do such a thing? 
Why, I handicap'd him, man, for you, man.” 

‘ You told me, for all that,” replied Mr. Pacey, with a jerk of the head. 

“Oh, by G—d !” exclaimed Jack, taking his cap by the tassel, and 
twisting it off his head, “that won't do!—downright impeachment of 
one’s one eae Oh, by G—d! that won’t do!” motioning as if he was 
going to out of bed; ‘can’t stand that—impeach one’s integrity, 
you know, better take one’s life, you know. Life without honour’s 
nothin’, you know.”’ 

“Oh, I assure you, I didn’t mean anything of that sort,” exclaimed 
Mr. Pacey, frightened at Jack's vehemence, and the way in which he 
now ed at the mouth, and flourished his nightcap about. ‘Oh, I 
assure you, I didn’t mean anything of that sort,” repeated he, “only I 
- thought perhaps you mightn’t recollect all that had passed; and if we 

were to talk matters quietly over, by putting that wt that together, we 
might assist each other, ore a 

“Oh, by Jove!” interrupted Jack, dashing his nightcap against the 
bedpost, “too late for anything of that sort, sir—-downright impeach- 
ment of one’s integrity, sir—must be settled another way, sir.” 

“ But, I assure you, you mistake !” exclaimed Pacey. 

“‘ D—n your mistakes,”’ interrupted Jack; “ there’s no mistake in the 
matter. You've reglarly impeached my integrity—blood of the Sprag- 
gons won't stand that. ‘ Death before dishonour !’” shouted he, at the 
top of his voice, flourishing his nightcap over his head, and then dashing 
it on to the middle of the floor. 

‘* What’s the matter?—what’s the matter?—what’s the matter ?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Sponge, rushing through the door that connected his bed- 
room with the * rere in which, we said before, Jack slept. 
“ What's the matter?” repeated he, placing-himself between the bed in 
which Jack now sat upright, squinting his eyes inside out, and where 
Mr. Pacey stood. 

“Oh, Mr. Sponge!” exclaimed Jack, clasping his raised hands in 
thankfulness, “ Im so glad you're here !—I'm so thankful you’re come! 
I’ve been insulted !—oh, goodness, how I’ve been insulted!” added he, 
throwing himself back in the bed, as if thoroughly overcome with his 


“ Well, but what's the matter ?—what is it all about?” asked Sponge, 
eae having a pretty good guess what it was. 

** Never was so insulted in my life!” ejaculated Jack, from under the 

‘Well, but what ted 

' t what és it?” re Sponge, appealing to Pacey, who 
stood as pale as ashes. fe Ags oie . 

“Oh! nothing,” replied he; “‘ guite a mistake; Mr. Spraggon misunder- 
stood me 4 


Ris Mistake ! There’s no mistake in the matter !” exclaimed Jack, appear - 


vik again on the surface like an otter; ‘you gave me the lie a3 plain as a 
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“ Indeed !” observed Mr. Sponge, drawing in his breath and raising his 
eyebrows right up into the roof of his head. “ Indeed !” repeated he. 

“No; nothing of the sort, I assure you,” asserted Mr. Pacey. 

“‘ Must have satisfaction !”” exclaimed Jack, again diving under the bed- 
clothes. 

“Well, but let us hear how matters stand,” said Mr. Sponge, coolly, 


as a head disap . 

‘¢ You'll be my second,” growled he, from under them. 

“Oh! seconds be »” retorted Sponge. “‘ You’ve nothing to fight 
about ; Mr. Pacey says he didn’t mean anything, that you misunderstood 
him, and what more can a man want?” 

“ Just so,” replied Mr. Pacey—*just so. I assure you I never intended 
the slightest imputation on Mr. Spraggon.” 

*T’m sure not,” replied Mr. Sponge. 

“* H-u-m-p-h,” grunted Jack from under the bedclothes, like a sow 
in the straw. Not showing any disposition to appear on the surface again; 
Mr. Sponge, after standing a second or two, gave a jerk of his head to Mr; 
Pacey, and forthwith conducted him into his own room, shutting the door 
between Mr. Spraggon and him. 

Mr. Sponge then inquired into matters, kindly sympathising with Mr. 
Pacey, who he was certain never meant anything disrespectful to Mr. 
Spraggon, who, Mr. Sponge thought, seemed rather quick at taking 
offence ; though, doubtless, as Mr. Sponge observed, “a man was per- 
fectly right in being tenacious of his integrity,” a position that he iNus- 
trated by a familiar passage from Shakspeare, about stealing a purse and 
stealing trash, &c. 

Emboldened by his kindness, Mr. Pacey then got Mr. Sponge on to 
talk about the horse of which he had become the unwilling possessor— 
the renowned chestnut, or Multum in Pavo. 

Mr. Sponge spoke like a very prudent, conscientious man; said that 
really it was difficult to give an opinion about a horse ; that what suited 
one man might not suit another—that he considered Multum in Pavo a 
very good horse; indeed, that he wouldn't have parted with him if he 
hadn’t more than he wanted, and the cream of the season had passed 
without his meeting with any of those casualties that rendered the reten- 
tion of an extra horse or two desirable. Altogether, he gave Mr. Pacey 
to understand that he held him to his bargain. Having thanked him for 
his great kindness, and got an order on the groom (Mr. Leather) to have 
the horse out, Mr. Pacey took his departure to the stable, and Sponge 
having summoned his neighbour Mr. Spraggon from his bed, the two 
proceeded to a passage Sioken that commanded a view of the stable-yard. 

Mr. Pacey presently went swaggering across, cracking his Cag whip 
against his leg, followed by Mr. Leather, with a saddle on his shoulder 
and a bridle in his hand. 

“ He'd better keep his whip quiet,” observed Mr. Sponge, with a shake 
of his head, as he watched Pacey’s movements. 

“ The be thinks he can ride anything,” observed Jack. 

“ He'll find his mistake out just now,” replied Soapey. 

Presently the stable-door opened, and the horse stepped slowly and 
uietly out, looking blooming and bright after his previous day’s gallop. 
acey running his eyes over his clean muscular legs and finely- 

form, thought he hadn’t done so far amiss after all. Leather stood at the 
horse’s head whistling and soothing him, feeling anything but the easy 
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Pacey just walked up to the horse, and, placing the pomt of hi i 
the i himself on by the’ mane, without dei ; to take 
hold eins. Having himself into the saddle he then began 


reins. 
“ How are they for length, sir?” asked Leather, with a hitch of his 


a ‘ll do,” replied Pacey, in a tone of indifference, gathering u 

the reins, and ing his left | heel to the horse’s side, ay ag mg 

ms ap the other. The horse gave a wince, sie hitch 
up behind; as much as to say, “If you do that again I'll kick in right 
earnest,” and then walked quietly out of the yard. 

“T took the fiery off him yesterday, I think,” observed Jack, as 
he watched the — eisurely a : fea” 

‘* Not so sure of that,” replied Sponge ; adding, as he passage 
window, “ he'll be trying ne ia the park ; let’s go and see him from my 

: ” 

Accordingly, our friends themselves at one, and ntly the 
clash of a ee announced that Mr. Sponge was right in i teeediation. 
In another second the horse and rider appeared in sight,—the horse 

ing much at his ease, but Mr. Pacey preparing himself for action. He 
cies working the bridle and kicking his side, to get him into a canter ; 
an exertion that produced quite a contrary effect, for the animal 
slackened his pace as Pacey’s efforts increased. When, however, he took 
his whip from under his arm, the horse darted right up into the air, and 
plunging down again, with one convulsive effort shot Mr. Pacey several 
"are over his head, knocking his head clean through his hat. The 

rute then began to graze, as if nothing particular had happened. This 
easy indifference, however, did not extend to the wighbdechood ; for no 
sooner was Mr. Pacey floored than there was such a rush of grooms, and 
helpers, and footmen, and gardeners,—to say nothing of women,—from 
all parts of the grounds, as must have made it very agreeable to him to 
know how he had been watched. One picked him up,—another his hat- 
crown,—a third his whip,—a fourth his gloves,—while Margaret, the 
housemaid, rushed to the rescue with her private bottle of sal volatile,— 
and John, the under-butler, began to extricate him from the new- 
fashioned neckcloth he had made of his hat. 

Though our friend was a good deal shook by the fall, the injury to his 
body was trifling compared to that done to his mind. Being kicked off a 
horse was an indignity he had never calculated upon. Moreover, it was 
done in such a masterly manner as clearly showed it could be repeated at 
pleasure. In addition to which, everybody laughs at a man that is kicked 
off. All these considerations rushed to his mind, and made him deter- 
mine not to brook the mirth of the guests as well as the servants. 

Accordin ely» he borrowed a hat and started off home, and seeking his 
guardian, Major Screwdriver, confided to him the position of affairs. The 
mares My was a _ re. aa) ee commenced a negotiation 
with Mr. Sponge, w a of ling, at length, as a great 
favour, consented to take pounds to ache. yr i Peer. 
ne 2 eral telling es nated noten to Sete 

inner; a piece of advice that we also v 
A rg Piece ery respectfully 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue exhibition comes out well this year,—not, perhaps, darting forth 
anything remarkably conspicuous,—but the best men have all done their 
utmost ee a level that has not much varied during the last few 
years. e new artists, who first made their appearance, or rather, we 
should say, first rose into eminence during the period to which we more 

icularly refer, have now established themselves as permanent contri- 
utors, and no longer give a new feature to the collection. 

In diffusing an ambition for the epic and historical, the exhibitions that 
took place for successive years at Westminster Hall, encouraged by the 
apr and boons of government, no doubt exercised an important influence. 

r. Armitage,—an artist of grand | views, and whose d | 
woman, “ Aholibah,” with her decidedly Oriental face and P stews. 4 
is one of the most striking works in the collection,—may be aptly termed 
a child of Westminster Hall. Yes,—really a striking work,—that “ Aholi- 
bah.” There is an intensity in the admiration with which the Eastern 
beauty regards the depicted men of Nineveh ; a worship that seems oddly 
devoted to the stiff, straight forms,—which has about it a character quite 
unique; and the Oriental furniture and ornaments are highly effective 
applications of a knowledge recently made general. Another child of 
Westminster Hall is Mr. Watts, who, in his severe “ Good Samaritan,” 
still adheres to his Florentine hatred of colour, and even carries his 
peculiar manner into a portrait. 

Even where the artists are of an older date than the government in- 
fluence in question, it may be traced in their present tendencies. For a 
long time the larger historical was left untouched by Mr. Maclise, but 
now he chiefly delights in imposing significant allegories. His figure of 
“ Justice,” with her attendant appliances, is a fine instance of simple and 
eloquent composition, visible in Trafalgar-square to those who cannot see 
the fresco in the House of Lords. Mr. Cope also brings into the Royal 
Academy his coloured sketches for the frescoes in the same illustrious 
edifice. 

Mr. T. R. Pickersgill is growing ambitious. As a bold, natural colourist 
of flesh, he has hitherto chiefly confined himself to small illustrations of 
Spenser, and such like chivalric dreamers, and has pictorially represented 
knights clad in armour, attended by nymphs clad in the least possible dra- 

. There has always been something peculiar in the sparkle of Pickers- 
gill’s dark armour. This year he gets large. The knight swells into a 
sleeping Samson, the nymph wired > to a gigantic Dalilah, and is a fine 

imen of a voluptuous beauty, with, however, more of the repelling 
than the alluring in the expression of her brow. Mr. Frost is a more 
timid worshipper of the nude ; his flesh is very white, and ie soft, and 
very polished,—with none of the splash of Etty, of whom, by-the-by, 
we have a reminiscence in the present exhibition, in the shape of a 
female bust. Mr. G. Patten should be mentioned as another painter of 
Venetian propensities: he is a bold, effective colourist; but his faces are 
trivial. 

In antagonism to the lovers of colour, who revel in rotundity of flesh, 
we may place the class, growing more numerous every year, who have a 
pious feeling in favour of the flat, and seem to pass a smoothing 
iron over all sensual luxuriance. To find an ultra- of the school, we 
must go to the National Institution, and admire Mr. Rosetti’s “* Annun- 
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is no bad artist of the school, and his highly-finished and expressive 
on sacred subjects are distinguished by their beauties and defects. 

artist, Mr. Millais, also moves in this track, adding to a love of 

Fo worship of the unbeautiful in the human countenance: but 
there is great character and expression in sag by man’s works ; his 
ss aggre are quite his eves sets aay is task aurea and 
perha re is no artist om we have a greater right to expect 
Lionk thine than from Mr. Millais. ey: 

A dog, whose singular virtue, shown by his begging attitude, has earned 
him the honourable title of “Good Doggie,” and a Highland illustration 
of the “Parable of the Lost Sheep,” are the most characteristic works of 
Edwin Landseer. Less to our taste is the scene at Waterloo with the 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington. _ It is too divisible into distinct halves 
to be satisfactory as a composition. Mr. C. Landseer has a very pretty 
picture of Asop in his cottage surrounded by his favourite animals. It is 
a peculiar individuality, aptly symbolized. 

Mr. Eastlake still revels in his ivory manipulation, and his ‘‘ Good Sa- 
maritan,” with its melting softness, contrasts strangely with the same ver- 
sion by Mr. Watts. With all the effeminacy of Mr. Eastlake’s interpre- 
tations, the eye loves to dwellon them. The artist has certainly worked 
his own principle to the highest degree of perfection. Mr. Poole, who 
depicts Job receiving bad news from a messenger, is powerful as usual, 
with his strange fi placed in startling speaking attitudes. 

In the genre and smaller historical department, we have a great deal of 
highly cultivated talent—a host of men who have a keen knowledge of 
expression, a nice feeling for combination of colour, and a great aptness 
for representing the materials and details of costume. Mr. E. M. Ward, 
albeit a little hard in his colour, may be placed at the head of this class. 
** James II, receiving the News of William’s Arrival,” is in his best style. 
The unfortunate king is sick with anxiety, and the mingled curiosity and 
dissimulation of the courtiers is admirably portrayed. In managing a 

t number of figures, so that each performs his proper office in telling 

e story, there are few artists who can equal Mr. E. M. Ward. Mr. 
Frith is a highly-finished illustrator of conventional life, and his “Sancho 
relating the Tale to the Duke and Duchess,” is a most felicitous treatment 
of a subject that never grows old. The amiable duchess, the dignified 
duke, the tall gaunt knight, and the short stumpy squire, are personages 
whom every artist seems to seize on with avidity. Mr. Elmore, Mr. Egg, 
and Mr. Redgrave, are all good men of this class; then there is Mr. 
Frank Stone, than whom none can tell a tale more amiably ; and last, 
not least, there is Mr. Leslie, whose scene from “‘Tom Jones” is one of 
the prettiest things in the gallery. The hero is showing Sophia Western 
her own likeness in the looking-glass, and there is something so pleasing 
and good-humoured in the faces of the youthful pair, something so neat 
and smart in their attire, that nothing could be more complete. The 
novels of Fielding and Smollett are not generally sought by artists with 
the same avidity as “Don Quixote” or the “ Vicar of Wakefield: but 
Mr. Leslie has a remarkable affection for them, and shows a talent quite 
his own, in using them as an inexhaustible source of life and character. 
mind of Mr. Leslie is essentially elegant, and the coarse personages 
of the old novels gain from his hand a grace which is entirely his own. 
Mr, Maclise is not so completely devoted to frescoes and high art as to 
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those pleasant subjects in which he gained so many early laurels, 
wef ine tells to old-told tale of the “ Gross of Green Spectacles,” with 
his usual character and humour. 

Mr. Turner, who quotes that never-to-be-forgotten MS., the “ Fal- 
lacies of Hope,” with a freedom which is quite edifying, when we 
reflect that he is about the most successful man in his profession, lets off 
fireworks of brilliancy, which dazzle all beholders, and perplex those who 
would endeavour to reduce the nebulous glories into distinct, definite form. 
We learn that a portion of the said “ Fallacies of Hope’’ is devoted to the 
story of Dido and Zneas, and we fancy that, amid the human masses in 
front, we occasionally catch something like a queen, while we are content 
to take certain shining rectilinear masses at the back for representations 
of Carthage. Yet so great are the qualities of Turner, so unique is his 
management of colours, that it has become obsolete to laugh at his eccen- 
tricities, and he has long been allowed to go on his own way, amid increas- 
ing tributes of admiration. We would counsel the uninitiated spectator 
who is puzzled by the glittering confusion, to step back with his eyes 
fixed on the picture, and observe how the whole resolves itself into various 
degrees of distance,—so that a sort of charmness—mind, a Turnerian 
charmness after all—results from the apparently shapeless mass. There 
is something in the effect of the settling down of the first manifestation 
which is indescribably curious. Then, if any one wishes to know what 
Mr. Turner was before he betook himself to his red and yellow dreams, let 
him walk into Mr. Grundy’s shop in Regent-street, and there he will see 
the view of the “ Trossachs”—a masterpiece of simplicity, grandeur, and 
distinctness. 

Mr. Stanfield is still as great as ever with his clear, transparent land- 
scapes, —pervious from the foreground to the background without a hitch 
of obscurity. Mr. Creswick still carefully places his masses of angular 
stones in the foreground, serving, as it were, for stepping-stones to the 
spectator, and flings a mantle of soft haze over the distant objects, 
whereby they melt into softness. Mr. Linnell is true to a school of land- 
scape which himself has created, and uses his woolly manipulation for 
the most imposing effects of light and colour. Figures are not Mr. Lin- 
nell’s forte, and the fewer he introduces into his work so much the better. 
But in the art of making the landscape itself speak, —of giving its proper 
eloquence to sunshine and mountain-mass—he is unrivalled. Mr. Danby 
brings together his favourite brown trees, and tips them with his favourite 
crimson, and gives the whole, which he christens by the name of 
“ Spring,” his favourite warm tint; and a gorgeous picture, stamped by 
a strong idiosyncrasy, is the result. There is no doubt that Mr. Danb 
is a mannerist, and that his picture this year denotes a continuance of his 
character in this respect ; but still he is always above his mannerism, and 
can show you, every now and then, that he can cast aside his peculiarities, 
and still be as great as ever. Does er one recollect a view of “ Zurich” 
and a picture ofa “‘ Minute-gun,” exhibited at two several exhibitions 
some years ago? Those were enough to show what Danby can do, 
when he consents not to be ferruginous. Mr. J. Martin, whose work is 
placed in a Place corresponding to that of Mr. Danby, tells about the 
“Last Man,” with a portentous scene of deep-blue sky and fantastic 
mountains, ‘Can he, if he pleases, cast aside his mannerism also? 

The excellent Roberts still instructs us respecting Oriental life with 
his well-defining pencil; and still, where there is an opportunity, shows 
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his ion for reposing sunbeams. No one has done more than 
Mr. Ota heer aera eer maeR es IE 
unattended by any fanciful quaintness. He looks at the East like an 


and not a Chinese, anxious to produce a fire-screen. 
contemplating some chef-d’ceuvres by Mr. E. Landseer—say the 
before-mentioned “ Doggie”—it is pleasant to turn to some animal 
work by Mr. T. S. Cooper: it gives us a sense of independence. Mr, 
Landseer has gone deeper into brute life than any painter, living or dead ; 
he has not taken animals as mere subjects to grace a landscape, or, like 
Snyders, dwelled on a few instances of violence. With a predilection for 
the Scottish Highlands and their sports, he has studied the changing emo- 
tions and sentiments of deer, dogs, and horses, as other acute observers 
study human nature. The freedom of manipulation which enables him by 
a few bold touches to tell such impressive tales of joy and misery, is 
another tempting peculiarity, and it is no wonder to find the admirable 
artist followed by a host of imitators. Several names that we could 
mention are but re ctions of Landseer’s manner, without Landseer’s 
jality. With Mr. Cooper, on the other hand, we find a complete 
from the influences of the day. He has studied cattle-painting 
on a Dutch basis—he looks back with veneration upon Cuyp and Paul 
Potter—he aims at no great variety of subject, but safe with his cows and 
his he invariably succeeds in producing pleasing and highly-finished 
works which charm every beholder. Of late years he has much associated 
himself with Mr. Lee, furnishing the cattle for that gentleman’s landscapes. 
The combinations are always pleasing; but Mr. Cooper's own landscapes 
are always in excellent keeping with his subjects. 

By-the-way, we had almost passed over a very meritorious painter, Mr. 
Hart, one of the few painters of the Hebrew persuasion, and one, more- 
over, who finds subjects for his pencil in matters connected with his faith. 
The Jewish festival—“ The Rejoicing of the Law”—in the synagogue at 

is a subject that affords room for great brilliancy and variety of 
colour, and for an effective ent of rich details, in which Mr. 
Hart has always been a master. The “‘ Head of Arnaldo di Lapo,” by the 
same artist, is a fine specimen of powerful colouring and command over 
intense expression. 

The visitor will not forget to pay his respects to the simple, stern, and 
expressive representation of “Cromwell contemplating the dead body of 
King Charles,” by M. Delaroche. The fame of this picture has long, 
indeed, preceded its actual appearance, for there are few loungers of the 
London streets who will not recollect an old print-shop friend of a dozen 


years’ standing. 





THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 


Tess really national galleries—for we always regard the water-colours 
as the special growth of British soil, and somntaliniots foreigners con- 
cede to us in aquarelle—these really national galleries nobly 
maintain their position this year. The absence of the name of De Wint 

of Kis: fine, earnest, natural drawings from the 

old society, of which he was so long an illustrious member, 
ne ae een eetinwens Casals but still 
there’ are the unfettered of Mr. David Cox—the soft dreams of 
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Mr. Copley Fielding—the historical sense of Mr. Cattermole—the cleanly 
architecture of Mr. Prout—the readiness for everything-in-the-world of Mr. 
Hunt—the Landseerism in miniature of Mr. F. Tayler—and the highly- 


wrought interiors of Mr. Joseph Nash. Messrs. Fripp and Tophan 
still remain characteristic ex — of peasant life; and the other Fripp 
Mey OTRO g grand advances as a landscape painter. Then we 
have a Ad Kin, Sotion, anidentip-tinading in the otth of his excellent 
senior, and an infusion of foreign blood into our good old society in the 
shape of a Flemish artist, named Carl Haag, emp buildings are 
distmguished by extraordinary power and depth of colour. Altogether 
the society is worthy of a wreath—shall we say of laurels—no, of the 
choicest flowers created by the hand of one of its best veterans, Mr. V. 
Bartholomew. 
By the New Society artistical ambition is still represented. There Miss 
el again opens the fruitful volume of Crabbe, and tells, with her own 
gery apy Feromanagy Sse probably be remembered as long 
as that of the “ Momentous Question.” Mr. ae 8 the finest colourist 
of water-colour, aims at greater sobriety, and greater depth, in his ex- 
pressive reproductions of military life; moreover, he stzikes into a new 
Cg with an Oriental subject, evidently following the figure-drawing 

Mr. Roberts. 

By-the-way, what a tendency there is to the Africo-Asiatic now-a- 
days. Mr. Roberts was always a kind of Oriental finger-post (and, mind, 
the finger always admirably guided a brush). Mr. he now begins to 
turn his back on Flanders to look after him. Mr. Vacher, one of the 
most graceful lovers of sparkling colour and costume, quits his own 
Venice, and seeks for life in Algeria; and Mr. Lewis, once devoted to the 
posada-existence of Spain, plunges into a harem, and gives the Old Society 
of Water-Colours an Oriental scene, wonderful for its delicate detail and 
fashionable flatness. Art seems engaged on one overland route! 

However, travel where they may, the native characteristic, ambition, 
never leaves the New Society. Mr. Wehnert, a bold draughtsman, con- 
stantly aims at the historical, and the life of Caxton furnishes him a 
theme. Mr. Warren adhers to the epic, and his scene from wm — 
ment shows a fine feeling for simple composition and sculpt ; 

The gap left in the ranks it iaterasions landscape ae by the 
loss of Mr: De Wint, seems most likely to be filled by Mr. W. Bennett, a 
young member of the New Society, whose works have been looked upon 
as constituting one of the most striking features of this year’s exhibition. 
They are remarkable for their sober, natural character, and in style re- 
mind at once of M. de Wint and Mr. D. Cox. Another rising man is 
Mr. Chas. Davidson, who, by the judicious use he makes of the forbidden 
colour—green—may be said to have almost introduced a new principle into 


land , 

Mr. E. Fi. Corboula remains one of the leading contributors to the 
New Society, where he has gained a distinction by his happy choice of 
j best when of a semi-pastoral kind—and his exquisitely-finished 
of treating them. The introduction of the miniature style into 
works not miniature, seems to be his peculiar mission. The vigorously 
animals of Mr. Harrison Weir, and the flowers by Mrs. 
—the Bartholomew of the New Society—wili not be passed over 
by the visitors to the gallery. : 
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ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


Cuarprer VIII. 


Arter Anatole had been duly received at the French embassy by 
Monsieur de St. Evremont, who then represented the republic at the 
court of St. James's, and when the ambassador had satisfied him- 
self that his new employé was capable of being made something of, he 
to drive him to the Foreign-office, for the purpose of presenting 
him to the principal secretary of state for that department, Viscount Ped- 





he ambassador had displayed the greatest kindness of manner to- 
wards the young novice in diplomacy ; and the latter had innocently at- 
tributed it all to his own undeniable merits and acquirements. But, if the 
truth were known, it would have been found that a certain private note from 
the minister of the exterior in Paris had some connexion with so much 
condescension. Had Anatole been aware of this, he would probably have 
wondered how the French minister could have been able to form a iain: 
able opinion of him in the two minutes which their interview lasted ; but 
there are other points which are interesting to superiors with regard to 
candidates for employment or promotion, and there are means of securing 
a good reception for them, which are more efficacious than the most elabo- 
rate eulogium on their personal qualities would prove. 

It once happened that, among several midshipmen who were being 
examined by a naval board for the purpose of being passed as mates, there 
was a young lad whose father was prime minister at the time. Those 
who remained in the antechamber questioned each of their comrades, as 
he left the board, on the subject of his examination, and they answered 
that they had been asked what they would do if a frigate were taken 
a-back in a heavy sea on a lee shore, how to make a ship ware when she 
had missed stays, or some such question in nautical science. But when it 
came to the turn of the great statesman’s son he replied,— 

“‘Oh, they only asked me how my father was.” 

In like manner, Anatole had been specially recommended to Monsieur 
de St. Evremont, not asa young man of oat | family, or promising talents 
and small fortune, but as a person in whom the president had shown that 
he took much interest, although the motive was not known. This sufficed 
for the veteran diplomatist, who at at once determined not only to make 
a friend of his ot ra but also to discover, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, the precise nature of his claims on the favour of the head of the 
French government. 

Monsieur de St. Evremont was a man somewhat past fifty. He 
was of low stature, but of an active and vigorous frame; without cor- 
pulence, and displaying energy and vivacity in his every movement. His 
complexion was sallow but healthy. His long and luxuriant locks of 
raven hair, and his | and prominent eyes, so jet black that they 
seemed to have no iris, but to be formed entirely of a dilated and fiery 
pupil, gave to his closely shaven physiognomy, on which there appeared 
not a vestige of whisker or beard, a shined and an expression that were 
further heightened by the continual and animated play of his features. 
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When he smiled or spoke he exposed to view a double row of teeth, 
matchless in colour and regularity, although rather large, and they were 
but ill-concealed by a wide mouth and very thin lips. He was a great 
talker, and he seemed always to be endeavouring to convince his hearers 
how eminently he was endowed with a feeling heart and poetic genius 
by the employment of the most high-flown language, and by the exhibi- 
tion of quick and deep sensibility on every occasion when his exquisite 
tact age him to do so without beco altogether ridiculous. He 
well knew when to come off his stilts, and he never got on them agai 
until he was sure of his audience. His wife, for instance, was devtdiehy's 
very charming person; but his enthusiastic and romantic admiration of ae 
luded the possibility of his even mentioning her name, when his 
rs were such as he thought could bear so much of the high pressure, 
without putting his hand to his heart and looking up to the ceiling of the 
room; and the allusion which he so frequently courted to their Somatic 
misfortunes—for they had lost several children—never failed, when he 
found himself in suitable society, to bring real tears to his eyes, and to 
elicit from his heaving bosom the most excruciating sighs and groans. 
Beneath all this Monsieur de St. Evremont was still a diplomatist. Cer- 
tain quick glances always kept him au courant of what was passing in 
the minds of those with whom he conversed, and although his inexhaus- 
tible flow of language had often very little meaning in it, and never im- 
any information, still his actions were always dictated by the most 
n and unerring penetration of the real position in which he was placed. 
It was said of him by an acute judge of human nature, to whom some 
one remarked that his bétises and fadaises were quite fatiguing to listen 
to, “‘ Yes; but if he never said a wise thing, he never did a foolish one.” 
This, then, was the person who presented “Monsieur le Vicomte 
Anatole de Salis, Sécretaire de Légation de la République Frangaise,” to 
my Lord Pedlingston, at the Foreign-office. The ceremony was accom- 
panied by many profound bows of the most varied expression on the part 
of the introducer, who rolled his eyes about and gesticulated rapidly, 
talking all the while with singular loquacity ; but not a look nor a shade 
on the countenances of the other two was unperceived by him, for he 
watched every indication of the respective impressions conveyed by them to 
each other with a habitual, though masked, earnestness, which would have 
been valuable and appropriate had it been exercised at a meeting of 
plenipotentiaries about to settle the destinies of nations, but which ap- 
to be most decidedly thrown away on the presentation of poor 
Anatole, who had been not a week ago, in the streets of Paris, a starving 
writer of political articles in periodicals. 
Lord Pedlingston requested them both to be seated. He mechanically 
laced his own chair with its back to the light, so that his face could not 
distinctly seen against the glare of the window; whilst those of his 
visitors were fully exposed to his view, with the light falling u them 
at right angles. The old Frenchman thoroughly unders this 4 
parently unconscious manceuvre; and, with consummate generalshi 
in changing his front to the right without making his object 
too evident; but plain, honest Anatole, who knew nothing of such tactics 
and strategy, sat doggedly in the middle of the room, answering all the 
questions were put to him with candour and unsuspecting innocence. 
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me how could he that two such eminent political characters 

tah, an the trouble to think of him? His mind had not 

a en shaken off the dust of the bookworm, and his often humiliated pride 

not quite recovered the rude shocks it had sustained during his life 

wb dan And then he felt uneasy in his new coat, and he 

his shining hat on the floor lest it should be spoiled. 

Such i impressions had become habitual to him, quite as much as those of 

tion had to the veteran politicians with whom he was 

sitting. To them the fresh arrival was a study. Something had 

of the manner in which he had obtained his post of secretary, 

and they could not believe that there was not some deep meaning under 

it, which they exerted, each in his own way, their utmost endeavours and 

their most exquisite skill to discover. By understanding Anatole, they 

hoped to gain a new light with regard to the president; and the details 

connected with the appointment, character, and previous circumstances of 

the former, derived considerable importance in their eyes from the pro- 

bability that they might serve as a landmark to guide them in their 
—— of be recently elected president. 

conversation was carried on in French, as Lord Pedlingston spoke 

that language y, and Monsieur de St. Evremont did not know a 

word of any other. After asking him if this were the first time he had 

been in England ?—what he thought of London ?—and various other 

‘questions banales,” the secretary of state determined to test what the 

secre s legation was made of, by drawing him out on the topic of the 

day wit rd to the French government, and he commenced m a care- 

less off-han manner. 

“ And what do people say in Paris about the expedition to Rome ?” 

Anatole felt at his ease immediately; for he was at home on this sub- 
ject, having written one or two brilliant articles on it. 

“ All parties condemn it,” replied he. 

Monsieur de St. Evremont started, as much as if a four-and-twenty- 
pounder had been fired off in the room, but he quickly concealed the effect 
this une announcement had produced on him, and his uneasiness 
was only betrayed by his fidgeting on his’chair and staring at his secre- 
tary in the “sr of catching his ey eye. But the latter continued with the 
most perfect unconsciousness of the dangerous ground he was tread- 
ing on. 

Ne It has been the most ill-advised and ill-fated enterprise that has ever 
been undertaken.” 

Monsieur de St. Evremont now hazarded a direct wink to Anatole, 
and, seeing that he paid no sort of attention, he rolled his eyes about in 
the most alarming manner, to the evident entertainment of the quick- 
sighted Englishman, who now seemed to think it an excellent joke. He, 
therefore, stimulated the eloquence of the young enthusiast for constitu- 
tional monarchy, by saying:— 
~ “ Tt certainly + does appear rather strange, that a government, created 
Be republic, which rose into existence by expelling their sovereign, 

attack another government, which origmated in circumstances 
precisely similar, the a being avowedly based on the support of 


set rpg 
we es, indeed,” replied Anatole, totally regardless of the signals of 
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distress which were hoisted by the ambassador and of the telegraphic 
warnings which he attempted to give him, “France has fallen into a 
most embarrassing dilemma, and it has been entirely owing to her du- 
plicity in endeavouring to follow simultaneously two incompatible lines 
of policy, and to accomplish one object while she aff to aim at 
another.” 

“ How so?” asked the wily minister, with well-feigned ingenuousness. 

“ Why, Monsieur Barrot and his cabinet,” answered Anatole, ‘“ were 
secretly desirous of aiding the pope to recover his throne, and they had 
stipulated their co-operation with the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Naples to that effect. But they did not dare to avow this, as the 
French nation would have protested against such anti-republican con- 
duct ; so they found a subterfuge.” 

Here St. Rercnaits excitement became quite awful to look upon; 
and his great eyes assumed so wild a glare, that he seemed to be on the 
point of having a fit. He made a desperate attempt to stop Anatole 
breaking into the conversation, but his tormentor would not lose his 
game, and he motioned to the young man to proceed. 

“ They despatched an armed force,” continued Anatole, whose con- 
fidence in himself was rapidly gaining ground with the brilliant success 
which he thought he was achieving, “ for the nominal purpose of ‘ frater- 
nising’ with the Romans, but with real and secret instructions to sub- 
jugate them. Their intention was to forestal the Austrians and the 
Neapolitans ; so that they wished to betray even their allies. They have 
been rejected by the pope in the most open manner; they have been 
ignominiously defeated by the Romans; and they have been repudiated 
with disdain by all parties. It is not possible to imagine a more ridicu- 
lous position than that in which General Oudinot is now placed; and the 
president has unfortunately entangled himself by his hasty letter of con- 
dolence, which has done little to console the wounded national vanity, 
and has enraged the republican in France.” 

The ambassador now resigned himself to his fate, and seemed to think 
that the world must soon come to an end after so preposterous and in- 
explicable an affair. He thought there must be something very deep 
under all this; but he could not understand it for the life of him. The presi- 
dent might have had some important object in view when he sent him this 
incomprehensible secretary: he would wait to see the issue before judging 
Anatole’s mode of diplomatising; and, above all, he would avoid com- 
mitting himself by the slightest expression either of corroboration or 
dissent, until he should see daylight through a proceeding so unprece- 
dented in the annals of his profession. He therefore bowed silently to 
the malicious appeals of Lord Pedlingston, who enjoyed the scene above 
measure, and pressed hard on him for an opinion. But St. Evremont 
“a9 proof against this attack; and he resolved to fight his ground inch 

inch. 
oe for Anatole, there was no stopping him, now that he had found, 
as he thought, an intelligent person who wished to be enlightened on a 
subject with which he felt that he was perfectly conversant; and he 
went on, most self-complacently, cutting up the French government, 
and delivering opinions which, however true and unanswerable 
might be in themselves, were certainly new as coming from a member of 


the French legation to the English secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
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Anatole knew them to be true and unanswerable; and, although he ac- 
knowledged a large debt of. gratitude towards the president, he would 
not make any compromise with truth to serve his own personal interests ; 
and he indulged in a chivalrous ardour to run a tilt for the good cause 
against the enemies of the monarchy in France. He went on, commit- 
ting sad havoc on the artfully-combined manceuvres of his chief, who 
a been coquetting with the Foreign-office for several days on this 
very subject, and who had succeeded in raising clouds of doubt and 
coiliguity around the reprehensible policy of his government; but 
Anatole had made a clear sky of it, and all St. Evremont’s defences 
crumbled into dust beneath the vigorous onslaught of his secretary, who 
laid them low with a few straightforward and convincing words. The 
bulwarks, which had cost him so much ingenuity and perseverance to 
build up, were thrown down at one fell swoop; and his position became 
untenable. The ambassador listened, crestfallen and dispirited, to the 
comments of Anatole, but he resolved to take no part in the tragi- 
comical scene which was being enacted before him. 

“Our assembly and our cabinet,” continued Anatole, like a bull in a 
china-shop, “ are openly at issue with regard to the instructions given by 
the latter to the unsuccessful leader of an expedition, for which the 
former had sanctioned the appropriation of the requisite amount of funds. 
Where this difficulty will lead them, especially at a time when the country 
is agitated by new elections, and how all this will end, it is really impos- 
sible to foresee.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” muttered the ambassador. ‘ How will all this end ?” 

But Anatole did not seem to be disposed to give up his theme, or to 
curtail a dissertation with which he was getting on so swimmingly ; and 
Lord Pedlingston was evidently so much amused, that he was by no means 
in a hurry to bring it to a close. 

“ And what is thought of the pope’s conduct?” he inquired. 

“‘ Thank Heaven !” mentally ejaculated Monsieur de St. Evremont, “ he 
has left the subject of our policy.” 

“‘ The pope,” replied Anatole, “has played a foolish part—he might 
have gained . over to his views the moderate party in Rome by openly 
accepting the support of the French from the beginning, and he might 
thus have sec the sympathies of the middle classes; but his protest 
has spoiled that chance also, and what the French will do now is a com- 
plete enigma. They have got into a most awkward position——” 

‘There he goes again,” inwardly exclaimed St. Evremont. 

“ And they may be expected,” continued Anatole, “to take any course 
except the only one necessary for the preservation of peace in Europe, 
which is their immediate evacuation of Italy.” 

The veteran diplomatist of France groaned audibly, and then passed 
it off as the commencement of a fit of coughing. 


“And Mazzini; what do you think of his policy?” said Lord Ped- 





“Oh, he has committed himself to a very doubtful line of conduct,” 
rejoined Anatole. ‘His two colleagues in the triumvirate would will- 
ing! 
they 


Mazzini, 
that the 


y have placed the Roman Republic under the egis of France, and — 
would thus have added an additional guarantee to its stability ; but 

with his unity-and-independence-of-all-Italy principle, thought 
alliance of the victorious governments of Lombardy and Naples 
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was preferable. They are determined, however, to reinstate all the 
sovereigns of the Peninsula, and Mazzini will find out his mistake when 
itis too late. Austria and Naples are resolved on crushing the national 

‘coute qui coute,’ and will strain every nerve to eradicate it from 
the soil of Italy. Mazzini must now stand or fall with it.” 

Well, I believe you are right,” said Lord Pedlingston; “and I am 
delighted to have had the pleasure of forming your acquaintance. I 
shall always be glad to see you, especially when there are any new 
incidents of importance in the politics of France,” continued he, with a 
cruel glance at St. Evremont, who writhed under the lash; “and I hope 
that my good friend here, whom I have the honour of congratulating on 
your appointment, will derive as much satisfaction from the acquisition, 
which the French embassy has made in you, as I do.” 

St. Evremont bowed low to conceal his disconcerted countenance, and 
hurried over his Jeave-taking in a most undiplomatic manner; but the 
fact was, that he felt he would not be safe until he had placed the half of 
London between him and the merciless minister. 

* Monsieur de St. Evremont,” said the latter, calling him back when 
he was just closing the door, “has your excellency the good fortune to 
be assisted by many such employés as Monsieur de Salis? for, in that case, 
I should solicit the honour of their acquaintance also.” 

“No, no, milor,” and he smiled convulsively ; “‘ que le diable nous 
emporte tous les deux!’’ added he, in a half audible, but emphatic soli- 
loquy, when they were passing through the lobby; and he threw himself 
into his carriage in a state of fearful nervous excitement. 

When Anatole had seated himself beside his superior with the quiet 
satisfaction and self-congratulating manner of a person who is conscious 
of having shone and pleased, the ambassador slowly and ominously 
turned his whole body round in the carriage towards fers and, with 
his coal-black eyes diving into the very nethermost depths of his soul, he 
said, solemnly and sternly— 

** Monsieur de Salis, if you have any special instructions to convey to 
me from the president, I can only express my surprise at your having 
thought fit to delay the communication of them to me.” 

“ Instructions!” exclaimed Anatole. “I convey instructions to your 
excellency? I have heard nothing of instructions from any one.” 

“In that case, will you have the extreme kindness to explain to me 
the gist of all that you have been saying for the last half hour?” 

“TI only told the truth, sir.” 

** Very possibly, Monsieur de Salis; but do you mean to tell me that 
you were not instructed to talk as you did ?” 

‘<I can assure you I was not, sir,” replied Anatole, losing no time in 
destroying the unfavourable opinion which he feared his superior had 
formed of him, by supposing him capable of playing a part. 

Monsieur de St. Evremont looked at him for some time with mingled 
astonishment and severity; but Anatole’s eyes did not quail beneath his 
searching gaze, for he did not feel that he had done anything wrong, and 
his self-respect was undiminished. 

“It is to me, then, that you must look for instructions,” said the 
ambassador, with his most dignified frown; “ and my instructions to you, 
young man, are—to hold your tongue.” 
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Cuaprer IX. 


Mapame bE St. Evremont had an evening party that night, and 
Anatole was, of course, invited. He saw her for the first time, and a 
something told him that a new and powerful influence over his destiny 
was about to commence. 

Strange presentiment! How is it that, when we approach some people 
for the first time, a thrilling sensation in every nerve and every vein 
eareers through the whole system, as if to warn us to avoid them? It 
may be magnetism; it may be an invisible guardian spirit, who bids us 
flee from danger; and it may be that our daily prayer, ‘“‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” has been heard. 

Anatole was neither bashful nor awkward in society, for those truly 
English weaknesses are rarely to be met with in foreigners. We have 
seen that he was not diffident of his own powers of inspiring a favourable 
opinion of himself; he was thoroughly persuaded of his being a man of 
talent, and his mother had often said that he was remarkably good-looking; 
he therefore reasoned with a species of logic most comforting and satisfac- 
tory to himself, that a handsome and clever young man must always 

lease, were it only from the extreme rarity of the combination. Yet he 

ad not a word to say for himself when he was introduced to Madame de 
St. Evremont by her husband, and, after having made his best bow, he 
felt his tongue ¥ ae to the roof of his mouth, and a painful swelling rise 
in his throat, as he fixed his eyes on her speaking countenance without 
having the power either of averting them or of uttering a single word. 

She wasa German. Her age could not exceed eight-and-twenty; and 
her tall and flexible figure, which had not degenerated either into embon- 
point or maigreur, still retained the elasticity and light gracefulness of 
extreme — She had a profusion of fair =s simply braided over a 
high and broad forehead, indicating thought, but not yet stamped with its 
effects, for its pure and dazzling whiteness was unmarked by a single line. 
Her eyes were of a soft grey, and melting; they were fringed with 
long lashes of a darker tint than hair, which possessed that richness 
of colour arising from a mixture of varying shades, whilst its heavy tresses, 
simply plaited on the back of a small and beautifully shaped head, gave a 
classic and statue-like air to all her attitudes. Her features were fine and 
purely chiselled, although her mouth was rather too wide for perfect sym- 
metry, and the complexion as well as the habitual expression of her sweet 
countenance was that of the Niobe. Its form was oval, and its colour 
was like the marble of Paros or Carrara. 

Amalia de St. Evremont was the daughter of a learned professor of 
metaphysics at one of the great universities of Germany. From him she 
had imbibed a tone of mind perfectly in harmony with his habits and 
studies, for her mother having died when she was very young, and leaving 
her an only child, she had been his constant companion until she married. 
Being highly gifted with the real depth of feeling which was affected by 
her husband, and which her woman’s tact and penetration had soon de- 
tected as spurious, she felt that her warmest affections could not be his. 
She could never love him as she was capable of loving, but she had never 
loved another. She may have perceived that her image had been fondly 
and deeply impressed on more than one heart, and where is the woman 
who can be ignorant for a moment of the feelings she inspires? But, 
however attractive may have been to her the idea of a sincere and conge- 
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nial affection, she had never allowed herself to dwell on the thought or to 
indulge in the dream that such happiness could be hers. She had thus 
fallen into a state of habitual melancholy, and her powerful mind had 
analysed its origin and growth without resisting it. She talked well on 
the affections, and she loved to sound the depths of her own desolate 
heart. Such conversations, though offering little danger to her pure soul 
and rigid principles of duty, were still most perilous to the peace of mind 
of those who had sijopel the privilege of cS intimacy. Reports had 
ed bavterionaluerel her bemg an accomplished flirt, and of her 
ving caused the unhappiness of more than one ; it was even whispered 
that the death of one of r husband’s attachés had been accompanied by 
madness, and had been incurred at his own hand in a fit of despair on her ac- 
count; but she seemed to be almost totally unconscious of her own attrac- 
tions, and she still pursued her favourite chimera, which consisted in the 
enjoyment of a pure and lawful affection for some kindred spirit as a com- 
ation for the absence and impossibility of a deeper and warmer sym- 
pathy with her husband. Unfortunately for her and for others she had 
no near relatives with whom she might safely have indulged this craving 
for affection, and she sought a friend among her acquaintances. Her 
education, more virile than effeminate, and her bold imagination and 
serious disposition, which could not stoop to take an interest in the empty 
trifles and vain gewgaws which make up the sum of the occupations of 
most women in fashionable life, incapacitated her for the ordinary com- 
panionship of her own sex. © She, therefore, sought a friend among men. 
She reflected not on the probable shipwrecks of young existences on these 
dangerous shoals and rocks of platonism, which encircle the difficult haven 
of friendship between the sexes; and, feeling —: in her own innocence, 
she rashly navigated that stormy sea. But still she was alone; for none 
had yet ventured on it in her company without sinking. 

Madame de St. Evremont did not dance; for her father had taught her 
to despise such resources for exciting admiration. She received her guests 
with quiet dignity, and her soft eyes rested with a kind expression of 
cordial welcome on those with whom she had become well acquainted. 
When her duties as lady of the house had been duly fulfilled at the com- 
mencement of the evening, when she had seen the younger persons satis- 
fied with their respective partners in the dance, and when she had sat 
down beside most of the elder ladies to converse with them, she listlessly 

into a seat in a corner, as if fatigued with her exertions. Ana- 
tole, whose eyes had hardly quitted her for a moment, then approached 
her, spell-bound as it were, and incapable of resisting the impulse which 
drove him to her side. She greeted him with perfect kindness and with 
the most frank and unaffected good-nature. 
“Oui, venez, Monsieur de Salis— il faut bien que nous fassions connais- 
sance.” 
He drew a chair near her and sat down. 

‘“‘ Monsieur de St. Evremont was delighted with you this forenoon,” 
she continued ; “‘and he told me he would take you to the Foreign-office. 
Did you go there together?” 

“ Oh, yes; he was kind enough to present me to Lord Pedlingston, but 
I fear that he was not so much satished with me after that interview, as 
you say he was before it.” 

- so? What happened? Tell me all about it; and if my assistance 
can be of any use to you, in setting matters to rights, Ishall be truly happy.” 
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There was a gentleness in her manner which went to Anatole’s heart ; 
and he felt as if he were talking with a dear friend whom he had known 
all his life. He thanked her with effusion, and related to her what had 
cory at the Foreign-office, and his astonishment when he discovered by 

i ati manner in the carriage that he had had the misfortune to 

isplease him. 
" Ah, Monsieur de Salis, I see that you little know what diplomacy is,” 
said Madame de St. Evremont. “If you wish to follow it as a profession, 

ou must learn to conceal your thoughts, and to convince your hearers 
that you think quite differently from what you really do; you must 
acquire the art of saying what you know to be false with an air of 
sincerity and candour; and you must enable yourself by keen observation 
to judge, with precision, the impression which your words produce on 
others. Had you been an adept in these practices, you would at once 
have msi ed that Lord Pedlingston was drawing you out, and that 
Monsieur de St. Evremont wished to prevent his doing so. But you seem 
to have too much good faith, and too little guile, to understand the deceit 
of others; and I foresee that you will have many a bitter lesson to learn 
before you can become a successful diplomatist.” 

Anatole made no answer, and Madame de St. Evremont continued, 
after a short pause : 

“T hope I have not distressed you by what I have said ; you have become 
quite thoughtful, and you seem to be painfully desponding; I am sorry 
to be obliged to destroy your honest illusions, but from me at least you 
shall never hear anything but the plain truth. God grant that it may be 
of adyantage to you !” 

“ Pray, do not mistake me, madame,” said Anatole, with eagerness ; 
T feel most grateful to you for talking to me thus, but I was consider- 
ing whether I am really fitted for this profession, and whether I should 
not at once give it up and turn my attention to something else. I fear, 
now that I have seen what it is, that my education has not been exactly 
the best suited to the diplomatic career.” 

And he then gave her a simple account of the life he had led with his 
beloved mother, which deeply interested Madame de St. Evremont; for 
there was to her a novelty in his manner and tone of thought, which was 
rare in the sphere where she now moved. 

Anatole possessed the noble gift of natural eloquence ; he felt strongly, 
and described his feelings with grace and precision. His fine countenance 
and expressive eyes bore irresistible conviction along with them. It was 
impossible to doubt him, for truth pervaded his every look and his most 
casual remark. Now, this is what is not often seen in the higher ranks 
of society in any country,—still less among the corps diplomatique, 
with whom Amalia had lived so much of late. She felt that it operated 
on her as a charm, and she inwardly vowed to befriend him in all inno- 
cence and sincerity. 

“ Your mother,” she said, with much feeling, “is, indeed, happy in the 
possession of such an attachment, and may she ever preserve it unimpaired!” 

They both remained silent for some time, and they both seemed to 
have fixed their eyes on the same object—a small white satin shoe, which 

d from under her dress. She looked up at length, and, slightly 

, when she followed the direction of his riveted gaze, she said, 
with the most charming abandon, 

“ Let us be friends ! 
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‘Oui, merci, mille fois merci !"’ exclaimed Anatole. “Je ue suis plus 
seul !” 

- He rose abruptly; and rapidly into the next room, to conceal 
his emotion, which he could no longer master. 

Later in the evening he was lounging about the rooms, knowing no 
one, and caring for none. At one time he was superciliously s at 
by some fashionable lordling, who unsparingly criticised his dress to the 
smiling establishment-hunter with whom he danced; at another he was 
scrutinised by the cold and shameless eyes of a delle of some five or six 
seasons, who abstractedly remarked that he was very good-looking, and 
carelessly wondered who he could be, as her partner led her further on ; 
but Anatole felt quite independent of all that, as he said to himself, 
exultingly, 

“‘T have a friend,—and such a friend.” 

It is not to be marvelled at if the poor youth was elated; he had never 

et known what it was to have a friend. The uncontrollable yearnings of 
his kindly nature had now found vent, and the deep well-spring of warm 
affection was poured out in an irresistible torrent. He felt that he would 
at that moment have given his life for Amalia with rapture had such a 
sacrifice been required of him, or could it be of advantage to her. He 
began to doubt, however, whether friendship could inspire such feelings. 
He had never yet loved, and he did not think this was love; but he had 
never known friendship either, and he questioned the power of such a sen- 
timent to produce the intensity of devotedness which now possessed him. 
He reflected that Amalia was the wife of another, and that even pure 
friendship between them might not be desired by that other; he thought 
of his mother, and asked of his own heart and conscience what she would 
have said if she could have read what was passing within him. For a 
time there was a violent struggle ; and he complained bitterly. 

‘And must I give up,” thought he, “the first feeling of sympathy 
which has been awakened in me? Must I reject the only offer of regard 
which has ever been made to me? Must I cast from me the first flower 
that has bloomed on my path ?” 

“Shun her!” whispered the voice of his mother. 

“ But I do not love her,” argued he. “ An affection which is fraught 
with peril cannot, surely, rise thus suddenly into vigour. There is yet 
time, and at present there can be no danger.” 

“ Shun her!” repeated the still small voice of conscience. 

“‘ She said ‘let us be friends’” again objected his heart, struggling with 
his soul; *‘I shall be her friend then in the strictest sense of the term. 
Oh, let me have such a friend !” 

“ Shun her !” again insisted the guardian spirit; and the words rang in 
his ear with a tone of vivid reality, which made him suddenly start and 
hurriedly look round. 
| Was it that the imperious call of duty, combating inclination, echoed 
‘powerfully in a mind where good principles reigned, and, striking a chord 
which vibrated convulsively, that raised in him a strong emotion? or 
was it that some one of the strange and indefinable attractions and influ- 
ences, which human nature is a prey to, violently electrified his whole 
frame, as by the infusion of a subtile fluid? He suddenly started, and 
hurriedly looked round. 

His wildly agitated glance fell beneath the calm and pure gaze of Amalia, 
whose large grey eyes rested on him with an expression of deep interest. 
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** I am so sorry to have caused in,” she said, kindly, “by what I 
said about diplomacy, but we will talk it over at another time. Do not 
give way to anxiety about your future career. I see that you are suffer- 
ing from cruel doubts, but we will not let you be overcome in this way. 
You must give me the satisfaction of thinking that I can be of use to you. 
Be guided by me; youknow that women have a quick and fine perception, 
which may be applied with advan to the direction of diplomatic 
affairs, quite as as to the trifles which we are accused of studying so 


much. ish the subject from your thoughts for the present, and we will 
consult together about it to-morrow. Now follow my counsel, and dismiss 
these painful perplexities from your mind.” 


Could he resist this? No: neither he nor any one else could. He 
abandoned himself to the ineffable charm which possessed him, and forgot 
his mother in the devoted and all-engrossing homage which he laid at the 
feet of his friend. - 

“ You must dance,” she continued ; ‘‘ come with me, and I shall intro- 
duce you to the very nicest partner in the room ;” and she took his arm 

“ There she is! Is she not beautiful ?” 

Anatole saw the person she meant, but he had no eyes for any one ex- 

the fair being whose hand rested confidingly on his arm. Yet in 
point of mere beauty Amalia was not to be compared to the lovely girl to 
whom she introduced Monsieur de Salis. He saw, but hardly noticed, one 
of the happiest sunlit countenances that ever shed a bright ray of mirth 
and innocence on this sad world, and a form, slight and sylph-like, rather 
under than above the middle size, but perfect in proportions and style. 
Her face was more round than oval, her eyes were dark and sparkling, 
and her mouth was small and beautifully shaped, though, perhaps, the two 
rosy lips were more full and rounded than those of the Venus de’ Medicis ; 
but on either side there nestled on her richly-coloured cheeks the very 
sweetest of dimples, which gave her an expression of such joyousness and 
light-hearted merriment, that one could hardly consider her otherwise 
than as a charming child. Indeed, her age could not exceed seventeen, 
and her manners seemed those of a girl of two or three years less; so 
winning, so cheerful, so caressing were her dear little ways of saying and 
doing everything she did and said. Her glossy black hair was tastefully 
decked with a single scarlet camellia, and her dress was as fresh and 
faultless as she was herself in face and figure. 

Anatole was left with this enchanting young person, whose name he 
had not heard, so much were his thoughts engaged by another when he 
made his bow, and asked her to dance with him. She accepted; and the 
few words which met his ear were spoken with a slight foreign accent, 
which, though scarcely perceptible, added a something inexpressibly sweet 
to the blithesome tone. She appeared to be passionately fond of dancing, 
and when she had ascertained to her complete satisfaction that her part- 
ner's valse @ deux temps was irreproachable—for Madame de Salis had 
enlisted all the traditional reminiscences of her own youth to make up the 
sum of Anatole’s accomplishments, and his innate grace had done the 
rest—she gave herself up to the fascination of the Terpsichorean art, and 
to the inspiration which it derived from the inimitable Strauss. She 
danced most beautifully, and did not conceal how much she enjoyed it; 
indeed, all her movements were so full of entrainement, that it was evident 


to Anatole that, although she spoke English perfectly, she was either a 
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foreigner or had been brought up abroad, for the native stiffness, and 
ted notions of propriety which prevail in England, preclude the 
bili ee of our fair 
countrywomen, unless they have ru off that species of rust by a | 
residence on the Continent. But he was in ay amet pret lower | 
studies of character on this occasion, or to court the disclosure of any 
further particulars with regard to his pretty partner; and after a few of 
the common-place remarks which are heard in every ball-room, and to 
which she replied with natural ease and unaffected simplicity, he led her 
to her seat when the music had ceased. 

Monsieur de St. Evremont, having left the whist-room, was talking to 
a lady, who was seated near where Anatole had stood during the pauses 
in the waltz. He whispered to his secretary that she had asked him who 
he was, and that, as she was the wife of one of the leading political cha- 
racters of the day, he would introduce him, im the hope of her saying 
something which it might be important that they should know. Ana- 
tole was presented, and he bowed, mentally resolving that no power on 
earth should ever make him play the part which his chief had hinted 
that he expected of him; he was on the point of saying so to Monsieur 
de St. Evremont, but he reflected that it would be time enough to take 
a decisive step on this subject when his ideas should be more matured. 
He commenced conversing with the lady, whom he would have wished to 
address, as he inwardly ejaculated, thus : 

‘‘Say what you like, I am no-spy, and shall not be a tale-bearer for 
any one.” 

She was Mrs. Shrewsbury, the wife of one of the most remarkable 
speakers in the House of Commons. She was clever, and took a great 
interest in all political questions; she talked much, and well; and it was 
even said that, somehow or other, her husband had become more eloquent 
since his marriage than he had been before it. But there could not be 
more than the customary degree of preparation in his speeches, for he 
was most successful in s and witty repartee, which must be all ex- 
tempore ; unless, indeed, it were the practice amongst political antago- 
nists in parliament mutually to give notice to each other of all the argu- 
ments they meant to employ in their intended attacks, in order that they 
might study their reply beforehand, and perhaps arrange which should 
succumb. This mgs have the effect, however, of deterring some of 
them from entering the lists at all, if they knew how hard they were to 
be hit, as it had with the Albanians and the Turkish garrison of Nau- 
pactus, on the Gulf of Corinth, in the Greek revolution. 

It is said that Lord Byron, being anxious to rise to military renown by 
achieving some glorious exploit, but feeling uncertain of the valour of his 
Albanian brigade, intimated to the Ottoman commandant that he wished 
to storm the place, and that he would pay down so many thousand piastres 
on condition that he would allow himself to be beaten after some show of 
resistance. Thepro was secretly made known by his lordship to his 

ps; but they declined incurring the dangers of the enterprise, although 
their success would be ensured, and the Turks replied that they would 
sell the fortress without fighting for it. The negotiation, therefore, failed 
from the singular coincidence of two Bob Acres having met to fight the 
duel, and the courage having oozed out at all their fingers’ ends. Pre- 
concerted victories might share the same fate in the houses of parliament. 
Mr. Augustus Shrewsbury was one of the great luminaries of the day. He 
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was still young, although he had sat in the House of Commons for many 
; and he had faithfully fulfilled the promise, or perhaps it might be 
Cotter called the threat, which he had uttered at the failure of his maiden 
speech. When he then sat down, unable to continue, he responded to the 
of his hearers by telling them that they would listen to him some 
Teyacenll they have listened to him. He had been strong in the oppo- 
sition, and, whether he might continue to be strong or not, he was not 
likely ever to cease being in the opposition. In fact, a vigorous attack 
on the ministry, supported with cutting sarcasm and “ persifflage,” was 
his forte, and he was more likely to rest his laurels on the fame which he 
had thus gained, than to add to them any administrative honours ; for, 
like Othello, his occupation would then be o’er, and the witty Shrewsbury, 
who assailed, would degenerate into the feeble minister, who defended. 
Whether his politics were based on undeviating principles or not, was still 
a problem to be solved, as he had never been in a position to reduce theory 
to practice; some said that personal enmities had ruled and guided his 
career, and others, that personal interests were the compass by which he 
navigated, whilst many asserted that his political campaigns had commenced 
under a different banner from that which he now raised as the leader of a 
y in the House of Commons ; but, however all this may be, certain it 
is that Mr. Augustus Shrewsbury was what is called a brilliant speaker. 
With regard to his ready eloquence, opinions varied ; some vaunted his 

impromptu, and others revived the old distich in his favour :— 

They say he has no heart, but I deny it; 
He has one,—and gets his speeches by it. 

On this occasion, however, a new light was thrown on the subject, for a 
member of parliament approached Mrs. Shrewsbury when Anatole was 
conversing with her, and said, that he had just left her husband in the 
middle of a splendid and powerful speech, and that he regretted so much 
having been obliged to quit the house before he had concluded it. Mrs. 
Shrewsbury asked him what part of his subject Mr. Shrewsbury was 
treating when he came away, and the gentleman told her. 

** Oh, what a pity you did not stay, for the best was to come,” she re- 
plied ; but, epee the error she was committing, she added, “ I mean 
that, if you had stayed, you would probably have heard Mr. Francis Pitt’s 
maiden speech.” 

“T heard it,—he spoke before Mr. Shrewsbury.” 

** Well, and what did you think of it ?” asked the lady. 

“T liked it very stan It was delivered in the most unassuming 
manner, and with a degree of modesty which quite disarmed his father’s 
most inveterate adversaries, although he was supporting the ministerial 
measure, and he was loudly cheered. Indeed, he deserved it, for it was a 
good speech, and he is thought to be a promising young legislator.” 

Mrs. Shrewsbury did not seem to like this praise of the incipient orator, 
but, from what reasons it was distasteful to had was more than Anatole 
could guess. He had decidedly an inquisitive turn, and he tried always 
to understand everything he heard, more especially when a matter so in- 
teresting to him as politics had been the subject of conversation, but there 
was no one near to enlighten him, and, as people appeared to be going 
away, he took leave also 

“A demain, donc,” said Madame de St. Evremont; and, bowing low, 
he replied, 

“ A demain.” 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Cuaprer XIV. 
THE TEMPLAR. 


Anp what change had time wrought in Roland Hartley? Look at 
that solitary figure walking up and down Fountain-court in the Temple! 
now pausing before the ancient hall in which no revellers are seated over 
their cups; now with his eyes fixed on the sundial which, age after age, 
has been keeping its chronicle of the great luminary’s career, noting 
down the changes of that heavenly traveller in brightness and shade, 
and intimating to every man who passes below, although he cannot or will 
not hear its voice, “‘ Thy life is fleeting as the shadow on my dial !” 

Now you may see him leaning against the iron rail while he watches the 
play of the fountain—shooting upwards and falling, shooting upwards and 

ling—splash, splash, and bubble, bubble—sparkling and subsiding— 
shining again, and again melting into the dark smooth water in the round 
stone reservoir—the very image and type of a monotonous life; dull but 
never weary, that springing silvery jet-—on, on, through the long heavy 
hours, like a remorseful memory which strives to sleep, but cannot. 

Little change might have been perceived in the countenance of 
Hartley. His physiognomy was one on which years produce small visible 
effects: the forehead, though it betrayed no wrinkle, was more massy, 
and the cheeks had parted with some of their freshness, but the jetty 
black of his hair continued unaltered ; his teeth had lost none of their 
dazzling whiteness ; the firmly-compressed mouth had its old expression 
of austere serenity and unbending resolution; while his eyes, usuail 
half-closed, and always averted from the person whom he sadreteed, 
retained, when lit up by anger, all their sinister fierceness and withering 
fire. 

We have represented Hartley of that peculiar disposition which led 
him to brood over one subject for a great length of time. Hence his 
love and his hatred were passions not of a month, ora year, but of a life’s 
duration. The image of her he loved long ago was as vivid to his fancy 
as it was ere she had accepted his rival. His hatred for that rival had 
resigned not one particle of its bitterness, and his determination of re- 
garding him as a victim whom, however the final stroke might be de- 
layed, he was resolved to crush, remained unshaken. Having contented 
himself with dreaming for years over ‘the vengeance which he had 
already obtained,” he now awoke from a state that had begun to resemble, 
80 to speak, a reasoning sleep. During the time which had elapsed, he 
found that Somerset and his wife had conquered old sorrows, banished 
early remembrances, and were now perfectly happy. Strange to say, he 
rejoiced at this last circumstance, for had he not, in a measure, suspended 
his persecutions, and allowed them to bask for awhile in the sun of peace 
and good fortune, the storm with which he intended to overwhelm them 
would be less severely felt. All conditions of pain as well as of pleasure 
are heightened by contrast ; Hartley, therefore, was not hasty or head- 
long, but refined and methodical in the execution of his designs. 
June.—VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLIV. R 
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Somerset and Isabella, then, were happy ; Hartley was miserable, and 

they had occasioned, he believed, his wretchedness. He must drag them 
down to the same condition of moral suffering as that which he conceived 
his own to be, and until they were in the abyss—an abyss from which they 
could not hepe again to rise, his vengeance would not be satisfied or com- 
plete. He must go forward, and—work out his vow. 


Cuaprer XV. 


A QUAINT LOCALITY IN THE CITY—MR. JEREMIAH PIKE IN DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 


As the wayfarer passes out of Gracechurch-street—than which no 
thoroughfare in the city of London presents a scene of more 
continued turbulence, inasmuch as it is the grand starting-post for all 
descriptions of vehicles bent on carrying her Majesty’s subjects to divers 

ints of the compass within eight or ten miles of the standard in Corn- 

ill—as he passes, we say, from the shouts, the whirling wheels, and the 
eries of fear peculiar to this useful and accommodating locality, into 
Leadenhall-street, and proceeds due east, he will presently find himself in 
the vicinage of that spot memorable in our history as being honoured by 
the residence of the attorney, Mr. Pike. 

Leaving the great mansion of the merchant-princes, the East India 
House, on his right hand, he will at once enter St. Mary-Axe. When 
this narrow winding thoroughfare obtained its picturesque name, anti- 
quaries, we believe, cannot determine—a fact proving that its origin, 
being unknown, must needs date far back in the night of time. Ere we 
have proceeded a very few steps, our attention is arrested by a venerable 
janb which abuts upon the street. The tower is singularly shaped, and 
is adorned with four pinnacles, a smaller tower springing up between 
these, and boasting a gilt vane. 

“ And what is the name of this church?” we ask of a native who has 
driven his business in St. Mary-Axe for, perhaps, the better half of a 
century. He cannot tell; he never goes there. Another person thinks 
it is called St. Andrew ; and a third furnishes the correct information— 
St. Andrew Undershaft. 

A dweller in the country may scarcely believe this ignorance can exist 
with regard.to the very names of places of worship in whose shadow the 
inhabitants live; but churches rise so thickly in the city of London, and 
are so little frequented—the less educated classes plodding on and on, 
looking only on the wares in their shops, and burying their hearts in their 
money-tills—that the matter, on due reflection, will not appear either 
ne or very improbable. Within this church rests Stow, the indefa- 

i chronicler and antiquary—Stow who, two centuries and a half 
since, devoted his life to the study of the antiquities of his country, and 
in his old age, like Homer, begged his bread. But the vagrant has a 
monument now, and from the gilded roof, the Tudor architecture, and 
the portraits of England’s kings painted on the windows, the visitor 
turns to this object as more interesting, and sighs over the ashes of 
Genius that suffered and starved. Peace to thy shade, patient, toiling, 
gifted, ill-requited Stow! 
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But we are outside of the church, and close by the iron railings which 
border the pavement. We enter the gates. Solemn thoughts instantly 
our minds. We are cut off from the living, and stand upon 
the dust of centuries. There, but a few feet from us, the hum of Cc, 
the rapid feet of busy passengers, and all the stir of life go forward. 
Here we are with the dead. Yes, every flagstone beneath us covers a 
ve. Their occupiers were once outside that rail, bustling along, 
iving bargains, chinking coin, and shouldering on one side the best of 
them. Let us now quietly stoop and read. Why, their very names, 
with a few exceptions, time has rendered illegible! Epitaphs of one or 
two hundred years back we can decipher; but all letters traced before 
that date, the rain, and the few steps which reluctantly—very reluctantly 
—ever turn within those gates, have entirely obliterated. 

The little cemetery, about twenty yards square, lies beyond. Some 
hundreds of the natives of old London may have found here a resting- 
place, but not one monument can we perceive standing. The earth 
to-day has been turned over by the spade ; probably grass-seeds are to be 
sown, or a few flowers planted. The real Londoner of the olden time 
was not actuated by the spirit of the ancient Egyptian; he had no desire 
to preserve his dust, no ambition to perpetuate his memory; and he was 
laid in these quiet little nooks, content that forgetfulness and utter obli- 
vion should wrap his deeds and his name. 

But we hasten on our journey down St. Mary-Axe. On our left are 
situated Great St. Helen’s and Crosby-square, famous in bygone years 
for their palaces. Crosby Hall alone retains a vestige of the magnificence 
once characterising the spot, for the palaces of dukes are turned into 
merchants’ offices, and baronial hal!s into warehouses. 

We now arrive close upon the residence of Mr. Pike, and pause oppo- 
site to an antiquated archway, the summit of which displays a large 
white keystone. Some tasteless, unpoetical innovator has, no doubt, 
robbed the place of its ancient dignified appellation, for above this key- 
stone you read the modern matter-of-fact name of ‘“‘ Brown’s Buildings.” 
Proceeding under the arch, the prospect we gain of the region within is 
by no means encouraging. Where a porter’s lodge in past days ntie 22 
have stood, a vendor of coals, firewood, and dried fish has set up his 
shed. The houses which constitute the “Buildings” are neither very 
lofty nor very antique. The only thing ancient about them appears to be 
confined to the doorways. In truth, one might imagine that all the old 
domiciles had been swept away, while, by some strapge fatality, every 
door remains in its first station. Resembling the entrances of the man- 
sions in Alderman’s-walk and Broad-street, not far distant, we find here 
the door-posts and lintels curiously carved, in the quaint Dutch style. 
Above each door is seen a heavy projection, or pent-house, which serves 
the double purpose of a screen oa the rain and a civic flower- 

en. ) 

Yes, the natives of this court, where the air is at all times smoky and 
close, take a peculiar pride in cultivating flowers on the summits of their 
doors. The scene, when we visited the place, forcibly reminded us of 
the Greek historian’s description of the hanging-gardens of Babylon. 
These hanging-gardens of “ Brown’s Buildings” might be less re 
than the parterres of Nebuchadnezzar’s capital, yet were we much pleased to 
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witness this struggle after rural beauty in such a spot. A flower in a 
nosegay, even to a cockney, is nothing compared with a flower really 

ing. The red earthen-pots were ranged in rows; they boasted 
Swart inn emaciated geraniums, and sickly mignonette, which sent 
forth all the odour their consumptive natures possibly could. The place 
is comparatively retired and quiet; a few noisy children at times play 
on the broad flat stones with which the court is paved, or disport them- 
selves in the gutter which, like the Rhine separating two countries, pours 
gently its mud along, and divides “‘ Brown's Buildings” into two equal 


Mr. Pike was not a householder; he escaped all onerous responsibi- 
lities by hiring. at a cheap rate, a second floor. The stranger who en- 
tered his office found that, unlike many lawyers, he actually was a man of 
business. Bundles, tied with red tape, thumbed and blackened by fre- 
quent reference—heaps of paper recently written on, lying about in great 
confusion—sufficiently intimated that Mr. Pike did not always dream or 
sit idle in that room. Yet the apartment was miserably furnished; the 
chairs were cane-bottomed, with holes worn through the centre; the table 
was wormeaten and cracked across the top, while the coarse Kiddermin- 
ster carpet did not exceed two yards square. 

The door, standing ajar, revealed an apartment beyond. There the 
eye was refreshed by the sight of sundry cooking utensils, a display of 
half-broken cups aiid saucers on a little sideboard, an old iron coal-scuttle; 
and, in the corner, a turned-up bedstead. 

These were Mr. Pike's two rooms, and formed his only place of dwell- 
ing. We are led, therefore, to conclude that the attorney was either ex- 
tremely poor, or a remariable miser. He was now alone in his office ; 
his posture indicated thought, for he leant with his elbows on the table, 
his lean hands being buried beneath the bunches of his red hair. His 
hatchet face time had elongated, and rendered even more sharp; his 
_ body, also, was more worn and meagre. In every other respect, Mr. 
Pike appeared the same active and intelligent individual he was a dozen 
years previously. Between his elbows, as he stooped over the table, stood 
a small japanned iron cash-box; on this object his round, brilliant, sloe 
eyes fixed themselves at times lovingly, while his thin, bloodless lips—for 
they had no hue in them—moved with rapidity, although no articulate 
sounds were produced. Pike, indeed, was a miser; the addition made to 
his annual income through the liberality of Hartley, had awakened the 
desire of saving, gnd this passion steadily increased with his increasing 
hoard, and strengthened with his age. 

It is a solitary joy that of accumulation, yet an intense, soul-wrapping, 
devouring flame. The miser'’s raptures, as he gathers heap on heap, 
casting more and yet more into the great whole, none but the miser him- 
self can understand or imagine. All other pleasures derived from the 
finer feelings, or the exercise of the mental faculties, seem to him poor 
and profitless. He lives in his gold, for his gold, smiles over it, weeps over 
it, dreams of it; the only pang he ever experiences is when some darker 
and desponding moment forces upon him the conviction that silver and 
gold cannot be taken with him beyond the confines of this world. Death 
is the cruel despoiler, the unsparing bankrupt-maker even of the miser. 
“* Fifty—a hundred—four hundred,” Mr. Pike began softly to mutter. 
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‘ Yes, I think I shall add four hundred pounds to the stock this year, 
which will make that sum in consols, tot me see—ten thousand six 
hundred and fifty pounds. Is this well? No; my domestic expenditure 
has been far too great during the past year. I have lived too well— 
much tpo freely. Why, the year’s expenses, not including house-rent, 
amount to no less than thirty pounds four shillings and threepence— 
enormous ! wasteful! ruinous! I must reform.” 

His brow was knit, and a dark cloud settled upon it. But as his eyes 
lanced again at the cash-box, and certain schemes for retrenchment or 
omestic saving passed through his mind, the frown gradually softened, 

until his wide mouth puckering up at the corners, a smile of deep satis- 
faction fairly overspread his meagre visage. 

A low tapping outside of the office disturbed the lawyer's reverie. 
‘“*Come in,” said Mr. Pike ; at the same time, he arose, and gently closed 
the inner door, communicating with the single room, at once his kitchen, 
one and dormitory. The visitor or client was a middle-aged, sickly- 
ooking man, and his dress betokened him to belong to the humbler 
classes. He was well known to Pike, who had often endeavoured to get 
up a quarrel between him and his neighbours, for no other purpose than 
that he, the lawyer, might have the happiness of settling the dispute. The 
som kept a small greengrocer’s shop in an alley leading from St. Mary- 

e. 

‘Mr. Pike,” said the tradesman, in a sorrowful accent, holding a slip 
of paper in his hand, and which appeared to be a bill. ‘1 didn’t expect, 
sir, you'd have sent me this.” 

“Why, Mr. Tomkins? It is all right—quite legal, I believe.” 

*‘] don’t know what you call ‘legal,’ sir; but I know I’m a poor man 
with six children, and every penny is precious; and since I lost my 
donkey, which used to carry Some my vegetables, everything has gone 
wrong with me.” 

“Tam sorry for it, Mr. Tomkins; but with regard to that ill-used 
donkey, I did my best, I believe, to gain you redress.” 

“* Why, look you, sir, I just said to you one day, as you passed by my 
shop, that the man in Greyhound-alley had cruelly beaten my poor 
beast, and the blows caused, in my opinion, her death. Whereon, with- 
out my orders, you sent him a letter on the subject threatening prosecu- 
tion, and put me down for it in this bill five shillings. Again, at another 
time, when you came to order a few potatoes, I just said, ‘Do you 
think, Mr. Pike, I could get damages from the man who killed my 


donkey? and you answered, ‘ Very likely, I think so.’ Then you Bo” 
the 


home, and charge for this as it is set down here : ‘ Legal advice on 
subject of damages in the matter of a slaughtered donkey—six shillings 
and eightpence!’ Oh! Mr. Pike,” added the poor greengrocer, his eyes 
filling with tears, “it was bad and ruinous enough for me to lose my 
useful little beast ; but to be obliged to pay this sum as well after her 
death, when I and my children are nearly starving, it’s almost too much 
for me —I shall break down under it.” 

Mr. Pike looked grave, rather black, but maintained silence, occupy- 
ing himself in paring his nails with a penknife. 

“You won’t enforce the payment, I hope, sir. Believe me, I am in 
the utmost poverty; besides, I am very ill.” 
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“Now, no nonsense, Tomkins, about illness,” said Mr. Pike, pettishly: 
« you are well , I dare say; and you have plenty of vegetables im 
your shop. I must have my money!” 

* But sir, common justice—common humanity——” 

Maer per interrupted Pike, raising his voice. . 

“ Tm pressed hard sides. T don’t like to have the parish doctor, 
and the other refs to, give me any mor advice or medicine unless I 
cc) nn estacT eat ha roared Pike, warming 

me must ve My mon into 

«peste, dale table with his Bet 

“ But I hope you will ‘bate something of the charge, sir ?” 

“Not a —my time is too valuable to transact business on - 
lower terms. A legal advice—total charge only eleven and 


eightpence; hang it, man! what would you expect? Not a farthing less 
wpe me my money !” 
I trust you will give me time.” 

“Yes, until three o’clock to-morrow afternoon, by which hour, if the 
money is not eye paid, I shall take such steps for the recovery of 
the same as law prescribes; but by this course, remember, the said 
amount may be about ‘doubled, law expenses of course being always dis- 

by the pa is debtor.” 

The man, in orance, believing all that Pike asserted, was greatly 

sited ad hin his sickly face took a yet more a hue. 

“Well, sir, well, I'll stop such a proceedin it’s ible. I'll go 
pre and sell some of my estos though, ‘alan! I've. little enough 
of that.” 

“ Do,” said Pike; “ dispose of some of your furniture.” 

** My own bed is ‘already in pawn. I’ve only a deal table and the 
poor children’s stools to offer the broker.” 

“ Now, no more words; you worry me. Go. I don’t care how you 
obtain the amount, so you get it. Goodday. Remember, three o’clock 
to-morrow—I must have my money !” 

[Son man left the office with a sigh, but Mr. Pike experienced a 

tion of pleasure, if hte smile on his lip might be consi- 
“idered an evidence of such satisfaction. 
“This is the way to manage the low, uneducated classes,” he whispered. 
“ Yes, yes, we must govern them by fear. Humanity? I amas humane 
merciful as most men, I haliend: but lawyers must live. Were I to 
forgive this man his debt, by the same rule I nig ht extend like lenity to 
every other person who owes me money. Smet a proceeding would be 
absurd, highly re hensible. I act then ee: right, and in strict 
aa, with onour, equity, virtue, and 

At this conclusion of Mr. Pike’s little Fidilf-teeaninetion, the 
worthy man again. He felt, or imagined he felt, all that warms 
the thropi breast ; and he absolutely was not aware (so entirely 
tuay man deceive himself) that his heart was as cold as December's 

e, and as hard also. Another visitor made his appearance, but he did 

pig rg we paar Pike was accustomed to es 

awyer instantly rose, ne found— almost a servile—bow. 
Roland stood before him. +4 
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Cuarpter XVI. 
THE SECRET CONSULTATION—HOW SHALL THEY RUIN HIM? 


Tus was not the first visit which Hartley had paid to the attorney of 
St. Mary-Axe. He called at times on Mr. Pike, lest the too frequent 
of the latter person at his chambers might attract attention, 
or awaken suspicion, the character of Pike being known to some of the 
honourable members of his profession. The doors were made fast, and 
the two, drawing chairs close to each other, commenced their consultation 
sal hehboon:enicah deol bs Bes cecal lh oii 
‘ been a curious to have i 
indicative of the workings of the mind, visible on the countenances of 
these men. Their physiognomies, as much as their dispositions, were 
to each other. Tio came features of Hariley, the still, reflee- 
tive forehead, shaded by jet-black hair, and the down-bent eyes, were in 
i contrast with the sharp profile, low brow, red bunchy hair, and 
eternally restless, twinkling, little visual organs of Mr. Pike. The one was 
slow, moody, severe, and bitter of heart; the other was all activity, 
observance, curiosity, and craft. An apt illustration of the position and 
characteristics of these men may be found among animals: Pike was the 
attendant jackal who scents and “ points” the prey; Hartley was the 
sullen, but fierce and terrible lion. 

The lawyer stooped forward in his chair, listening attentively, and 
nodding his head from time to time, as Hartley disclosed to him some 
— he entertained, or some new duty which Pike would have to 
ae The time is come,” pursued Hartley, “for this decisive step. He has 
enjoyed his triumph long enough; and she, too—she has been rem i long 
enough. The wheel of fortune must revolve. The property ge 
hands. Brookland Hall must be held by another! 

“True,” said the attorney. “I admit you are more deserving, far 
more deserving of that fine property than your elder brother; therefore, 
in spite of the common notion of hereditary right which prevails in this 
country, I maintain the worthy and the most capable should inherit what 
their parents leave. This is real justice; this principle, if carried out, 
would indeed advance and exalt the social rn 

“ You mistake me,” observed Hartley, smiling ; “I am neither ambi- 
tious of broad lands nor eager for the acquirement of wealth. In other 
words, I do not desire to hold Brookland Hall myself.” 

“Not? I marvel at it.” Pike was i surprised. With his 
strongly developed organ of acquisitiveness, he colkins well conceive 
how it was possible for any man to resist coveting a fine old mansion and 
a valuable estate. 

“TI merely intend, if possible, to deprive the present owner of his 
session. Do not question me concerning my motive. I wish to p 
Somerset in a position that shall give me full power over his fortunes, and, 
eae his personal liberty. We must devise means of bringing this 


“‘ Certainly, certainly!” said Pike ; and in his anxiety to catch every 
low-spoken word, he slid forward to the extremity of his chair, holding his 
head on one side. 
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“The estates of my brother, though well cultivated, are not very 
large. The entail has been cut off; consequently it is in his power to 
dispose of all he possesses.” 
oa he can turn his houses and lands into bank-notes; I am aware 

“Gold is a thing which slips easily through the fingers,” pursued 
Hartley. “I am detizous that | Sania should spend ca this 
gold, and so be driven to the necessity of borrowing.” 

Pike, judging from his own feelings and habits, considered such an 
event or crisis almost impossible. 

“Why, I have reason to think Mr. Somerset a. man of sound sense: 
how, then, may the least chance exist of our inducing him to part—first 
with his estates, and then to squander away the entire proceeds? No, 
no,” observed Pike, shaking his head; “forgive me: we must not, sir, 
because we are cautious and prudent ourselves, believe all the rest of the 
world fools—not quite.” 

*' Every man, Mr. Pike, has his weak or vulnerable point. There is 
scarcely a fortress, however strong, into which an enemy, by skilful and 
persevering efforts, may not at length win an entrance.’ 

* True, very true. Sage remark—profound philosophy.” 

“I give you credit for invention, Mr. Pike—that is, you have a lively 
fancy, as well as deep penetration.” 

The lawyer bowed at this compliment, and coughed. He was unable 
to blush, for his parchment visage had not betrayed the crimson hue of 
modesty since boyhood. 

‘Can you, therefore, devise a plan whereby Somerset may be induced 
to mortgage or sell his estates, and in the end be driven to borrow 
money ?” 

Pike remained silent for a few minutes, his head being bent, and his 
Sager laced on his chin. He was in profound thought. The little 

¥ and the glittering eyes were raised at length, and he spoke 
slow 7 and cautiously. 
** May we not, Mr. Hartley—may we not excite in him an ambition to 
purchase more land? May we not, by certain devices, draw him into 
ruinous bargains ?” - 
“ Pretty well,” said Hartley. ‘But such a scheme, I fear, would 
only embarrass and acl, and never completely ruin him. Try 
again. 
“ May we not, through certain visitors or examples, inflame his vanity, 
and induce him to live in a more expensive manner? He might build a 
new seat, give great entertainments, keep a pack of hounds and race- 
studs. Such a course would inevitably plunge him into debt.” 
“No doubt of it. But that line of conduct, I am fully assured, 
Somerset would never pursue. Vanity, and a love of pleasure, are not 
his vulnerable points. I know him.” 
Mine 2 attorney's face suddenly beamed with smiles, and he clapped his 

we have it!” he cried. ‘Let us lure him up to town; let us beset 
him by ‘touters,’ in the guise of gentlemen, and entice him at first to 
billiard-rooms, and then into houses of deeper play. No fortune can 
stand against the gaming-table. Once inside a gambling-house, and 
your victim is secured. Believe me, I have had some experience in this 
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kind of ing. Not that I ever gamble myself—no, my principles 
oppose that—but l’ve crushed an enemy by sending him to one of those 
fascinating sinks of perdition. I caused one man to cut his throat, and 
another to blow out his brains; but all were evil-doers, and far better out 
of the world than in it. So, you perceive, such acts as mine cannot be 
called hensible, since they bring about good to the community at 
large. Mr. Hartley,” he added, with great warmth, “by all means 
trust to the irresistible spell of gaming.” 
' The words of Mr, Pike evidently carried weight with them; and if 
Hartley was not quite satisfied, he nevertheless seemed disposed to attach 
considerable oe to the advice last given. He remained for some 
time without offering any observation, Pike watching the expression of 
his countenance with great anxiety. 

“ This,” said Hartley, at length—* this certainly appears to me the best 
idea you have yet started. But the scheme involves a difficulty, I fear, 
wholly insurmountable. One sentence will suffice to explain my mean- 
ing. No art, no persuasion, will ever succeed in enticing my brother 
within the walls of a gambling-house. Whether the feeling he entertains 
arise from an aversion to play itself, or from qualms of conscience, matters 
not; he will withstand all temptation.” 

“The men I had to deal with,” urged Mr. Pike, “ at first expressed 
their dislike of the dice, and refused to enter the houses. I coaxed and 
encouraged ; they entered, they staked, and were undone !” 

“I do not doubt your success, but I tell you I know Somerset. His 
ideas are peculiar—perhaps antiquated. The road must be fair and open, 
and the sun of honour must light it up, or this squeamish, canting 
brother of mine will never travel upon it. Now listen to me. Your 
suggestions are good, and your plans might succeed, had we a different 
character to manage. Before I addressed you on the subject, I had a 
scheme in my mind. My object was to draw from you, if possible, a 
better one. At present, I think my own the best. No disparagement 
to your acuteness or city; I esteem both as highly as ever. My 
brother’s weak point, when a young man, was a love of speculation— 
what the world calls fair and honourable speculation—such as taking 
shares in great public works, the ostensible object of which is benefit to 
the community—purchasing in foreign stocks, adventuring in mines, and 
the following up of all such fluctuating and dangerous modes of invest- 
ment, which buoy the mind with dreams of wealth, while they bring 
certain loss, and often ruin, in the issue. Now, since his marriage, 
Somerset has laboured hard to repress this natural propensity; but I feel 
confident that a little excitement and a few representations only are 
required to awaken within him this dormant passion in all its old inten- 
81 ” 





As Hartley concluded—Mr. Pike appeared no way disappointed or dis- 
pleased that Ais plans had not been considered exactly available. On the 
contrary, he manifested high spirits as well as pleasure. 

“ Excellent—the idea is excellent, Mr. Hartley. Profound view of 
human nature that notion of rousing into life an old slumbering passion; 
and yet the scheme proposed by you is not, after all, very different from 
my own. What is i wr but a species of gaming? People in 
general draw a line, when in reality speculation and gaming almost 
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of a phi . He is like many others, guided in his actions by the 
Pa Right Sete den —tha what kind of speculati 

“Right: but im wa + is, in i ion or 
Pe would you Mr. Somerset ?” 

“ Now, having on the line of action, Mr. Pike, here it is that 
I stand in need of your assistance. From a long residence in the city, 
avd from the nature of your business, you must needs know a great deal 
as regards commercial and speculative transactions, and the nature of 

com ” 


“ A little—at least, I hope I know a little,” said Mr. Pike, modestly. 

.“T understand there are several associations now forming, that hold 
out the prospect grease to sech as embark in their concerns. 
Do you think any of are very hollow—very rotten ?” 

Pike’s face assumed a remarkably significant expression. His eyes 
winked rapidly, a rare occurrence with him, and he whispered into 
Hartley’s ear, . 

“ Any hollow? any rotten?—all of them are: I know the directors of 
several. Never speculate myself, but do a little that way for some of 
my clients. Believe me, without exactly violating the truth, I can make 
a bad thing appear pretty fair—rather alluring. I could name a man 
for whom last week I bought shares which cost two thousand pounds, he, 
the purchaser, being liable to ‘calls’ for twenty times that amount. As 

y as there is a sun above us, he will lose thirty thousand!” 

The features of Hartley brightened, and he grasped Pike by the 

dhcp exactly what I want. You are my man. I see we shall 

affair between us i . But let us be-calm, cau- 

procaine. Bear this pathos & Pike, and let the thought 

animate you in your exertions—the day on which a bailiff is able to lay 

his on Somerset's shoulder, saymg, ‘ You are my prisoner!’ that 

day shall you receive in addition to your usual annuity two hundred 
!’ ; 


The heart of Pike knocked against his ribs, and his very hands trem- 
bled with delight ; his soul was lapped in all the unutterable joys of the 
miser, and for a few minutes he was unable to address Mr. Hartley. 
He gained, however, his self-possession, and the two continued their con- 
ference, entering into the minuter details of their plan, and weaving, like 

ici in and , the which was to work the 
pg secrecy spell 
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a 2s a of Louisa Chateaufort—“ Suffrage Premier”—“ La ‘Voliére” 
— e Renaud—Madame Octave—Anecdotes—Javanais—Quatrain, 

by Kalk : 

CHANTILLY is unquestionab ly looking up; its soft turf and sylvan 
shades have this year been visited by better company and better racing 
than Parisian fashio n and Parisian stables usually furnish. On the first 
day (Friday), Prédestinée peconmed her favourite feat of running away 
with the stakes, and from her competitors, 


Her custom ever of an afternoon ; 


on Saturday a very neat little hunt was got up, and on Sunday—the 
Derby day—from the opening to the closing of the bureaux, a vast 
amount of small change kept constantly tumbling into the coffers of the 
Northern Railway. 

Some “ early-to-bed and early-to-rise” amateurs left Paris at ten in the 

morning; but the majority patronised the quarter to twelve train ; the 

rudent ones mysteriously disbursing an extra franc for an omnibus ticket 
from St. Leu to Chantilly, and congratulating themselves all the way 
on their foresight. All the way, did I say? Un instant! only till the 
train came to a dead halt at St. Leu, and they themselves began to look 
for the omnibuses which, like the dogsmeat-man, “ never comed,” at 
least not to the station. 

Not a vehicle was to be seen except a private carriage or two, whose 
occupants smiled at us with well-bred commiseration as we trudged along 
the dusty road, which a laughing él/égante wickedly remarked, as she was 
wafted away by her four posters, would take us to Chantilly—dans une 

tite heure, pLvus ov MOINS! We had just got in sight of the bridge, 

owever, when omnibus No. 1 came to our rescue; and then began the 
tug of war. In less than no time the interior became a veritable black 
hole of Calcutta, and every available inch of room on the top was scrambled 
for with unflinching ardour. Nay, one adventurous youth p to 
mount the horses, and another seriously meditated ousting the Cid from 
his step; but these projects weré luckily put a stop to by the arrival of 
some half a dozen more lumbering but rickety conveyances, which de- 
scended the hill in a rather unsteady procession, and were, each in their 
turn, forcibly invaded and absorbed like their predecessor. 

Then arose the question as to the probability of being pitched into the 
river, or, to say the least, flattened ito pancakes by an upset, owing to 
the unusually heavy load, which made the shaky old vehicle crack every 
step we took, and to the perhaps ul, but certainly hazardous oscilla- 
tion, first to the right and then to the left, which was especially percep- 
tible as we went down hill. 

“T am sure the roof is coming down,” exclaimed one; “it is at least 
half an inch lower than it was when we started.” 

“ One thing is clear enough,” remarked a young German; “if any- 
thing should happen, and those gentlemen who have canes hold them as 
they are doing now, they will be spitted to a certainty.” 

is speech made a great impression, and the individuals alluded to 
immediately commenced a series of manceuvres with their canes, first 
shouldering them like muskets, then poking them under the seat, and 
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finally compromising the matter by carrying them in their laps like 
babies. They were still engaged in rating sheen when we jebiiall Chan 
tilly, and tumbling out of the omnibus as fast as we could, made the best 
of our way across the green in the direction of the ¢ribunes, arriving 
—— as the saddling-bell rang for the first race, the prix des haras, 

And very well-contested heats they were, terminating in the triumph 
of a pretty little filly, called Coquette, whose jockey bore the euphonious 
name of ‘Toby. e next race, the Prix de } ’ Oise, was won in a canter 
by young Rachel, who had already gained golden opinions on the Champ 

Mars. Nom oblige. 

During the following entr’acte I quitted my observatory on the top of 
the ‘anal (the only defect of which is its being entirely level, so that 
those in the front row alone can see) to mingle with the bettors. I say 
bettors, becausé it is the custom to call them so, not because the term is 
by any means appropriate, for the betting is generally confined to lotteries, 
or poules, as they are called here, and could not possibly ruin even Murad 
the Unlucky himself. At this juncture I felt an arm thrust through mine. 

“ Allons sur la pelouse; nous y verrons des femmes.” 

To the pelouse we went, and there found ourselves in the midst of some 
fifteen or twenty carriages,—one of which, a smart barouche and four, 
was rapidly disgorging baskets of provisions for the benefit of its occu- 

ts. In another, Mademoiselle Bertin was dispensing nods and smiles 
 eheledilesnael a third was graced by the presence of Fanny Cerito. 
Moming rehearsals, however, and evening performances, robbed us of our 
usual gathering of dramatic butterflies ; and while my friend was busily 
engaged in exchanging compliments with a young lady dressed in sky- 
blue from top to toe, including her doéttines and parasol, I began mentally 
to compare pleasant Chantilly with the dusty Champ de Mars, and, I am 
ashamed to say, to the disparagement of the former. 

In the midst of my meditations, down came the rain; up went the 
umbrellas and carriage-heads, and up we went too to witness the Prix de 
la Pelouse, borne away almost without an effort by Marly,—and Pria de 
Chantilly, which Memory, belonging to M.Latache de Fay, the owner of 
Young Rachel, won oat 

And now the important contest of the day—the Derby, or Prix du 
Jockey Club—drew nigh. The enceinte de chevaux became temporarily 
a Babel, and even the most cautious bettors lost a little of their ordinary 
‘sli pe in the excitement of the moment. It would have puzzled Echo 

rself to give an exact reproduction of what was said, screamed, and 
whispered faring the quarter of an hour immediately preceding the start ; 
nor could the ablest reporter in the world have made much out of such 
disjointed phrases as the following :— 

“ Qui monte St. Germain ?” 

“ Je prends trois contre le champ.” 

“7 say, Bill, the chestnut goes lame; don’t he ?” 

** Voyons, faisons une poule. Combien y a t-il qui courent ?” 

‘ Cinquante-deux kilos et demi.” 

“ J’ai le numéro trois, Babiéga.” 

**Combien le vends-tu ?” 

* Prés de 25,000 frances avec les entrées.” 

“Fleur de Marie pourrait bien arriver.” 
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“ Madame, je vais vous gagner une discrétion.” 


‘‘ Pourrais-tu me donner du feu?” 

“ Par le convoi de six heures et demie.” 

_ Qui est 1A avec le Président ?” 

“¢ Flatman.” 

‘* Mais saprioti! personne ne sait donc qui va monter St. Germain?” 

“¢ Pauline Mayer.” 

“« Et qui est avec Hermance ?” 

“ Bay Middleton and Eyebrow.” 

( Bell rings.) 

La Vo.terE.— Bravo, M. Lupin! your stable is a good one this year—St. 
Germain, Marly, and Messine, will be formidable antagonists to any horse at 
present.on the French turf. Prettily won, upon my word ! and you may thank 
Messine’s jockey for it. He cut out the work so nicely for St. Germain, 
that the latter had only to go in and win; not that he had it all his own 
way, for Babiega lay close behind, and at one moment it was almost even 
betting. If the same two should run against each other at Versailles, 
look out for squalls, M. Lupin! 

A badly-contested amateur sweepstakes, and a hurdle race, won with 
the greatest ease by M. Loyer’s Ennui, terminated the day’s sport ; and 
then sauve gui peut was_the word. As the President was leaving the 
course, the horse of one of the gendarmes who preceded his carriage 
stumbled and fell with his rider. Louis Napoleon seeing this, sprang 
out of his barouche to aid him, and in so doing missed his footing and 
fell also, luckily on the turf, or he might have been dangerously hurt. 
As it was, neither accident had a serious result ; and, after a few minutes’ 
delay, the President resumed his journey. 

Meanwhile we, less favoured mortals, once more crossed the pelouse, 
and, after half an hour’s jostling and scrambling, finally succeeded in 
attaining a squeezed position on the top of the very last omnibus, by 
which we were deposited at St. Leu just in time for the eight o’clock train. 
As usual, on arriving at the Paris débarcadére, not a citadine or cab was 
to be seen; so we had no alternative but to put our fatigue and dignity 
into our pockets, and make the best of our way to the Maison Dorée, 
where we finally sat down to dinner at half-past ten. Thus ended our 
day at Chantilly. 

. Deats or Louisa CoaTeaurort.—I am sorry to record the recent 
death (April 30) of Louisa Chateaufort, half-sister to Mademoiselle Page, 
and one of the ‘youngest and most promising artistes of the Vaudeville. 
Originally a member of the Bordeaux Theatre, she appeared in Paris 
shortly after the re-opening of the Salle de la Bourse, in the autumn of 
1848, and there sustained a variety of characters in a very creditable 
manner. 

Without possessing any extraordinary ability as an actress, Mademoi- 
selle Chateaufort was a pleasing singer and excellent musician; and, if 
she did not materially improve the cast of a piece, was equally far from 
compromising: its success. Among the more prominent parts allotted to 
her may be cited /’Jdée, in the first number of “La Foire aux Idees; 
Yvonne, in “Les Secrets du Diable;” and Calisto, in “ Daphnis et 
Chloé.” 

SurrraGeE Premrer.—Those indefatigable réacs, Messrs. Leuven and 
Brunswick, have once more made the Vaudeville ring again with ‘their 
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inflammatory couplets ; their new production bearing the apropos title 
of “Suffrage Premier.” If, as may very well happen, the Red party 
should some day or other get the upper hand, I should be sorry to stand 
in the shoes of either; for if ever men were marked, they must be. 
Meanwhile, their piece, which is unquestionably the wittiest and most 
ungent that their joint pens have as yet given birth to, attracts crowded 
Cakes every night; and the slightest symptom of disapprobation is at 
once summarily checked, by the unfortunate hisser being turned out by 
the claque ial sergents de ville before he has time to look about him. 
I shall let a few of the couplets speak for themselves, merely premising 
that the majority are partly indebted for the double encore they generally 
receive to the enthusiastic verve with which they are deli by De- 
lannoy, René Luguet, and, above all, Madame Octave. 
No. 1, to the tune of Gastibelza, is sung by Luguet, in the character 
of [ Ouragan, red from top to toe. 
is deux ans, le dé des ténébres 
So ah 
Et le pays, sous mes accents funébres 
A frissonné, 
Dans la cité, comme dans la campagne, 
Toujours debout, 
Je suis le vent qui vient de la montagne, 


Je détruis tout, 
J’arrache tout! 


No. 2 thus refers to the fate of Louis XVI. :— 


Respectez-la; car longtemps un abri 
Nous fut offert sous son antique ombrage ; 
Respectez-la, car vous avez sévi 
Contre elle, autrefois avec rage. 
Prés d’accomplir un forfait odieux, 
Rappelez-vous, qu’en des jours de tempéte, 
Par vos sifflements furieux, 
De cette branche, malheureux, 
Vouz avez fait tomber la téte! (Bis.) 


No. 3 says, in allusion to the election of Eugéne Sué :— 


Je crois franch’ment que le néuvel élu 
De notr’ pays ne fera par l’affaire .. . 
C’lui qu’est nommé, c’était le superfiu, 
C’lui qui n’ l’est pas, c’était le nécessaire. 
Lastly, No. 4 thus expresses the attachment of the authors to the ex- 
isting state of things :— 
Nos beaux ouvrag’s enviés par nos voisins 
Sont, 4 l’instant, contrefaits en Belgique .. . 
Mais ils se sont bien gardés, les malins, 
De contrefair’ chez eux la République. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, when the curtain dropped on “ Suffrage 
Premier,” “I doubt whether they can go farther than this, unless they 
name individuals en ¢outes lettres.” Innocent! I was reckoning without 
the Gymnase and its “Volitre, ou les Oiseaux Politiques,” a philippic 
by the self-same authors; if not as witty as the Vaudeville piece, in- 
finitely more bitter. 

Ido not know whether I am more sensitive than other people, but the 
tone and of this production grated harshly and painfully upon 
my ear, and [ marvelled that any Frenchman could sit there and listen 
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without. indignation, or at least without emotion. If the Republicans 
were so many -slaves, they could not have been more reviled or 
more abused : most cutting taunts, the most offensive insinuations, 
were lavished on the present form of government and its supporters, 
every fresh insult being received with frantic and overwhelming applause. 
Were the stage allowed by mutual consent to be a political arena, in 
which both parties might freely meet each other face to face, each would 
have at least fair play—and fair play’s a jewel. Whereas, let but the 
slightest shade of democracy tinge a couplet, as was not long ago the 
ease at the Odion, and on some pretence or other not only are the lines 
suppressed, but the piece itself is withdrawn by order. I am no Repub- 
lican—far from it—but it is my firm conviction, that in the present state 
of party animosity, such pieces as “Suffrage Premier” and ‘‘ La Voliére” 
do more harm to the cause they are intended to advocate than their 
are aware of. Intolerance, in any shape, always breeds oppo- 

sition, nor will political intolerance be any exception to the rule. 
Mapame Renaup — Mapame Octave.— Let me now turn to a 
asanter topic; a brief recommendation to my London readers in 
your of two very charming artistes, with. one of whom they have 
already made acquaintance. I allude to Mademoiselle Emilie Hénaud. 
Her Eeninatin career has-been short but promising. About two years 
and a half ago, October 19, 1847, she , for the first time on 
any stage, at the Vaudeville, as Régaillette, in “Le Chevalier d’Es- 
sonne,” a piece in which Mademoiselle Nathalie sustained the principal 
character. Her gentillesse and vocal ability decided her success ; and up 
to the end of March last she remained a very efficient and popular mem- 
ber of the company. Her creations of Zephyrine in “ Les Secrets du 
Diable,” la Gascogne and Ete in “La Foire aux Idées,” and Am- 
brosine in “ Un Intérieur comme il y en a tant,” may be especially 
alluded to, not so much on account of their importance, as because they 

afford direct proofs of the versatility and flexibility of her talent. 
_ . Mademoiselle Renaud is not only a pretty, but a lady-like and elegant 
girl; graceful in her manner, well-bred, and refined in her conversation, 
and, moreover, extremely spirituelle. * Most satisfactory details respecting 
her essays in comedy at the St. James’s have reached me; and I am, on 


that very account, more confident than ever as to the increase and dura- - 


tion of her popularity in London; imasmuch as one of her most attractive 
qualities—her singing—still remains to be appreciated: 
Voila, belle Emilie, 4 quel point nous en sommes, 


And I think I may safely prophesy that—to borrow a metaphor from 
the venerable game of embbage—you will very soon be a peg or two 
higher in public estimation. | 

Mapame Octave.—The other fair star, whose approaching Pe - 
formances in London are as anxiously looked forward to there as they 
will be counted by her inconsolable admirers in Paris, is as yet a stranger 
to the boards of Mr. Mitchell’s theatre, although not to its principal 
habitués ; for it would be treason to doubt that curiosity or gallantry, or 
perhaps both her, have long ere this tempted across the Channel 
even the most dlasés of our fashionable amateurs; the magnet of attrac- 
oe being the representative of Eve and Chloé—the fascinating Virginie 
ve, 
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By these, therefore (taking the above supposition for granted), the 
syren of the Vaudeville will be welcomed as an old acquaintance ; and it 
is not on their account that I purpose ransacking the pages of my note- 
book; but Mr. Mitchell’s patrons are legion, and some among them may 
not be unwilling to hear a little of the past career of an actress whose 
merits they will speedily have an «at a of testing. 

Madame Octave is a native of Ghent, and, if I am not mistaken, com- 
menced her dramatic apprenticeship in that city. She subsequently 
played for four months at the ThéAtre du Parc, at Brussels, and was then 
engaged by the manager of the Théatre des Arts, at Rouen, for the em- 
ploi des Dugazon (a term originating with the celebrated artiste of that 
name, and signifying chanteuse légére). From Rouen she went to Tou- 
louse, and from thence to Marseilles ; her popularity in both cities far 
surpassing that of even the most favoured of her camarades. Such in- 
fluence had her name on the affiche at Toulouse, that crowds would 
flock in for three and four leagues round, merely to hear her sing 
Madeleine in the “ Postillon,” or Beély in the “ Chalet.” At Marseilles 
she was perfectly idolised; and so rapturously was her performance of 
Madame de Simiane in “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine” received, that 
if Mademoiselle Darcier herself, the original creatress of the part, had 
wished subsequently to console the worthy citizens for the loss of their 
fauvette, | would not have given much for her chance. She was éven 
offered twelve thousand francs a year, as an inducement to remain per- 
manently a member of the company; but Paris, the El Dorado of every 
artiste, weighed down the balance, and she finally quitted the sunny 
south, singing, 

Paris! Paris! Paris! 
C’est un si beau pays! 

For some little time after her arrival in the capital, Madame Octave 
kept aloof from the stage; and it was not until the opening of the 
Opéra National, on the Boulevard du Temple, November 15, 1847, that 
she first treated the Parisians to a taste of her quality, as Juliette, in 
the prologue called ‘‘ Les Premiers Pas.” The part was, however, so 
unimportant that, yo spe her very evident*gentillesse and beauty, the 
public were not much enlightened by it with respect to her merits; nor 
was she ever destined to shine with any great lustre at this theatre. 
Almost immediately after the revolution of February, a piéce de circon- 
stance, hastily put together, but containing some pleasing music, and 
called “ Les Barricades de 1848,” was well received; and in it she per- 
formed a gamin de Paris with great spirit, being her second and last 
creation on the Boulevard; the Opéra National (a hopeless speculation 
from the beginning) being shortly after compelled to close its doors. 

From May to September, Madame Octave reposed on her laurels—such 
as they were—and on the 30th of that month made her first appearance 
at the Vaudeville, on the occasion of its re-opening, as the Abbé de Gondi, 
in “ L’Avenir dans le Passé.” This début—one couplet and half-a-dozen 
sentences comprising all its importance—passed almost unnoticed ; and it 
was not until a month later, on the production of “ Roger Bontemps,” that 
Se to distinguish Madame Octave from her entourage. 

braqués on her attractive person, the lorgnons knew where they 
were well off, and staid there. « Roger Bontemps” was rapidly followed 
by “ L’Affaire Chaumontel,” and “Les Suites d’un Feu PArtifice,” both 
of which she found very steady stepping-stones to future celebrity. 
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But all this was merely b0sh—nothing—in comparison with what was 
to come. On November 28, in the same year, La Propriété c’est le Vol” 
drew its first instalment of profits into the coffers of the Vaudeville; and 
from that evening Madame Octave's popularity became —an incon- 
trovertible fact. The piece had run a hundred nights, when illness forced 
her to throw up her part; and with her disappearance the attraction 
seemed to vanish, for it only lingered on seventeen nights more, until its 
subsequent revival with the original Eve. 

Then came the first and second numbers of “‘ La Foire aux Idées,” and 
‘‘L’Ane a Baptiste,” in which Madame Octave and Arnal for the first and 
only time performed together. Soon after its production, differences arose 
between the actress and the management; the result of which was, the 
non-appearance of the former for several months, although she still virtu- 
ally continued a member of the company. It was not until Nov. 23, 1849, 
that she made her rentrée in “ Daphnis et Chloé,” a piece which, whatever 
may be thought of its morality, is nevertheless a chef-deuvre of dramatic 
tact, the situations and dialogue being perpetually on the verge of indeli- 
cacy, but, like a timid Etonian, never actually going out of bounds. 
Great latitude, however, is left, it must be owned, to the artistes; that 
which is merely indiqué by the author being susceptible of very full de- 
velopment on the stage—a single look in many cases sufficing to turn the 
scale. But as the look would also have unquestionably sent the piece to 
the tomb of all the Capulets, it is lucky that both Madame Octave and 
Mademoiselle Cico set a watch not merely on their lips, but on their bright 
eyes likewise ; a caution, by the way, which I would strongly recommend 
to Mademoiselle Brassine, or whoever else may be destined by Mr. Mitchell 
to represent the hero of the pastoral, should the Lord Chamberlain sanc- 
tion its production. 

Since “ Daphnis et Chloé,” Madame Octave’s successful creations have 
been five in number, including “ Les Saisons Vivantes,” ‘ La Dame de 
Tréfle,” and “ Suffrage Premier ;” in other words, she has been the main 
support of almost every piece produced at the Vaudeville during the last 
six months, and ter A fairh deserves her congé, if ever actress did. 
Whether the said congé is likely to be as agreeable and advantageous to 
M. Paul Ernest as to his pensionnaire, is M. Paul Ernest's affair and not 
mine ; viewed according to the rules of arithmetic, matters certainly look 
rather ominous. 

Example:—From three principal actresses, Madame Octave, Madame 
Paul Ernest, and Mademoiselle Cico, 

Deduct one—Madame Octave. 

Remain two—Madame Paul Ernest and Mademoiselle Cico. 

On. the other hand: From the labour imposed on, and expected from, 
the three aforesaid actresses, 

Deduct nothing. 

Remains—Ce que vous savez. 
~ Now, will the Vaudeville, which may at present be aptly compared to 
a somewhat rickety three-legged stool, stand as steady—not to say 
steadier—on two legs than on ? 

That is the question. 

I have elsewhere spoken of Madame Octave in her capacity of jolie 
femme; it now remains for me briefly to advert to her qualities as an 
actress. One of the most prominent—and in the eyes of all real connois- 
June.—VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLIV. 8 
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seurs most precious—of these is an entire freedom from all affectation and 
minauderie, ee eee en sey the natural 
reflection of her own character, you cannot but feel an instantaneous 
conviction of its reality. In her acting there: is no straining after effect, 
ne attempt to shine at the expense of those around her; nor she ever 
sacrifice the ensemble of a scene to her own individual réle. A point 
entrusted to her is never lost ; for though there is no apparent effort on 
her to make it tell, and therefore no position on that of the 
public to seize it aw vol, yet it comes on the latter far more effectively from 
its being wholly imprévu. There is a mixture of freedom and quiet 
naiveté in Madame Octave's manner which is irresistibly faseinating ; and 
if an expression or a gesture should now and then friser le décolleté, it is 
aecompanied by so arch a look, and so bewitching a smile, that the 
sternest censor would be charmed into indulgence. 

Paul de Kock, im his “Quatre Coins de Paris,’ makes the hero of the 
piece thus allude to the seductive brilliancy of Madame Octave’s beautiful 
eyes: “ Oh, quels yeux! ils font palir le gaz!’ Nor is the following testi- 
mony of a certain witty homéopathe in favour of her magnetic powers of 
attraetion less appropriate or less conclusive: 

“ Thy a,” said he, “dela glu dans sa composition.” 

. Endowed with such natural advantages, and possessing, moreover, a 

pleasing and melodious voice, which she has cultivated with considerable 

taste, is it surprising that the fair Virginie should be as great a favourite 

with the public at large as she is with all who have had an opportunity of 
i her many excellent qualities comme femme?” 

On these it is not my province to enlarge: my duties, as master of the 
ceremonies, at an end, I have only to apologise for my want of skill as a 
portrait-pa inter, and to say to the charming original— 

“Bon voyage, et a musez-vous bien!” 





Anrcporss.—I was assured the other evening, on good authority, that 

every member of the Montagne in the National Assembly was obliged to 
contribute no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five francs allowed 
him daily, towards a fund for discharging the expenses consequent on 
the propagation of Socialist principles. No wonder, then, that they 
should so strenuously oppose any projected diminution of their in- 
demnité, if it be already reduced to eight francs a day. 
_ I was very glad to hear a pretty young Englishwoman turn the tables 
yesterday on a bigoted old Legitimist, who, after indulging in a violent 
tirade against perfidious Albion, apropos of the Greek affair, ended by 
saying, with anything but a flattering emphasis— 

“ C'est un sacré pays que ua yea ” 

“Oui, Monsieur,” calmly replied my fair compatriote; “vous avez 
raison; c’est un sacré pays que le nétre, car Dieu le protége !” 

Javanats.—Cardinal Mezzofanti was pointes man for languages, 
but I wouldn’t mind wagering any sum—reasonable or unreasonable— 
that he could not talk Javanais. 

“ What?” says the reader. 

Javanais! my worthy friend, rien que ga! 

“Ha! I see! the language of Java.” 

Not a bit of it! Try again. 

. “Some Eastern dialect, perhaps.” No. ‘Well, then, I give it up.” 
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_ I thinks you had better. Javanais has nothing to do with the territory 
of Java, or even with Java sparrows; being simply a dramatic argot of 
incial origin, which has become naturalised in the coulisses of the Vau- 
and is spoken with astounding fluency by certain artistes of that 


Voila ce que e’est. 
To every word. beginning with a vowel, prefix the syllable av. Thus 
et becomes avet; eau, avear. 
When the word begins with a consonant, the av between that 
consonant and the following vowel, as beau, u. 
This is continued in every succeeding syllable. Example:— 
Bon jour, mon cher. 
Bavon javour, mavon chaver. 


All this seeias easy enough in writing, but, when spoken, it is wholly 
unintelligible to the unpractised ear; and in the foyer is a source of con- 
stant amusement to the initiated, as being a means of indulging in sl 
critical remarks on the s without fear of detection. It 
has, moreover, another adv which is its extreme softness and 
melody in a pretty woman’s mouth; and it is, therefore, a matter of no 
surprise that the most accomplished professors of Javanais should be 
the ladies, the four linguists par excellence of the Vaudeville being Ma- 
dame Octave, Mademoiselle Cico, Mademoiselle Clary, and Mademoiselle 
Valentin. 

QUATRAIN, BY KALKBRENNER.—I think we talked about finding, some 
day or other, a pendant to Perlet’s epigram on the Republic; while search- 
ing for it among my papers, I have just laid my hand on the following 
little guatrain, which will serve my turn equally well. It is the compo- 
sition of the late eminent pianiste, Kalkbrenner :— 


De tous Tes biens du Créateur 
Qui charment notre vie, 

A mon avis le plus flatteur 
Est une bonne amie. 


I should like to know who is not of the same opinion ? 
Paris, May 22, 1850. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE merry month of May closes merrily with the brilliant début of 
Madame Frezzolini, who has astonished the habitwés by her performance 
of Lucrezia Borgia. 

Madame Frezzolini, who comes here after having done more than 
Napoleon could dé—conquered Russia, and held the same in subjection 
for three years— Madame Frezzolini makes her first attack on her audience 
by the very distingué character of her appearance. Her figure is slight, 
but commanding; her face is expressive and thoroughly tragic, though 
delicately chiselled ; and the form of her head might serve as a study for 
a sculptor. — 

Tho extent of her voice is wonderful: the higher she ascends, the 
fuller are her notes, ard the hearer is: often surprised by the eloquence 
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with which these high notes are used to express the most intense feelings. 
As a vocalist of florid execution, flinging roulades about her at pleasure, 
Madame Frezzolini is admirable ; more admirable is she as the lyric trage- 
St ili tise: Giese cinsichalalisy ining to" every”glichan: of Yes 
music. 

Her acting is of a very high order. Her gesticulation is by no means 
violent, but it is always thoroughly expressive, and her movements and poses 
have a peculiar charm, from their wonderful elegance, and the ease with which 
they are accompanied. The softer passions, heightened to tragic intensity, 
seem to be more in her province than displays of vicious emotion ; and her 
finest scene in “ Lucrezia Borgia” is the interview with her son during his 

, dying moments. The sudden relation of the fact thathe is a Borgia—‘‘ Tu 
Borgia sei”—is one of the finest tragic touches ever seen on any stage, 
and produced a thrill of awe and admiration among the audience. What 
a powerful combination of prime donne there now is in the company of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—Sontag, Frezzolini, Parodi! 

One of feats wherewith the potent Lumley delights to astound 
the Aabitués, namely, the gathering together of a number of premiéres 
danseuses into one pas, in spite of the repelling effect of professional 
eminence, has been accomplished again this year. This is the sort of 
combination for which we fervently prayed in one of our operatic rhap- 
sodies, as one of the signs of the glorification of the ballet. In the new 
pas de trois, the Three Graces appear, all acted by themselves—we 
mean, of course, by Carlotti Grisi, Amelia Ferraris, and Marie Taglioni. 
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CLARK'S “GAZPACHO.”* 


GazPacuo is the name of a dish universal in, and peculiar to, Spain. 
A sort of cold soup, made of bread, potherbs, oil, and water. Its ma- 
terials, in fact, as our lively tourist informs us, are easily come by, and 
its concoction requires no skill. Hence the title of the book. “ My 
Gazpacho,” says the author, “has been prepared after a similar recipe.” 
Mr. Clark chose a pleasant season of the year for his trip—the month of 
June. “ La belle France !” he exclaims from the banquette of the Bordeaux 
diligence : “In the gracious month of June, what country on earth would 
not deserve the epithet?” At Poictiers, he says, “1 was willing to fore- 
my breakfast in order to visit ‘the field ;’ but no one there had ever 
Foard of such a battle. Our continental friends have a convenient trick of 
forgetting the dark half of their history. So I breakfasted, and ‘carried 
a toast’ (as their phrase is) to the memory of the Black Prince in solemn 
At Bordeaux—stateliest of provincial capitals, as he designates it— 
the subterraneous collection of mummies was, he says, like a scene in 
° ; or, Summer Months an i Willi “A, 
RC argh soy ope 
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“*Rookwood.” A day-or two passed very pleasantly at Bayonne—sight- 
ow J on a small scale; and was followed by the banquette to Burgos. 
Of the Bidassoa, he says an active French dancing-master might almost 
skip over it, and it would not drown him if hedidn’t. Irun was, he says, 
rather I-stand than I-run to him; for there was no chair in a room where 
he was detained at least an hour by custom-house officials. Of Ve 

he tells us, “ This is the place illustrious for the final triumph of the 
Duke of Victory. We supped, for aught I know, in the very room where 
his definitely routed the Carlist forces, by giving their leader a 
check—for a few million reals. The gallant generals met hand to hand, 
and struck—a bargain!” 


Shall I confess that I passed through Vitoria at night, and spent but one quarter 
of an hour there? I own it is not what England has a right to expect. However, 
for a sensitive patriot there are other associations, less agreeable, connected with 
Vitoria. There it was that those poor devils, whose collective name was “ legion,” 
died by hundreds of disease and want (as may be read in the simple and pathetic 
narrative of “a working-man”). Now the Spaniards, who have cheated them out 
of the pay promised, ease their consciences by depreciating the services rendered 
—adding insult to injury—making light of deeds which they could not emulate, 
and sufferings which they would not alleviate. 

Meanwhile, the poor fellows “sleep on, little recking,”—a few thousands more, 
added to the long list of their countrymen who lie below the battle-plains of the 
Peninsula,—at Montiel, Almanza, or Albuera,—having lost their lives in a foreign 
land for a stranger’s quarrel, fighting for a Peter ora Ferdinand. Even now, if a 
Protestant Englishman has the misfortune to die in Spain, his body is an unclean 
thing, and must be buried like a dead dog. Truly, intervention is a profitless and 
thankless task. 


Not one picturesque tower, not one green dell relieves the dreary 
monotony of the way from Pancorbo to Burgos. The sun also climbed 
higher and higher re a cloudless sky, till the travellers were almost 
suffocated in the flood of heat which poured unrelentingly on their heads, 
“I was fain,” adds the equally unrelenting punster, “to refresh myself 
by dipping into ‘Ford,’ who, unlike his namesakes in Spain, is never dry. 
‘Sir,’ once said a table-d’héte acquaintance— Sir, he is the traveller’s 
vadum mecum.’ The pun was unintentional, for the speaker was a 
Scotch gentleman in the muslin trade.’’ Burgos was ‘as still and quiet 
as fifteen thousand grave Castilians can make it; and that, let me tell 
you, is very still indeed.” 

Your true Castilian never does os quickly and quietly. He knows no 
medium between apathy and fuss; and the tumult of the one (when he is roused) 
equals the quietude of the other. When the “he” is a “ she,” the same holds true, 
@ fortiori. Now, in this establishmént, the entire personnel was female. Sleep was 
impossible, so I resolved to dine with the Santander diligence, at two. The 
waitresses, with a ferocity quite appalling, flung on the table a profusion of strong 
meats, entirely unknown to the Cis-pyrenean cuisine. Every kind of meat was 
brought to a horrid uniformity by a thick disguise of garlic. But (as I afterwards 
discovered) even garlic is nothing when pons used to it. The rs con- 
trived to eat enormously, maintaining the while a stately and reserve, 
As for me, if I did not satisfy my appetite, I at least received a lesson in manners: 
I had dined with half-a-dozen Dukes Humphrey and their duchesses, 


The numerous family of Smiths has, it appears, offsets at Burgos :-— 


When abroad, I always read the names over the shop-doors. It’s so improving, 
In the course of this interesting investigation, my eye fell upon the inscription 
“ Don Pedro Smith,” over a haberdasher’s. I started, like Robinson Crusoe when 
he discerned the foot-print of a fellow-man in the desert island. I en for I 
hoped to get some information, in English, from Mr. Peter Smith. was 




















Enter C. Ave Maria purissima. 
D. Sin pecado concebida — disturbing himself). 
Have you got such- a thing? 
God knows. es ste want to buy it? (A ) Well, Tu 
. (He 


by-and-by his cigarett, and proceeds slow ins examine his 
stores. Then, somewhat surprised,) Holy Mary, here it is! we got it. 
C. What's the price? 
cae God knows! Will your worship call again to-morrow, or next day, and I'll 
you? 


C. and D. aya ¢ Usted con Dios. Exit C. 


D lies down again in his former position, and rolls another cigarett. 

The journey from Burgos to Madrid corrected Mr. Clark’s notions as 
to the cab a necessity of Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Co. (Nitrogen 
we suppose he meant to write), as a life insurance ; for he found that the 

could perform their functions for several successive hours while in- 
haling and expiring equal portions of dust and tobacco-smoke. At 
Madrid, our au tells us, the Gallo-mania, which is universally, and 
the Anglo-mania, which is partially, prevalent in the capital, have de- 
all that was characteristic and national in architecture, customs, 

and costume, except the Plaza Mayor, bull-fights, and Isabel IT. 

A bull-fight is an oft-told affair; but Mr. Clark is so graphic in the 
details of his experiences that we must really glean a few extracts :— 


In Spain, these things are not done ina corner. In my first stroll through the 
city, Lobserved placards stuck up in prominent places in the streets, each making 
a nucleus for a crowd of idlers, informing “the loyal inhabitants of this court,” 
that a bull-fight would take place on the following Monday, at 5 p.m. precisely, 
“weather permitting” (it was piously added). It happened that I was invited 
to join a party of natives, who kindly undertook to procure me a ticket, 
and I gladly. the invitation, in order that I might have some one at my 
elbow to refer to for explanations, such as my barbarous ignorance needed. And 
very useful I found them. The day came, big with the fate of six bulls and 
an indefinite number of men. ‘The weather, too, permitted; indeed, during 
the whole course of the summer, I never knew it do otherwise. Half-an-hour 
before the time we left the Casa Cordero, all in a flutter of expectation. 
The whole was a-foot, those who could afford to pay for places going to 
the arena—those who could not afford it watching the lucky people that could. 
Omnibuses were rushing to and fro, depositing one and returning for 
another. ‘We hailed one of them,—were allowed five seconds to tumble in, which 
we effected, to the imminent risk of life and limb,—and were immediately whirled 
off at full gallop, too ee ee ee nan ney anes 

vehicle was to carry. We were put down just outside the Puerta 


the 

de Alcalé, a fine arch, celebrating the triumphs of Charles IIL, which, but for 
this their monument, might have escaped the recollection of posterity. Close by 
stands the Plaza de Toros, to which 


we our way through six inches of dust 
There j “sage 
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invention, it is considered the correct thing to appear 
—80 one sees tier upon tier sparkling with crimson sashes and 
coloured jackets, like dahlias at a Chiswick show. But the metaphorical dahlias 
in question belong not to the silent vegetable kingdom; and if they steal and | 
give odour, it is through the medium of paper cigars. Each individual | 
doubtless, the purest Castilian, but they produce in the aggregate such a | 
of sound as was never heard, except at Exeter Change or Exeter Hall. 
But stay,—the gate is opened, and an alguazil, in his official cloak of inky black, 
in on an Andalusian horse, or rather the horse prances in with him. This ) 
ionary is always received with a shout of derision, for an alguazil is supposed | 
to be as remote from a centaur as an English alderman, and, by profession, quite ) 
incapable of sitting a horse. However, in spite of the shouts—doubtless made with | 
the kind intention of frightening the animal—the official man rides up in safety to 
the front of the president’s box, doffs his cap, and catches in it a key which the 
president flings to him. If he misses the catch, which may sometimes happen, | 
the shouts are more hideous than ever. The key is supposed to belong to the door F | 
by which the bulls are to enter, and, having received it, the alguazil makes his bow \ 
and exit. Then enter the biped heroes of the day—the three matadors, attended 
by a dozen subordinates, called “‘Chulos” or “ Banderilleros,” each dressed in a 
spangled jacket, tight knee-breeches, and silk stockings, the hair plaited and tied 
behind in a knot of ribbon, and each carrying a cloak of some gay colour. Next 
ride in the picadors, padded out to an enormous bulk, armed with long lances, and 
wearing great slouched hats. As soon as they have doffed these to the president, 
they take their stations at one side of the arena, and the vast crowd is stilled at ) 
once into the hush of breathless expectation. It is not an ordinary silence, not the a | 
mere negation of sound, but something positive, intense, almost appalling—the :| 
silence which 15,000 people make together. | 
All eyes are fixed on yonder opening gate,—there is yet a pause of a few | 
moments, that seem an age,—-and then forth rushes the expected of all expectants 
—EL ToRO—and earth shakes with a shout such as it hears nowhere else, except . 
where it has the luck to be the site of a bull-ring. The six “ bulls of death,” as ‘| 
the bills term them, destined for the day’s sport, have been driven over-night into 
a small court-yard attached to the arena, and have been kept all day without food, | 
that the pangs of hunger may be brought to aid their natural ferocity. As they 
pass in one by one to the arena, a practised hand hooks on to their shoulders a knot | 
of ribbon, the colours of which indicate to the initiated the breeding establishment iE 
from which each animal comes. The smart of the hook gives him the first fore- ft 
taste of the death-struggle he is about to engage in. As soon as he has reached ! 
the middle of the ring, he pauses, and looks wildly round, as if frightened by the 
yells of the spectators; then he lowers his head, and rushes at the picador, who 
' awaits his coming, lance in rest. The brave beast “ receives but recks not of a 
wound,”—flings the lance aside as if it were a reed,—and, plunging his horn into 
the flank of the“horse, repeats, with frantic rage, thrust upon thrust. For a moment 
horse and rider are lifted in air, and then down they fall crashing on the sand; 
then sally forth the footmen,—some with their cloaks teazing the bull away from 
the fallen foe, while others extricate the picador and help him to his legs (no easy 
matter to rise unaided, with all that padding). The poor horse, too, if the horn 
has reached no vital part, staggers up, and is again mounted, and spurred on to a 
second encounter. Meanwhile the bull, his head all crimson with its baptism of 
blood, has received another lance-thrust, and overthrown another enemy. The 
same is repeated, till the president considers a sufficient number of horses 
have killed, and then the trumpet sounds, and one of the chulos advances 
with the banderillas. The banderillas are sticks of three feet long, decorated with 
fluttering coloured paper (such as economical housewives put in their grates— 
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J—as an excellent substitute for fire during the summer months), 
a barbed dart. The thing is tostick a couple of these bande- 
into the ‘s shoulders, one on each side. To do this, of course the 
has to stand in front of the bull for a moment,—so it is a service of some 

Each successive pair of wounds stir him up to a display of vain rage, 
it is evident that his strength is becoming exhausted. Then the trumpet 
again, and the last act of the drama . The matador, whose turn it is 
the bull, advances, with a crimson cl and sword,—he bows to the pre- 
t, and solicits permission to do his office. This being accorded, the matador 
his cap, with a semi-burlesque air of determined resolution, to the further 

of the ring, marshals his men, and directs them to entice the bull to the place 

ed on for the deed, and then confronts him alone. It is a moment in which the 

world seems to have rolled back upon its youth, and man is again to contend for 

the mastery with the brute. Calm oy and furious strength are brought 
face to face, to do battle for victory and life. 

For a few seconds, the two adversaries stand motionless within a yard of each 
other, the man with quiet mien, and lip curled in affectation of contempt,—the 
beast with bloodshot eyes, wildly rolling in their sockets. Then he makes a charge; 
the crimson cloak is flashed like blinding lightning before his sight, and he spends 
fury on the empty air. Again he returns to the attack, and again is foiled. 

and again, till the wished-for opportunity is presented—the sword flashes 
above his lowered head, and then is buried hilt-deep between the shoulder-blades. 
A moment more—there is a gush of blood from mouth and nostrils—he sinks 
slowly on his knees, and then falls prostrate, his great flanks heaving laboriously 
as the life-tide ebbs, wave by wave, away. A burst of martial music and thunders 
of applause greet the conquering hero of the hour. 


One of these national entertainments, which was got up at Malaga 
the day after our author’s arrival there, was attended with fatal conse- 
quences :— 


The occupants of the lower seats were exceedingly noisy and boisterous. 
Before the fight began, they amused themselves by singling out any man in the 
reserved seats unfortunate enough to be the wearer of a very glossy hat, or a pair 
of light kid eter, and then they directed at him a discordant cry of “ Hat! 

or “Gloves! gloves!” till the person in question removed the obnoxious 
article, and saluted the many-headed tyrant with bare head or bare hand. Even 
a lady with a bouquet was not exempted from persecution. The first three bulls 
happened to be very tame, or very sulky, and the ill-humour of the crowd rose to 
such a pitch, that they began to tear up the benches and fling them into the arena. 
Some of the most obstreperous were taken into custody and removed by the 
soldiers. An accident, however, restored them t6 perfect good-humour. One of 
the chulos was just going to stick his banderillas into the fourth bull’s shoulders, 
when, at that moment, the trumpet, which was the signal for the matador to 
advance, sounded ; the chulo hesitated,—the hesitation was fatal. In a moment 
he was on the ground, and the bull’s horn deep in his body. He writhed himself 
free, rose to his feet all streaming with blood, Ae the barrier at a bound, and 
fell on the other side—to rise no more! He died that same afternoon. Shocking 
as it may seem, the crowd at once became cheerful,—the show could no longer be 
called a failure which had resulted in the death of a man. 


In Juvenal’s time, Mr. Clark remarks, Christian folks were not mere 
spectators. And what are the feelings of a Christian man when he sees, 
for the first time, a combat in this modern amphitheatre? At first, the 
predominant sensation is a sickening disgust at sight of trickling blood 
and protruding entrails; but this is soon over, and, as it decays, one 
becomes conscious of a kind of savage joy—a fierce beating of the heart 
—indicative of the wakening of the wild beast within, which we bridle 
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with texts of religion, and cram with scraps of morality ; which we may 
lull, but cannot kill; which, if it sleep, sleeps lightly. So it would ap- 
pear; for “that night,” he relates further on, “ wearied (as the novelists 
say) ‘ with conflicting emotions,’ I went early to bed, and slept as soundly 
as if my conscience were being lulled by a sermon from the dear old 
rector of Muddlecombe Parva.” 
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’ While at Madrid, Mr.Clark went to hear a debate in the Senado, the 
Spanish chamber of peers, which holds its sittings in a chapel of a sup- 
pressed convent near the palace :— 


On the right of the chair, in front, is the bench assigned to the ministers ; and 
there I had the good luck to see Narvaez, otherwise called Duke of Valencia, and 
a great many fine names besides, and, in reality, absolute Master of all the 
Spains. His face wears a fixed expression of inflexible resolve, very effective, 


and is garnished with a fierce dyed moustache, and a somewhat palpable wig to 


match, His ve of dress was what, in an inferior man, one would have called 
“ dandified.” unexceptionable surtout opened to display a white waistcoat 
with sundry chains, and the extremities terminated, respectively, in patent leather 
and primrose kid. During the discussion he alternately fondled a neat riding- 
whip, and aired a snowy pocket handkerchief. Those who know him give him 
pow for good intentions and great courage, but do not expect that he will ever 
set the Thames on fire, whatever he may do to the Manzanares. He is a mixture, 
they say, of the chivalric and the asinine, a kind of moral mule. His personal 
weakness is a wish to be thought young, and hence he was naturally angry when 
Lord Palmerston wanted to give him “a wrinkle.” I saw, likewise, Mon, the 
Minister of Finance, smiling complacently, like a shopkeeper on his customers; 
and the venerable Castaiios, Duke of Bailen, who, as he tottered in, stooping under 
the weight of ninety years, was affectionately greeted by Narvaez and others. On 
the whole, the debate seemed to be languid, and to be listened to with little in- 
terest; but that is the general fate of debates in July. 


Cornelio, the blind guide to the Escorial, so well known to tourists, told 
Mr. Clark, that, among other great men, he had shown the Escorial to 
Mr. Cobden and Alexander Dumas at the same time. If this is true, 
he justly remarks Mr. Cobden was doubtless one of the Englishmen 
whom the prolific novelist robbed so ingeniously of his supper. Our 
Manchester friends, he adds, will do well to observe, that even Mr. Cobden 
may be taken in sometimes, and on a food question, too:— 

The Escorial, being one of the numerous eighth wonders of the world, ought to 
console anybody for the loss of a supper. Its outward form naturally calls to mind 
the inspirations of the cook, not the architect. Here, then, is a recipe for this 
chef-d’euvre of Philip II.—take a score of Manchester factories, with an acre of 
dead wall; mix well, and arrange in the form of a garrison; put St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(slightly compressed) into the centre; serve up the whole on the side of the bar- 
renest Ben in all Scotland, and garnish with a scanty sprinkling of ruinous houses 
and dwarfed trees. The concoction of the dish will cost tle wealth of a kingdom, 
and it will neither be palatable nor palatial when done. 

Of Toledo, Mr. Clark says she is like a throned queen; seen from the 
inside, a widow sitting in sackcloth and ashes. The city contains 
scarcely a tenth part of its ancient population, and is girdled by a belt of 
ruin. The Alcazar, which puts so bold a front on the matter, is within 
mere desolation anddecay. It islike a good Castilian fallen on evil days, 
from whose proud bearing you would never guess the raggedness con- 
cealed beneath the ample cloak. Alas, poor Spain! it seems to be the same 
thing everywhere—depopulation and decay. : 

At Toledo there is a collection of gigantic grotesque figures, used in 
processions and mummeries. Among these is a great snapping turtle, 
called Tarasca, on whose back rides or rode a woman clad in scarlet, 
’yclept of Babylon, and otherwise christened ‘Anna Boleyna,” after the 
unfortunate lady who was the cause of the insult offered by Henry VIII, 
to Spain and the Roman church in the divorce of Catherine of A n, 
and who was also the mother of her who foiled the Armada, and upheld 
Protestantism—‘the she-wolf” (as Gongora terms her), Elizabeth of 

d. 

t Manzanares our tourist had a specimen of the skill at improvisation 
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of Borrow’s “ Manchegan prophetess,” which is not very creditable to her 
powers of inspiration; and after missing Aranjuez and Jean by night 
travel—the greatest drawback to the tourists’ comforts and opportunities 
in Spai the disputed property at Granada of Mateo Ximenez— 
the Mateo of Vasindon Eerveen (Washington Irving), and of “ Immanuel 
Bensaken of Gibraltar, British-born; much commended in dat red book 

wear in your hand, page 129—Give me leave, sare?” The dispute 
lasted so long that our tourist had no other alternative left but to request 
the “‘son of the Alhambra,” and the British-born Pacifico, to fight it out 
in the corral below, promising himself as the prize of the survivor. 

From Granada the author was induced to make an excursion into the 
little frequented districts of the Alpujarrez, where his experience of rocks 
and ravines for roads, and empty houses for posadas, conjure up remi- 
niscences of travel in the East. Undeterred by tales of robberies, our 
traveller proceeded to Malaga, and thence by land to Gibraltar, satisfied 
with that tit-bit of olden philosoph , which says, “ Cantabit vacuus coram 
latrone viator.” On arriving at Gibraltar, two Frenchmen whom he had 
picked up on the road were mulcted in a dollar and a half each; our 
tourist, being an Englishman, was allowed to pass free. “ What can be 
the reason of that?” I said to Monsieur Paul. “ Voila!” he replied, 
pointing to the cannon on the heights; “ une cinquantaine de raisons!” 
and truly those stubborn arguers speak a logic which silences all opponents. 
Nothing like cannon-law after all! 

Mr. Clark had the good sense, at least for one who goes to see a 
country, to take also the overland route to Seville—a, route which led him 
by reais. Ronda, where he was stoned by some malicious urchins— 
the Cueva del Gato, or Cat’s Cave—the Gorge of Zumidero—Zahara— 
Puerto Serrano, a miserable place—Utrera—and, lastly, through woods 
of pines and vast olive-grounds, to Seville the Fair. Among the passing 
visitors at the Fonda de Europa at this latter city, our tourist relates, was 
the author of “Rookwood.” “A gentleman,” he adds, “ who personally 
has nothing of the charnel-house or dungeon in his composition. I look 
forward to a Spanish romance on ‘The Gonquest of Seville; or, the 
Tower of Gold.’ ” 

Wearied of thediligence and the saddle, Mr. Clark lingered a whole month 
at Seville the Seductive, and did not even visit Cordova, but took himself 
quietly at the expiration of his time to Cadiz, where he soon embarked 
on board the steamer Montrose, bound for Southampton. But still he 
has contrived to pen a very pleasant record of his tour, one which, with- 
out any pretensions as a book of reference (Ford has superseded the neces- 
sity for anything of the kind), gives more of the pleasures and charms, 
and less of the annoyances and dangers of travel in Spain, than any it has 
been our good fortune to peruse before, not omitting even Alexandre 
Dumas or Theophiles Gautier, both of whom, like travelling Cockneys, 
have the drop-curtain always before their eyes. 








FLETCHER’S “NOTES FROM NINEVEH.”* 


‘THE proneness of some persons to imagine that what they are ignorant 
of themselves is as little known to others, was seldom more remarkably 


* Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. B 
the Rev. J. P. Fletcher. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. rom seid 
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exemplified than in these. so-called “ Notes from Nineveh.” “ Experi- 
ence,” says the author, “confirms me more and more in the opinion that 
the ish public commonly know far less of their colonies than th 
do of other countries. China is distant enough, and yet we have h 
more written on the manners and customs of the people of Canton or 
Pekin, than we have on the character, language, and antiquities of the 
most interesting of our Mediterranean colonies.”’ This statement is not 
only absurd on the very face of it, but it is not correct. Very few 
works have been written on Canton or Pekin—a great many on Malta, 
on the history of its knights, and on its antiquities. The only thin 
that is evident is, that the Rev. Mr. Fletcher was unacquainted wi 
these. Scarcely ever, indeed, did a person start upon a journey through 
countries of so much historical interest—where every step that is taken is 
upon historical ground —so little prepared to avail himself of the advan- 
thus presented to him. Samsun and Ladik are passed by un- 
identified. At Amasia, he says, “ As the traveller makes a slight circuit, 
he passes by some low rocks, in which are cut several sepulchral cham- 
bers ;” the tombs of the once-renowned Kings of Pontus! Tokat is un- 
identified ; and the Kara Bel and Chamlu Bel—the ancient Paryadres— 
are confounded with the Taurus! “Sivas, the ancient Sebaste,” says 
our author, “is situated at a small distance from the range of mountains 
known in Europe by the name of Anti Taurus:” and a little further on, 
he says, “ Finding, therefore, little to interest us in the place itself, we 
employed our leisure in arming ourselves for the passage of the Taurus, 
on the ensuing day, with all kinds of woollen defences against the cold.” 

On the other hand, he says, “The city of Mardin is built on the 
sloping brow of a mountain, which is commonly considered as claiming 
some alliance with Mount Masius, though the connexion between them 
does not appear to be distinctly defined.” The Masius was situate, ac- 
cording to Strabo, above Nisibis; and as Mr. Fletcher admits Dara to 
be in the Masius, so must also Mardin, being in the same range. Der 
i Zaffran, “the yellow monastery,” is called the Convent of Zaphian! 
And descending from the mountain, the author says, ‘‘ Here Mesopo- 
tamia may be said truly to commence, and its general features, as de- 
scribed by Xenophon, appear even at this day strikingly correct.” There 
is not the slightest approximation in the vegetation, or the soil, or the 
general aspect of the plains below Mardin, to the character of the plains 
of southern Mesopotamia, described by Xenophon. Arrived at Al 
Jezireh, the author discusses the well-known Mohammedan tradition of 
the ark having rested on Jebel Judi, as if it had never been discussed 
before. He says, indeed, in his preface, that he is not aware that such 
views have before appeared in an English dress. 

Arrived at Mosul, the author’s proficiency in the Arabic language was 
so rapid, that he resolved upon an excursion to test it, and he took a ride 
to Nineveh, where he visited the spring called Bir el Binat, or the Girl’s 
Well. Had he ned a few in Rich’s account of Nineveh, the 
beautiful tale of Pyramus and bé would have imparted a new charm 
to the spot. The pro in Arabic was really wonderful, for, arrived at 
Bagh Sheikha, Mr. etcher holds long conversations, not only with his 
attendant, but with Papal Syrians and Yezidees, and even carried on a 
theological argument with a priest of the former church. 
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' “The Easterns,” the author says, “are not, as a people, partial to 
science or literature. Theology is their great forte, ode this they con- 
sider all other branches of knowledge subordinate. I am very much of 
their opinion.” This would be consigning ourselves to the happy condi- 
tion of the Muslims, who believe that all knowledge is to be found in the - 
eg Fa Yet, to be strong in theology does not seem always to be strong 
in , 

While’ Mr. Fletcher was resident at Mosul, one of the American mis- 
sionaries died there, during the festival of Easter :— 


Mr. ———, one of the American missionaries, had long been struggling with a 

t and incurable disorder, and the echo of the mirth called forth by the 

high and joyous festival had scarcely died away before his wife found herself a 

lonely widow in the midst of a strange country. The last breath had not long 

left the body of the departed when his friends were called pr to solemnise his 

funeral obsequies. ‘The Chaldean clergy, instigated by the Italian missionaries, 

had refused even a grave to one whom they considered a heretic, but the Syrian 

Jacobites came forward and offered to bestow alike a place of burial and the rites 
of their church on the stranger from a distant land. 

The whole of the Europeans in Mosul accompanied the mournful cortége as it 
defiled slowly through the narrow streets of the city to the Syrian church. The 
coffin was placed before the altar, with lights at each end, and the numerous 
assemblage listened in solemn silence to the deep-toned chant of the priests and 
deacons, who recited those passages from Scripture which contain the accounts of 
the burial of Sarah and of Jacob. 

After a brief ceremony the bearers took up their load once more, and conveyed 
it to an open grave in the cemetery attached to the church. A prayer from one of 
the missionaries followed, and the remains of their brother were lowered into 
their final sb sere  a The deceased had been generally beloved on account of 
the kindness and amiability of his manners, and even those who differed widely 
from him in creed could hardly restrain themselves from bestowing a tear to the 
memory of one whose piety and humility had endeared him to all. 


It is difficult in this passage to say which strikes the reader as the most 
flagrant example of intolerance, that of the Chaldeans who refused a grave 
to the American, or the Englishman who with difficulty restrained a tear 
for one whose piety and humility had endeared him to all because he dif- 
fered from him in opinion. 

Mr. Fletcher, with singular want of consistency, says, in the second 
volume, “It is somewhat ridiculous to hear a sensible man like Mr. 
Layard accusing the Romish missionaries of misrepresenting the English 
character :”— | 

In the first place (he continues), what they say is not misrepresentation, accord- 
ing to their opportunities of judging; and secondly, it is, unfortunately, not the 
Romanists alone who entertain this opinion of us. Let Mr. Layard ask any sen- 
sible Mohammedan, any decent Pagan, or any devout Jew, his sentiments respecting 
the English and their religion, and he will obtain the same reply in nearly the same 
tefms. The Romish missionaries may have been guilty of exaggeration ; this is 
probable enough, but [ am certain they have too many grounds on which to found 
their remarks. Surely in the nineteenth century it is time to discard the wretched 

i cant respecting Englishmen being so much more pious, moral, and 
religious, than their neighbours. 

This is charmingly liberal, but it is also strangely inconsistent with the 
author’s feelings before travel and experience had wrought a change therein. 
On his arrival, when he found Englishmen depicted as at once vicious res 
impious, and he had to fight the battle of distinguishing them from 
“ Keketenes missionaries,” he says, “ Charity compels me to ho that 
these calumnies against our nation and religion have not been dissemi- 
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nated by the emissaries of the Roman church to forward a political and 
religious end, but it is singular that they should be generally most preva- 
lent among members of that communion, and that when they appear else- 
where they can almost always be traced to a similar source.’ 

We need scarcely mention that a work of this description contains little 
about Nineveh. ere is a chapter on Assyrian history, and one on 
the Nestorian Christians, whose country Mr. Fletcher did not visit, 
although his excursions extended to Sheik Adi, the mountain temple of 
the Yezidees, and to most of the Christian monasteries around Mosul, The 
only two points, besides the site of the ark in which he has dabbled in 
history, are the one to express doubts as to the identity of Larissa and 
Nimrud, the other to find a new site for Babel! “ Nor is it certain,” he 
says, when at Nimrud, ‘that the latter may be considered as the site of the 
Larissa of Xenophon. A considerable interval must have taken place be- 
tween the passage of the river Zab by the Ten Thousand and their arrival at 
the Tigris. Itis expressly mentioned that they forded a mountain stream, 
which seems to have been of some width, soon after they had passed over the 
Zab. But no vestige of any stream of this kind appears between Nimrud 
and the Tigris.” Certainly not; but such a stream does flow between 
Nimrud and the ford on the Zab, where the Greeks are supposed to have 

over ; and it also appears to be the same as the Bumadus of Quintus 
Curtius. No one supposed that the Greeks crossed the Zab opposite to 
Nimrud, or at its junction with the Tigris. Mr. Fletcher says Ptolemy 
and Ammianus Marcellinus place Birtha, or Virtha, at the mouth of the 
Zab. Birtha, he says, in Chaldee signifies the same as Rehoboth in 
Hebrew; hence Nimrud is Rehoboth. According to Cellarius, Ptolemy 
places Birtha in the Arabian Desert; Zozimus places it in Babylonia, 
after the Nahr Malca. The Virta of Ammianus is placed by that his- 
torian in Mesopotamia, and appears to correspond with the present 
Birijek with its muris sinuosis et cornutis.” Bochart had previously 
identified it with Rehoboth. 

As to the identification of the Sinjar with the Shinar of Babylonia, it 
has been so frequently combated by biblical scholars that it is needless to 
return to it here. In respect to the new argument derived from Mr. 
Birch’s reading of the Karnak tablet, it may be observed that the Saen- 
kara of that monument would appear to apply to Singara rather than to 
Shinar. Having, however, adopted the identity of Sinjar with Shinar, 
Mr. Fletcher finds “a small village” between Nisibin and Jezirah, called 
Babeel, which he identifies with the original Babel. 

It is evident, that if the investigations of the learned, and careful study, 
are to be superseded by theories based on such slender foundations as 
these, there will be no f Bem of progress in comparative geography. In 
a similar manner Mr. Fletcher says, between Hatareh, which St. Ephraim, 
a competent authority, identifies with Calah, and the site of Nineveh, we 
find a village bearing the name of Ras el Ain, which is evidently the cor- 
rupted form of the Resen of Genesis. Ras el Ain means “the head 
spring,” and there are hundreds of villages bearing that name in the East. 

esen has been already identified upon the same mistaken grounds with 
the Ras al Ain—the Ronai Resaina—in Sinjar, but the identification 
has been long ago disposed of as far as that reading is concerned. 
Whether Layard will be able to revive this latter identification by re- 
searches of a totally different order, we are not at present ss to say. 
At all events, it is not by such mere guess work as Mr. Fletcher indulges 
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will be determined. 





FRANK FAIRLEGH.* 


We recognise this humorous and right-minded novel as the same 
which, in monthly numbers, contributed so much to the rising reputation 
of our pleasant contemporary, Sharpe's Magazine. To characterise it 
briefly, it is just the book which a young Cantab or Oxonian of correct 
taste and breeding would down to the country, with a plot against 
the risible muscles of his lady cousins, as a specimen of wholesome 
Pickwickian fun. The son of the worthy high-bailiff has certainly suc- 
ceeded in making broad humour, with a few quaint touches of stable- 
talk, gentlemanly enough to meet the fastidious taste of the times, and 
that in a pone and genial spirit, which will remind many old West- 
minsters of his grandfather’s turn of mind, in the palmy days when that 
good man’s alumni gained seven of the chancellor's Latin verse prizes at 
Oxford in ten consecutive years. 

Though there be no pretension to anything thrillingly or astoundingly 
original in the plot or cast of the characters, the former contains sufh- 
cient of adventure to carry it on with due interest, and the latter are 
well contrasted and developed, particularly those of the young men with 
whom the hero is brought into contact in early and subsequent life, as 
his associates or enemies. Lawless, in particular, is a downright good 
fellow of the Houynhymm school. We hardly like to style him “a fast 
man,” as he does not realise our usual definition of that popular term— 
viz., galloping to the devil as fast as he can.- His redeeming points are 
many, and his quaint maiveté and unconscious drollery keep the reader, 
from beginning to end, in a puzzle whether heis laughing with or at the 
Honourable George. We agree with Miss Fairlegh in owning ourselves 
“delighted with him, as something quite new,” and should have liked an 
earlier opportunity than is here afforded of investigating his character, 
when, in his own phrase, “ he was a little shaver, wore cock-tailed petti- 
coats, all bare legs and bustle—that style of thing, rather, you know— 
and read fairy tales—never believed them, though—wasn’t to be done 
even then, eh ?” 

We shall distrust our own judgment in future if Frank Fairlegh 
should not turn out a deserved favourite at the Christmas firesides of the 
merry and wise of the old school of English readers. 





SILWOOD.+ 


Tie death of a father, and the unreasonable and irreligious anguish of 
a son, and, by contrast, a perishing young female and a Christian lover at 


* Frank Fairlegh; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. Hall and 
Vertue, Paternoster-row. 
. + Silwood. A Novel in 2 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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her grave, constitute a strange commencement to a sto essing to be 
one of passion, thought, and action, but which in met A pete more 
of a meditative and philosophic cast. The same principle is carried 
ee 8 *¢ Silwood,” possessed of the greatest advantages. when launched 
into the world, fails, because he was wanting in faith; Ross, strengthened 
by assistance from above, is spared trials, and succeeds in everything. 
Where so good a moral adorns a tale it is disagreeable to criticise, but 
“ Silwood” belongs to a class of novels in which religious and amatory 
excitement are made to soar with too lofty and very unequal pinions; and 
all that is sad and gloomy in death and the grave, is made to jingle too 
incessantly and gratingly with the daily acts of life. There is somethi 
morbid in this—it is not a healthy literature, nor are such fancies indi- 
cative either of a well-toned intellect, or of a happy frame of mind. 





GRANT'S “EDINBURGH CASTLE.”* 


WE can scarcely imagine _a pleasanter subject for the pen of a ready 
writer than the history of Edinburgh Castle. Many curious legends and 
dark fables are connected with its early history, to which its sonorous 
and romantic names of the Castle of St. Agnes, the Winged Fort, the 
Maiden Castle, and the Castellum Puellarum, lend an additional charm. 
The military and historical transactions which attach themselves to the 
same spot are full of the deepest interest. Not to mention the surprise 
of Earl Randolph, the escape of James II., the murder of Earl Douglas, 
and the revenge of Prendergast; during the epochs of the chivalric 
Kirkaldy, the stout old cavalier Ruthven, and the gallant Duke of Gor- 
don, the fortress was the scene of many a deed of true Seottish heroism 
and devotion to a desperate cause, that nothing in the annals of Athens 
or Sparta will surpass. As to those unhappy ns who were most 
famous for their rank, misfortunes, or crimes, and who, under the various 
and alternate denominations of heretics, papists, sorcerers, traitors, ma- 
lignants, Covenanters, and Jacobites, have endured captivity within the 
dungeons, or suffered death before the gates of the old Castellum Puel- 
larum, their name is legion; and truly do they afford a sad and melan- 
choly spectacle of the tyranny, superstition, and misgovernment, that has 
in all times’ disfigured h ity when in power. 

The castle was the origin of the city, which occasions the triple tower 
in the arms of the latter; and to it, as Edwin’s burgh, it gave the present 
name, as be seen from Mathew of Paris, in 1255, or Hemingford, 
in 1296. win, King of Northumbria, whose name it. thus took, 
flourished between 617 and 634. Various legends ave narrated by 
Chalmers, Cambden, and others, of the origin of the name Maiden Castle. 
The name is peculiarly common in the East, where Kiz Kalehsi’s are 
met with at every step; and there, as in this case, it would to be 
simply emblematic of a virgin, or ured fortress. Mr. takes 
some credit to himself for developing the true history of the great piece 
of ordnance known as Mons Meg. He certainly shows no smail-amount 
6f faith in his antiquarianism, when he tells us that the first shot fired 


* Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh. By James Grant. William Black- 
wood and Sons. 
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by the said a granite ball, the weight of a Carsphairn cow) took awa 
hand ofthe Re mail of Gallowe, as eager in the act of jalsing 
a cup of wine to her lips; that the ring upon the said hand has since 
been found; and that of two of Meg’s bullets, discharged on the same 
occasion, both can be satisfactorily accounted for ! 





BROWNING’S “CHRISTMAS-EVE.”* 


Wit# great peculiarity and eccentricity, Mr. Browning is a genuine 
poet. Whether eccentricity is inseparable from genius we shall leave it 
to others to determine. Mr. Turner’s peculiarities have admirers, and 
some persons affect to discover merits in Mr. Carlyle’s German style. 
Mr. Browning's poetic powers raise him almost above ordinary trammels, 
but it has been justly remarked of him, that “ transcendentalism deli- 
vered in doggerel verse has throughout the effect of a discord.” 









THE ARMOURER’S DAUGHTER.+ 


Tus sto ns at the court of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 
where we 7 Ag wt Warbeck, apprentice to Nicholas Hatherton, 
‘*the stout armourer of Saint Evert,” who is over head and ears in love 
with his fair daughter Viola. The scene is thence transferred to 
Scotland, to the home of the Gordons, and to the Borders and Border 
warfare, to which — events are made to attach themselves more 

ity. 


than to any other It is rather, indeed, an episode in the history 
of a life, which, from its adventurous character, has been often made the 
= of fiction, than an attempt at a romantic biography; and the 
author differs from one great predecessor in the same feld in assuming 
Perkin to have been an impostor. 





KINGSTON’S “MANUAL FOR COLONISTS.”} 


A work that was wanted. It is not enough to appeal to the judgment 
of the majority of persons, to whom works of this class address them- 
selves, by a simple statement of facts and by long and tedious recommen- 
dations, the feelings must also be won over, the fancy enlisted in the 
cause, and then the lesson becomes at once entertaining and effective. 
Mr. Kingston, who is well known for the persevering interest with which 
he has la in the cause of emigration, has brought his experience to 
bear upon a little work, which we can strongly recommend to all those 
whose condition is not flourishing, or whose prospects are not promising 
in this over-crowded country. 





ao Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day. A Poem. By Robert Browning. Chapman 

t_The Armourer’s Daughter; or, The Border Riders. A N in 3 vols. 
t. CN ugh 4 e ovel, in 3 vo 

‘} How to Emigrate, or the British Colonists. A Tale for all Classes, with an 

a complete Manual for intending Colonists, and for those who 

may wish to assistthem. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. Grant and Griffith. 




















